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FROM AN ENGLISH SERMON. 


BY LEWIS MORRIS. 





MORE glorious shall the Future be 

Than the dead Past; for who can read 
The page of man’s sad History 

Uncheered by some more hopeful creed ? 


’Tis as the melancholy hum 
Which sometimes on the musing ear, 
Mixed with vague cries at night, doth come 
From some great city festering near. 


No joyous sound, but sad and stern 
Kchoes of sin and fear and pain, 

Of hearts that bleed and souls that yearn, 
Of hopeless struggles waged in vain. 


A dreary record full of Wrong 
Triumphant o’er the power of Right ; 
Salvation only for the strong; 
A brief Day sunk in endless Night. 


We pass, we mark with pitying eyes 
Story on story sunk in gloom, 

As one who reads, and reading, sighs, 
The moss grown legends of the tomb. 


Deep silence there, as of the grave ; 

Poet, and sage, and statesman gone; 

Wise thoughts and eloquent accents done ; 
The Monarch rotting by the Slave. 


Ay, all are hushed, and all is still, 
Where once a myriad clamors rose ; 
Devoid of hope, if free from ill, 
They sleep together, friends and foes, 


One voice alone like theirs, who sound 
His praise who late has come to die; 

While from the listening ages round 
Sobs forth the spirit of a sigh. 





More glorious shall the Future be 
Than the sad Past. Behold how fair, 
Lit by the light of Prophecy, ‘ e 
The dower the orient Centuries bear. 


The fiend of Ignorance lies dead, 
Brute aspect, and contracted brow ; 
Her sister, Superstition, fled, 
Her spells, her rites, deserted now. 


No more the Tyrant’s binding chains 
And soul-oppressing dungeons are ; 
Nor with its myried woes and pains, 
And thundering roar, the Curse of War. 


Nor Doubt, half-sister of Despair, 

Makes Man grow cold, and Godhead dim ; 
Nor shuddering Poverty is there, 

With fleshless face and shivering limb. 


But an angelic Sisterhood 

Reigns in their stead, with smiles of light; 
Fair Knowledge beckons on to Good 

And bids all love and keep the Right. 


Pure as the Moon, strong as the Sun, 
And lovely as the opening Morn; 
Faith from her embers, once more born, 
Links God and suffering Man in one. 


And Freedom, with her shining face, 
White winged upon the mountain stands, 
And waves benign with outstretched hands 
A benediction on the Race. 
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And Peace smiles near, at whose white feet 
Asleep the lamb and lion lie; 

Till to celestial music sweet 
A beam of Glory parts the Sky; 


And from those radiant clouds unfurled 
Issues a pealing, heavenly voice ; 

God calling a regenerate world 
To look upon him and rejoice. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





THE TEST OF ORIGINALITY. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


TAKING poetry as the highest form of art-expression 
and applying to it the word, ‘ original,” what do we in 
the best sense mean? Certainly mere novelty of literary 
statement falls short of our thought. We cannot be 
satisfied with oddity, however sheer and curious, nor 
with bizarrerie, nor grotesquerie, nor mere picturesque 
freshness of coloring. The few singers who are really 
original in the true sense strike simple and ancient 
nerves of sympathy; their chords are in the key of some 
letter not known to the artificial statf. 

How many absolutely original voices are known in 
lyric poetry? If I had to make up the golden list it 
would be short. The Greeks had two, Sappho and 
Theocritus, if we may call the latter a lyrist; France bas 
had one, Villon; Great Britain one, Burns, and Ameri- 
ca one, Poe. 

I do not dare mean tosay that these five are the great- 
est poets that ever lived; let that question pass ; but 
what I do emphatically say is that they are the five 
original lyrists, because they made each a direct, irre- 
sistible and before unused appeal to a common and uni- 
versal sympathy. What is best meant by the word 
“inimitable” aptly expresses their standing in art. No 
school of song can be founded on the poetic scheme of 
any one of them. 

The more pronounced the originality of an artist the 
more hopeless the task of another who seeks to work 
along his lines; for this second in the field finds the 
prime raciness of the soil already exhausted by the first, 
To one who has by heart the richest strains of Sappho, 
Theocritus and Villon, Swinburne’s poetry lacks the 
charm it holds for the reader who takes the English 
singer as if original. Not that Swinburne is not a great 
poet in his way, and his way is the way of enchanting 
word-melody ; but he cannot be set in the list of makers, 
or better, beginners. He has struck with a powerful 
hand a lyre quite new to the mass of English readers ; 
yet no student of old literature is better aware than he of 
his indebtedness to Greek and French masters. 

But who set the pace for Sappho when she trod the 
scene with lyre and plectrum? Who laid the pattern for 
Theocritus when he sketched in Sicily and Cos? Who 
went before Villon, or gave Poe the cue? 

There is some doubt about Burns’s originality ; none 
of his greatness. He seems in some of his lyrics to date 
himself consciously back, tho this may be, and probably 
is, afterthought due to sophistication in Edinburgh. 

Scholars have tried hard to track Theocritus into some 
other poet’s close and surprise him in the act of stealing 
an idyl or two; but they have dismally failed. Sappho 
is admitted on all sides to be an absolutely original poet, 
and the same may be said of Villon. As for Poe, he is a 
prophet honored in all countries save his own. Old 
World critics have been practically unanimous in rating 
him supremely first of American poets in point of orig- 
inality, while our own critics, unfortunately for the 
most part rivals of Poe in the choir, have not spared ink 
trying to write him down. Even to-day we greatly pre- 
fer lauding Rider Haggard to praising Anna Katherine 
Green, and would rather lick Kipling’s muddy alien 
boots after he has kicked our shins raw than to pick up 
Richard Harding Davis’s clean American handkerchief 

for him, It is our flunky way, and it makes one almost 
fear that Hamlin Garland is a representative American 
in his literary attitude when he seems to imagine that 
America needs nothing so much as art modeled after the 
operations in a butcher’s shop. But let us get back to 
our mutton. 

Originality does not, simply because it must go back 

to elementary freshness, necessarily key its art in the 








the commonplace and familiar make up originality. 
Art, even the most simple, like the sincerest passages of 
Theocritus, is always rooted deep in something that is 
not vulgarity. The original American poet, novelist or 
story-writer will never make the mistake hoped for by 
Mr. Garland ; and if there is to be, as I sincerely hope, a 
great Western literary center, at Chicago or elsewhere, 
it will not be due to blood-raw vulgarity done up in 
‘‘ dialect” or served with slang. Still, I should always 
look for originality outside of the schools. It is apt to 
be of provincial ancestry, and likely to have intimate 
associations with unsophisticated human natuce. 

But the difference between the artist’s having knowl- 
edge of the crude magma of life and his making crude- 
ness the substance of his art is justeverytiiing when we 
come to discriminate and differentiate in literature. The 
original poets have always made this fine discrimination 
at the tirst glance, and their work has never fallen be- 
low the high-water line of the most perfect literature 
viewed as art. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IN p. 





a 
HOME PATRIOTISM. 


BY ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 


AN article in the July Forum, on civic duties, by Mr. 
James Bryce, is wise and timely, The abuses in small 
matters of which the American people take no note he 
covsiders a lack of ** Home Patriotism.” The phrase is 
suggestive, and should arouse every woman to the fact, 
that every individual in a republic has some civic duties, 
and the one first to command attention is that which 
lies directly before us. 

The first thing that attracts the attention of foreigners 
coming to our shores is the filthy condition of our cities 
and traveling conveyances, from street cars and rail- 
roads to the steamers plying our magnificent lakes and 
rivers, They see papers of all sizes and colors, nutshells, 
apples, orange and banana skins, sown broadcast in all 
public places, mixed with catarrhal, consumptive and 
tobacco expectorations, enough to nauseate any one not 
accustomed from infancy to these disgusting sights. 
Care, especially in the West, are more like pigpens, at the 
end of a day’s journey, than traveling conveyances for 
the sovereign people of a great republic. We can no longer 
pose as vo infant, and make youth an excuse for all our 
shortcomings ; for foreigners will judge of our civilizu- 
tion by the cleanliness of the people, not by the number 
of years since Columbus discovered America, 

If our villages and cities are ever to be kept clean and 
orderly and the manners of the people in these respects 
to be improved, women must begin a radical educational 
work with the children, The men have tried two or 
three centuries; they have wriggled, twisted over the 
problem, talked, petitioned, legislated, used strong lan- 
guage, held Street Commissioners up in their metaphys- 
ical tweezers in long editorials ; but all to no purpose, be- 
cause they forthwith empty their scrap baskets, full of 
papers, cigar stumps, toothpicks, red tape and all into 
the street. 

But to take up the nuisances in the order of their 
obtrusiveness, let us begin with the papers, which are 
most easily disposed of, tho most glaring in appearance. 
They are an element of danger, too; blowing about, 
they frighten horses and carry diseases from one neigh- 
borhood to another. We fumigate letters from vessels 
that have had contagious diseases on board and then let 
papers from hospitals, asylums, jails, prisons, tenement 
houses and the slums of our city, sport with the winds 
from the four points of the compass. Each mistress of 
a house should see that all refuse papers in her domain 
are burned on her premises, either in the range, the fur- 
nace, on the pavement in her backyard, or in the gutter 
infront. They should never be thrown into the ash bar- 
rel, to be blown through the streets as soon as the ashes 
are emptied. Women should teach the men of their 
families to do the same in their places of business and 
not allow their janitors to sweep out bushels of paper to 
litter up the streets, as is often the case just after they 
have been nicely cleaned. If we have city ordinances 


forbidding people to throw refuse into the streets, they 
should be printed in large letters and posted in all public 
places 

Returning from Europe some years ago, I was more 
than ever impressed with the filthy streetsof our Me- 





outlandish, the raw, the grotesque or the droll ; nor can 








tropolis and the careless habits of our people in public 
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conveyances. In Londonand Paris you never see papers 
thrown into the streets, and even in the third-class cars 
in England, not a scrap of paper or cramb of anything is 
ever thrown on the floor. I have often noticed foreigners 
eating their luncheons on a train and admired the care 
with which they gathered the crumbs in a napkin, and 
returned all to their baskets. In America well-dressed 
men and women shake napkin, basket and all on the 
floor. Foreigners returning from the Exposition, while 
expressing unbounded praise of the magnificent build- 
ings, Park and Jake, the varied and wonderful exhibits, 
manifest the greatest surprise at the filthy condition of 
the city and the habits of the people within the Fair 
A lady remonstrating with a picnic party for 
throwing their refuse on the grass in front of the public 
buildings, told me that one of the party exclaimed 
with surprise, ‘‘Why, what could we do?” The lady re- 
plied, ** Put it back in your basket, or throw it into the 
lake, or burn it on the shore, but do not deface the en- 
trance to this beautiful building.” 

In these minor civic duties our people have no train- 
ing. Our children are broughtup like vandals. In parks 
and horticultural gardens they pick the flowers, break 
limbs from the shrubs, cut their initials in the trees, and 
deface the statuary. On Monday morning, Central Park 
and the Museum are covered here and there with papers 
and the débris of picnic parties after their Sunday jollifi- 
cations, in spite of stringent ordinances against such 
and most men and women act as if they had no 
responsibility in the matter. In London and Paris order 
and decency prevail in all public places ; in their parks, 
depots and halls of legislation, you seldom see any one 
expectorate even on the sidewalk ; cuspidors are not seen 
anywhere in Europe, while in all our hotels, and in the 
magnificent Capitol at Washington, they meet the eye at 
every turn like so many china peck measures, Well, 
what can we do? say the natives. Cure yourself of the 
bad babit, and if stern necessity compels you now and 
then to expectorate, use your handkerchief and hide itin 
Do not attribute this habit of American 
men and boys to the climate, so long as women are not 
affected in the sume way, and many gentlemen rise su- 
perior to the prevailing custom. 

In answer to an appeal I recently made to Mr. Depew, 
President of the New York Central, in regard to enforc- 
ing some stringent measures against all these nuisances 
on our cars, he replied : 


grounds. 


abuses ; 


your pocket, 


‘“Thesubject which you present has worried me more 
than almost any other connected with the railroad busi- 
I shall certainly give it renewed attention.” 


Hess 5 


With this promise we need not be surprised if, in due 
time, a special car be provided for cuspidors and expec- 
torators, as we now have for those who smoke and chew 
tobacco. 

Here is a sphere in which women might exercise their 
Home Patriotism to great advantage. If they will begin 
now to clean up the entire continent, we may safely 
leave the Bering Straits difficulty, the annexation of 
Hawaii and Canada to our statesmen. The moral effect 
on our children in being trained to habits of decency and 
order would manifest itself in all relations of life. 
Merely changing street commissioners will not do the 
radicai educational work needed. 

On our elevated trains, any day, one may see gentle- 
men and ladies, in fresh summer attire, toss to the winds 
the paper from which they have just gleaned the daily 
news, which floats along the avenue, until landed in the 
gutter, where itseems to hold a promiscuous convention 
with representatives from butcher carts, candy shops, 
peanut stands and gaudy advertisements, torn by boys 
from conspicuous places as fast as bill posters display 
them. In despair one exclaims, Is there any remedy for 
all this? The old adage, ‘‘ Let each one mend one, and 
the world is mended,” gives a triumphant answer to the 
question. 

Ever and anon the press of the nation wakes up on this 
subject, and sends a few rounds of hot shot into public 
officials and then relapses into a drowsy inaction. It is 
in vain simply to criticise and change officials, for no 
commissioner, with all his cohorts, carts and boats, could 
keep New York City clean, while two millions of men, 
women and children do their utmost to keep it otherwise. 

A few mild protests by the press might do, if the dis- 
ease were acute, to be cured by surface treatment; but, 
unfortunately, our trouble is chronic, and we need most 
radical, thorough measures to secure good national 
manners. Teachers must give some lessons on these 
points in all our public schools, displaying cards on the 
walls, forbidding the children to expectorate or throw 
refuse of any kind on the floor. Railroad authorities 
should do the same in the cars and depots, landlords in 
the hotels, statesmen in the halls of legislation, bishops in 
their churches: and the owners of theaters and concert 
halls should do likewise in all their respective places. If, 
at every turn, mottoes enforcing decency and order 
could meet the eyes of young and old, we might hope in 
time to make our country an example for all nations, 
At all events, if mothers will begin now to train their 
children in good public manners, the next generation 
will pass strenuous laws against all the abuses we suffer, 
and see that they are enforced everywhere, 

We have reason to hope for some speedy reformation 
in this direction, Sanitary leagues of women are already 





formed in Chicago, New York, Brooklyn and Washing- 
ton, and several nuisances have been .abated through 
their influence. 

GLEN CovE, L, I. 
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THE FARIBAULT FIASCO. 


BY A CATHOLIC ONLOOKER. 


THE withdrawal of the trustees of St. Mary’s Church, 
Faribault, from the contract made by them with the 
School Board of that town regarding the parochial 
school continues to attract attention and to call forth 
comment. No one takes seriously the broad hints 
thrown out by some Roman Catholic newspapers to the 
effect that Pope Leo had ordered a withdrawal from the 
arrangement. The insinuation is on a par with the 
perfidious policy of the newspapers referred to, a policy 
of undying opposition to the generous principles of the 
most enlightened pontiff who ever ruled from Rome. 
Sucha man is not likely to stultify himself in the eyes of 
a people whose country he admires and whose principles 
he praises. He is not the one to repudiate the rulings 
of his well-chosen delegate, nor to contradict his official 
action by secret order. The famous decree tolerari potest 
has not become a dead letter but isa part of the school 
chart for the Catholics of the United States. 

A series of unfortunate and unforeseen circumstances 
led up to the Faribault failure. A few non-Catholic 
clergymen, not residents of Faribault—men well known 
in these parts for the narrowness of their views—-kept up 
an adverse criticism of the contract. Their continued 
igitation culminated in an opposition organized in Fari- 
bault, mostly among women, to put an end tothe school 
arrangement, The members of the old Board, which 
made the contract with the trustees, were the first vic- 
tims of this opposition. A year ago an election for three 
new members of the Board was held, in which the fol- 
lowing issues were made: first, that the employment of 
Sisters as teachers in the public schools of the city should be 
stopped ; second, that there should be no fusion with the 
parochial schools and no renting of parochial school 
buildings where such alliances meant the probable reten- 
tion of the Sisters as teachers. The three candidates who 
stood upon this platform were elected by a large major- 
ity of votes mostly cast by foreign women. But no 
matter who cast the votes the decision of the ballot-box 
must be accepted, and rightly so, even if in some isolated 
cases hardships should follow. When the smoke of the 
battle had cleared away and the newly elected members 
of the Board began to ask themselves was it right to dis- 
criminate against the Sisters as citizens and teachers, 
they easily caine to the conclusion that it was better to 

allow the contract to continue. The recent appointment 
of two Protestants as teachers in the parochial public 
school brought matters to a crisis, Looking at the 
merits of the case there was no valid reason why this 
should lead to a withdrawal from the contract on the 
part of those representing the school. But other things 
had to be taken into consideration. The principle of the 
right of the State to educate was formally acknowledged 
by the Catholic Church, and it was hardly advisable to 
run the risk of calling forth another clamor from some 
narrow Catholics who are only too anxious to get a pre- 
text for the renewal of hostilities. What have the few 
benighted Catholics and bigoted Protestants gained by 
their cruel opposition to the Faribault school? They 
have increased the burden of taxation for the Catholic 
people of Faribault, they have done their little best to 
postpone the ultimate solution of the school question, 
These gains, if such they choose to call them, hardly 
redound to the credit of the obstructionists. The med- 
dlesome outsiders who wished to keep the flocks from 
pasturing together, have played the part of severe shep- 
herds. But the failure of the Faribault school must not 
be considered as synonymous with the failure of the Far- 
ibault plan, That plan lives and thrives in many places 
throughout the United States ; and it is put upon an offi- 
cial basis as far as ecclesiastical legislation for the educa- 
tion of Catholics is concerned, It matters little for the pub- 
lic at large whether the plan failed at Faribault and suc- 
ceeded at Poughkeepsie. The weal or wo of a solitary 
school is of little consequence in the face of the great 
school problems of the United States. The things to be 
guarded and fostered are the underlying principles—the 
right of the State to instruct its subjects, the great ad- 
vantage of educational conferences in which intelligent 
men from all Christian denominations take part, and the 
necessity of a broader toleration. 

While the Faribault plan is clearly useful in these com- 
munities where there is perfect harmony and deep ear- 
nestness for its success, [do not think any leading man 
ever looked upon it as the final solution of the school 
problem, It depends too much upon contingencies, A 
few narrow Catholics or a couple of noisy Protestants 
can break it down anywhere. It can never be extended 
to the whole country ; but this much may be said for it 
that it relieves peaceful communities of a heavy burden, 
it asserts a principle, it preaches Christian toleration, and 
it paves the way to the removal of a bone of contention 
between Protestants and Catholics. 

The Faribault plan has gone on in other parts of the 
country for many a year, and yet it attracted no atten- 
tion and had no educational influence on the nation 





until it was tried in Minnesota. Its inauguration there 





has set Protestants and Catholics all over the land to 
think out some means by which an unobjectionable edu- 
cation may reach all. What conclusion are thoughtful 
men arriving at? Certainly they do not believe that the 
country will ever consent to a distribution of the school 
fund among the various religious denominations. Serj- 
ous Catholics do not ask this, and some of them do not 
desire it. Suppose the religious convictions of the chil- 
dren to be safeguarded, it is no small advantage to 
have the youth of the country grow up together in the 
na‘ion’s schools. What is called a Catholic atmosphere 
in schools may be dismissed as a meaningless shibbo- 
leth, the last refuge of intellectual poverty. 

Most of the people of this country desire a religious 
training for their children. They want them trained 
in the religion of the parents. The teaching of some 
ethical principles common to all will not do and would 
never satisfy the conscientious parent. It is useless for 
Piotestant clergymen to urge any such plan. It is as 
hopeless as the case of Catholics who urged an appro- 
priation per capita for children attending the parochial 
schools, If parents want religious teaching on denomi- 
national lines for their children and at the same time 

vant the State to attend to the secular education of the 
little ones, the thing for thoughtful men to do is to de. 
vise means for supplying these wants. 

Catholics say that Saturdays and Sundays are not 
sufficient for the religious instruction of children. It 
would be a distinct advance in the right direction if all 
Catholic parents could be induced to teach catechism 
to their children at home. Then there is the long vaca- 
tion of two months every year when pastors might 
bring the children of their parishes to church every day 
for religious instruction. Suppose all this were not 
enough what is there to prevent an understanding 
whereby children could be taught their respective 
religions after school hours? And if this would lengthen 
out the hours of school work too much the number 
of hours for secular instruction is not so sacred 
that it could not be lessened. I must not be un- 
derstood as suggesting that the rooms of a_ school 
building should be used for denominational teach- 
ing. The small minority who want no_ religious 
instruction whatever for their children might rea- 
sonably object to any such proposal. But Catholic 
churches are often in close proximity to public schools. 
In those the Catholic children could be brought together 
after school hours, And in places where churches are 
not available could not halls be built or rented ? Chronic 
opponents will say that this is relegating religion to the 
last place. I answer, Is the last class of the school day 
looked upon as the most inferior? Might it not easily 
be looked upon as the most important of the day? Many 
Protestant denominations hold that their children receive 
suflicient religious instruction in the church and in the 
home. For these no such expedients as I suggest for 
Catholic children would be necessary. Lutheraus and 
others who demand denominational training might do 
as I propose for Catholics. The pupils who would have 
no religious teaching could go home. Thus all might be 
satisfied, and the youth of the nation would grow up 
together in friendship, each one holding fast to his own 
religious principles while respecting the honest and hon- 
orable beliefs of his neighbor. Things offensive to Cath- 
olic minds are rarely broached in the public schools, The 
increased number of Catholic teachers, and the aug- 
mented interest in these schools on the part of Catholic 
parents, would be a sure guaranty, if any were needed, 
against even the slightest manifestation of bigotry. 

In many parts of the United States there are Catholic 
clergymen who studied in the public schools of New 
England. Their Catholicity does not seem to have suf- 
fered because of their contact with the most pronounc- 
edly Protestant portion of the American people. 
Doubtless these Catholic clergymen, when pupils of the 
public schools, received substantial religious training in 
their homes. And it would be well if the priests of the 
country preached a crusade in favor of religious teach- 
ingat home. This is the most important of all, and, 
when it is brought about, the other sources of religious 
education will be of comparatively little consequence. 

I am not pleading for any surrender of principle ; nor 
do I suggest the surrender of anything whatever, unless 
there be a moral unanimity on the part of the people 
that asolution of the school question on the lines laid 
down would work well. It might as well be admitted 
that the double taxation of Catholics and others who 
support denominational schools is a heavy burden, Not 
long ago Mgr. Satolli said that the too frequent calls 
upon Catholics for money drive some of them away from 
the Church. These do not become Protestants ; they 
lapse into indifference or into infidelity. Conscientious 
Protestants have no wish to see the army of infidels re- 
cruited from the ranks of Catholics. 

Doubtless it will be said that writing of this nature 
is calculated to injure the parochial schools. But sim- 
ilar objections are raised against every agitation and 
are born of a strong desire for stagnant repose. The 
parochial schools will continue to be a necessity until 
the school problem is solved. Should they suffer in the 
meantime it will be by reason of lack of zeal on the part 
of pastors or because of lack of intelligence on the part 
of the people. But a question of such vital importance 
to the nation must needs be discussed, Light must be 
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jet shine in dark places. The truth must be told that 
all may be healed. The cloak of ignorance must not be 
used to cover up defects. If the chief educationalists 
and leading thinkers of this land could be brought to- 
gether to discuss this problem there is no phase of the 
question 89 beset with difficulties that they could not 
successfully overcome them, In God’s name let themen 
of light and learning come together, men who know the 
public schools and the religious wants of the people ; 
and should they succeed in solving this hitherto puzzling 
problem they will have proven themselves to be the 
greatest patriots of our Republic since the days of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


PAUL'S AUTHORITY. 


BY S.C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D. 





AmonaG the bright and valuable comments in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT on the Sunday-school lessons, there occurred 
in the lesson September 17th (Rom. 14: 12-23) the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“Paul was an inspired man. He could say positively ‘I 
know and «m persuaded in the Lord Jesus that nothing is 
unclean in itself.’ And yet, while saying this, he could 
bid the Roman church to receive into membership, on 
equal terms, those who were not yet able to accept his 
authority, and who differed from him.”’ 

The statement in the last sentence, namely, that Paul 
could bid the Roman church to receive into membership 
“those who were not yet able to accept his authority,” 
needs to beexamined, Ts it true? Tho possibly intend- 
ed to be softened down by the next words, ‘Sand who 
differed from him,” yet in its obvious meaning, the one 
in which it would almost certainly be understood, it 
cannot be sustained, 

The word ** authority ” has (among others) two promi- 
nent meanings; it designates (1) the valid basis of an 
opinion, and (2) the right to command obedience. The 
two are apparently confused in the comment. Under- 
stood in the second meaning, the comment is clearly in- 
correct. Paul asserts his authority throughout the 
chapter, in positive terms, over the Church as a whole 
and over its individual members in two respects: The 
right and even the duty of individuals to conform to 
their conscientious scruples in things intrinsically in- 
different, but not yet so viewed by them, and the obli- 
gation of the Church to receive them, 
are given with the same peremptoriness, 

The fact appears clearly enough, indeed, by complet- 
ing the sentence of which the first half is quoted in the 
foregoing extract. For after stating the fundamental 
principle, as known to himself with his clearer sight, 
that ‘‘nothing is unclean in itself,” he immediately 
adds, ** save to him who accounteth anything to be un- 
clean to him it is unclean.” He distinetly decides that 
the imperfectly enlightened, conscientious man, with 
scruples on things morally indifferent, may and should 
conform to those conscientious but harmless scruples. 
He requires, in these respects, religious liberty for the 
individual, as well as duty, and the granting of that lib- 
erty by the Church. He legislates for both sides alike, 
prescribing to both the course they are to adopt. He 
does not, for the present, require these overscrupulous 
persons to act upon his own fulllight in regard to things 
indifierent and non-essential, but with authority exempts 
them from so doing. Indeed, if he had laid down the 
principle of admitting to the Church men ‘ that had not 
accepted his authority.” then the men already in the 
Church were at liberty to reject his authority, and his 
very command to ‘* receive” such ‘* weak” persons was 
itself null and void. The dilemma speaks for itself, 

The case is not singular. The Apostle elsewhere (1 
Cor. 7: 26-28) expresses the opinion that in the ‘‘ present 
distress” it is better for the unmarried to remain so, 
but expressly leaves to each individual the liberty to act 
according to hisown jungment. 

As we encounter in these days a tendency to discrim- 
mate between the teachings of Christ and those of his 
Apostles, to the disparagement of the latter, let us see 
alittle further what Paul himself says on the subject, 
and how far he claims or disclaims complete authority. 
It would seem suflicient to refer to the decisive tone that 
accompanies his instructions and directions throughout 
his epistles, never entirely obliterated even when he en- 
eats and persuades, Lut he. moreover, in set terms 
asserts his claim to obedience. Thus (2 Thess. 3: 14): 

“Tfany man obeyeth not our word by this epistle, note 
that man and have no company with him.” 


Both decisions 


Stull more remarkable and absolute is the declaration 
(Gal. 1: 8-12): 


“Tho we or an angel from Heaven should preach 
"unto you any Gospel other than that which we preached 
unto you, let him be anathema! . For | make known 
unto you, brethren, as touching the Gospel which was 
preached unto you by me, that it isnot after man. For 
neither did I receive it from man nor was [taught it, but 


It came to me through revelation of Jesus Christ.” 


And this leads to the great fact never to be forgotten, 
how fully the Savior consigns the completion of his short 
three years’ work to his chosen Apostles, When he first 
sent them forth clothed with miraculous powers, it was 
with the declaration," he that receiveth you receiveth me,” 
followed by the later assurance, ‘* whatsoever you shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in Heaven.” 


He promised 


them the Spirit of the Father to ‘‘speak in you,” to 
‘bring all things to your remembrance,” which he had 
said unto them, and to ‘‘ guide you into all the truth”; 
after his resurrection he appointed them to ‘‘be my 
witnesses unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
Tn short, he delegated to them the authoritative organi- 
zation and instruction of his Church ; he even refrained 
from writing one recorded line, leaving the permanent 
record of his work and doctrine to their care. He made 
his Church under his guidance apostolic, and gave to his 
Apostles the authority which they on their part unhesitat- 
ingly claimed and exercised. 

HANOVER, N. H. 





> 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


BY THE REV. A. C. DIXON, 


In 1866 Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, of Boston, thought she 
discovered that ‘‘ Divine Mind is the only reality,” and 
that ‘‘ matter and mortal body are the illusions of human 
belief.” Upon this foundation Mrs, Eddy began to erect 
a philosophy, and to establish an institution of healing 
without medicine, According to her philosophy, there 
is no such thing as sickness. All disease is illusion. If 
you have a toothache, in the first place there is really no 
tooth ; and, in the second place, it does not ache ; both 
the tooth and the ache are illusions of ‘‘ human belief.” 
Convince yourself that they do not exist, and you are 
well. Diet and exercise are of no use; medicines are 
hindrances, for they lead one to think of these illusory 
diseases. 

‘A Christian Scientist,” says Mrs. Eddy, ‘ never gives 
medicine, never recommends hygiene, never manipu- 
lates.” The less one knows about the laws of health, the 
better. These laws are illusions, because they deal with 
illusive diseases. There is no attempt to influence mind 
by means of mind. She discards magnetism and all 
hypnotic influences. She simply seeks to convince sick 
people that they are well, 

One who is nota disciple of Mrs. Eddy is at a disad- 
vantage, because, according to her claim, he cannot 
really understand the metaphysical and spiritual subtle- 
ties of her philosophy, unless he is refined enough to 
accept ber theories. She urges her devotees not to listen 
to opposition. If one of them should be told that this 
article does not fully indorse ‘*‘ Christian Science,” he 
will, of course, not read it. The great thing is to keep 
within the charmed circle of faith in the fact that the 
Divine Mind is the only reality ; that matter and mortal 
body do not really exist. 

It is evident, however, to one who reads and thinks, 
that ‘‘ Christian Science” is neither Christian nor scien- 
tific. It is not Christian, because it denies the existence 
of a personal God, and that there is such a thing as sin. 
The Divine Mind is everywhere and everything ; there is 
nothing else. We are a part of it. This sounds like 
pantheism, and was not discovered in this century. We 
read much of it in the writings of pagan philosophers. 
If Christianity teaches any one thing clearly, it is that 
sin is a tremendous fact. Jesus came to seek and save 
the lost ; he was the ‘friend of sinners”; he put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself. Calvary became a fact, 
because sin was a fact. Now “ Christian Science” asserts 
that all this is a blunder. Those who think they are 
sinners are simply under an illusion, They may be hon- 
est in their belief, but are sadly mistaken. All men need 
is to be convinced that they are not sinners, and they are 
righteous. A more seductive fallacy was never in- 
vented ; it panders to our self-righteousness, and is cal- 
culated to manufacture pharisees by the million. 

It is not scientific, because it denies evident facts, and 
claims for facts what universal experience proves to be 
false. Some one has said: ‘‘ If you claim that there is 
no matter, it is no matter what you claim.” But such a 
claim has a great fascination for certain mystical minds. 
They prefer the mysterious to the plain. The more ab- 
surd a proposition, the more likely they are to receive 


it. That there is matter and mortal body every scientist 
knows, So real, indeed, is matter, that it is now well- 


nigh universally accepted that not one particle of it has 
even been destroyed. It may change forms, but goes 
not out of existence. Even Christian Scientists treat 
their bodies as if they were real; they give them water 
and food and protect them with clothing ; they can be 
bled and bruised. Through the body they suffer pain, 
however vehemently they may declaim against its ex- 
istence, 
“She was a pretty Christian Scientist ; 
* There is nothing real,’ said she, 
* Except the soul—my body is not real’; 
‘And that’s too bad,’ thought he. 
** Pain is not real,—this hammock is not real, 
Wherein you think I sit.’ 
Lo! As she spoke the hammock’'s fastening broke, 
And threw her out of it. 
‘Full hard she bumped her immaterial form, 
Who could but sympathize ? 
He begged that she would let a heretic 
Pretend to help her rise. 
“Then oh! The scorn of her rejection was 
A something wholly real. 
And oh! the limp with which she walked away, 
Proclaimed that she could feel.” 


A Christian Scientist who goes the whole length of 





silly absurdities. One of them sagely tells us that 
alcohol intoxicates because such is the universal belief. 
If all men believed that alcohol nourished like milk we 
might feed our babies only on whisky ; and if all men 
believed that milk intoxicated, it would make us drunk. 
If it was the universal belief that a bunion on the foot 
caused derangement, it would affect us like a tumor on 
the brain. If, on the other hand, all men agreed that a 
tumor on the brain simply worried you and made you 
feel like keeping your friends at a distance, such would 
would be the effect. There is no such thing as cold or 
heat. Tho every thermometer in Christendom should 
declare that the temperature was ten degrees below zero, 
it need not affect a consistent Christian Scientist ; he 
need not change his clothing between summer and win- 
ter. One of their practicing physicians in Baltimore re- 
marked toa friend of mine: ‘‘ What a blessing it would 
be to the poor if they would all accept our teaching. It 
would save outlays in change of clothing and in fuel for 
the winter.” 

Indeed, hunger is an illusion ; all that we have to do, 
according to this fascinating science, to save our grocery 
bills, is to wake up to the fact that the immaterial body 
does not really need immaterial food. ‘‘ Besiege sickness 
and death,” says one of their high authorities, ‘* with 
these principles and all will disappear.” Old age is an 
illusion ; there need be no such thing as gray hairs and 
decrepitude, People lose their sight and hearing because 
they believe in such things. A man at ninety ought to 
look as if he were only nineteen. Some them read 
thei? lectures through gold-rimmwed glasses, declaring 
that loss of sight is an illusion. The fact that animals 
take cold, become intoxicated, and are affected as if they 
really had bodies, does not make a Christian Scientist 
swerve from his position. He asserts that animal 
can be asort of Christian Scientist. The horse takes 
cold when the blanket is left off, because there is a sort 
of universal horse conviction that such will take place. 
Dogs can get drunk on alcohol, because the dog mind has 
a lingering belief in intoxication. 

It is now time fora definition, and the following strikes 
me as eminently fair : 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE IS THE ART OF MAKING SANE PEO- 
PLE THINK AND FEEL AS IF THEY WERE INSANE. Our 
lunatic asylums are full of patients who are suffering 
from illusions, 
are, 


of 


an 


They believe that things are not as they 
A notion seizes one that brick and stone walls are 
nothing, and he tries to go through them. In the effort 
his head is apt to yield, and for his accommodation pad- 
ded walls are furnished, Others imagine that they are 
not human beings, but angels or demons. I have seen 
one who declared that she was the Queen of Heaven and 
tried to act accordingly. If I mistake not, most cases 
of insanity are the result of such hallucinations. The 
difference between patients in the asylum, however, and 
Mrs. Eddy is this: With her it is a theory; with them 
itis theory and practice; they carry out their convic- 
tions. When one of them decides that clothing is not 
necessary he stedfastly refuses to wear it. If he is con- 
vinced that eating is of no use, he will not eat. Mrs. 
Eddy, on the other hand, holds tenaciously to the the- 
ory, and practices it only so far as convenient. Her 
teaching is insanity reduced toa fine art, advocated in 
elegant language, studied by refined people, accepted by 
a class of metaphysical minds, and practiced fully by 
none of them. 

It must be confessed, however, that ‘‘ Christian Sci- 
ence,” like mind cure, to which it is intimately related, 
really cures disease. On 
four grounds : 


How can this be explained ? 


1. Some diseases are purely imaginary, and all the pa- 
tient needs for recovery is to be convinced that he is not 
sick. The Rev. J. M. Buckley in his book, *‘ Faith Heal- 
ing, Christian Science and Kindred Phenomena,” to 
which [ am indebted for several things in this paper, 
gives an instance of a woman who was taken toa New 
York hospital to be treated fora tumor. One minute 
after the ether had taken effect all the symptoms of the 
tumor disappeared ; no operation was necessary. He 
gives another instance of a young lady whose case a 
prominent physician had diagnosed and declared that 
she could be cured only by a painful surgical operation. 
Three times he brought his instruments to her house, 
but refrained from using them, because of the weakness 
and nervousness of the patient. The parents of the 
young lady called in another physician, who, on exam- 
ining the case, said to the young lady, in a peremptory 
tone: ‘** Get up, and go down to the parlor.” She hesi- 
tated. With a more decided tone of authority he insist- 
ed upon obedience. She quietly rose, dressed, and soon 
recovered without any surgical operation, In both these 
cases the trouble was pure hysteria. The imagination 
needed healing rather than the body, and, as soon as the 
disordered brain was relieved, the patient recovered. 

2, Real physical diseases are sometimes produced by 
mental disorders. 
through the imagination. Ihave heard of a practical 
joke played by a dozen students upon a classmate. 
of them met him with the greeting: “ John, how pale 
you look! You ‘* Never felt better in 
my life,” replied John. The second, on meeting him, 
insisted that he was very pale, and looked as if he ought 
to be in bed. The third added the same doleful testi 


Men have been made genuinely sick 
One 


must be sick.” 





his convictions must believe and advocate some very 


mony, and before the twelfth was reached John waa in 
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bed and a physician sent for. Imagination had made 
him sick. 

A story is told of a person who was executed through 
his imagination. Some physicians obtained permission 
from the authorities to try the effect of mind upon the 
body. They informed the criminal that they were 
ordered to bleed him to death in his cell, and thus save 
him from the disgrace of a public execution. He readily 
consented. He was blindfolded, and the doctor pierced 
his arm with a lancet, poured warm water over it into a 
basin, so that he could distinctly hear its dripping. 
After a while one of them said : ‘‘ He will live five min- 
utes”; ‘four minutes more”; ‘three minutes”; ‘‘ two 
minutes”; ‘‘one minute”; ‘half a minute”; ‘‘ fifteen 
seconds”; and when the time expired the man was dead. 
Whether this story be true or not, it might have been 
true. Men have been killed by sudden mental shocks, 
some by shocks of great joy, others by shocks of great 
disappointment. There is no doubt of the fact that the 
body and the mind are intimately related, and that 
through the one health or disease can be carried to the 
other. 

In a former pastorate I knew a young lady who was 
jilted by her lover. He married another woman, and a 
week after that event his former sweetheart took to her 
bed, where she remained, nervously prostrate, for six 
years. At the expiration of that time the wife died, and 
the afflicted girl was seen the next week riding out ina 
carriage. She recovered in a few days, and tho the ras- 
cal who had jilted her married another woman, she sted- 
fastly refused to be sick any more. In her case the 
mind and heart made her sick, and through the mind 
As soon as the cause of the 
physical disease was removed of course the effect disap- 
peared. She may have been so angered by the second 
marriage that it did not prostrate her as before ; and 
the ardor of affection had doubtless subsided. 

3. Mind does often triumph over body. Men and 
women even refuse to die; and, as a result of the asser- 
A business man in 


and heart she was healed. 


tion of their will power, get well, 
New York was told by his consulting physician that he 
could not live much Jonger; he deliberately rose from 
his bed, put on his clothes with the quiet remark that he 
had not time to die, went down to his office next day, 
and looked over his books. 

It is reported on very good authority that a woman 
out West, while she was dying, requested her husband 
to promise that he would never marry again. He hesi- 
tated, declared that he feared for his six motherless 
children ; whereupon the dying woman, looking bim 
stedfastly in the eye, declared her purpose to live ; and 
she did live. The Oneida Community used to have a 
method of curing people by criticism, Two or three 
persons would come into the room of the sick, and make 
to each other all sorts of irritating remarks about the 
patient, criticising personal appearance, rehearsing 
faults, even telling things that were not true. Such a 
proceeding was apt to anger the patient, make his blood 
circulate faster and sometimes led torecovery. A promi- 
nent physician decided to give a vapor bath for rheuma- 
tism to one of his patients. Through the bungling of a 
servant hot water instead of vapor poured into his bed, 
The patient sprang up with a scream, and began at once 
The shock produced the circulation that 
During an earthquake some rheumatic 
patients at the Hot Springs in Arkansas were cured. 
Under the excitement of the moment they ran from 
their rooms, tho they had not walked for months. Such 
excitement of mind was just the thing needed to produce 
reaction and lead to cure. 

4. Faith in almost anything may have a salutary 
effect. Allexperienced physicians know the benefit of 
*‘unmedicated pills.” The patient may really need no 
medicine, but simply a quiet mind. The physician some- 
times seeks to give the quiet mind by administering what 
appears to be medicine ; and it often acts like a charm. 

Sir Humphrey Davy tells how he cured a patient of 
fever by meansof a thermometer. He put the thermom- 
eter under the patient’s tongue for the purpose of testing 
the temperature. Thinking that the doctor was treating 
him, he remarked: ** [ feel better.” The thermometer 
was left, and, by using it for several days, the patient re- 
covered. The quiet mind which he needed was produced 
by his faith in the thermometer, There is no doubt that 
hundreds of people in the time of Charles II believed 
that they were cured of scrofula by the touch of the 
King. We are told that Charles touched more than one 
hundred thousand people. William III refused to be 
bothered with such folly, and Macauley tells us that the 
excitement produced by his refusal was almost an in- 
cipient revolution. It madehim very unpopular. Now 
we know that the touch of a king has in it no medicinal 
properties, but it had a wonderful effect upon the minds 
of the people. They believed that it would cure them, 
and with a quiet mind remedies did better work. 1 can 
believe that persons were cured of some diseases by touch- 
ing the bone of the finger of St. Ann, by drinking the 
water of Lourdes, going to the house of Loretto, or by 
apy other means which they believe has efficacy. Any 
of these may give the quietness of mind which is needed 
by the vital forces to enable them to build up the waste 
places of the body. 

All this only confirms the great doctrine of salvation 
by faith, Everything that is worth saving is saved by 


to convalesce, 
was needed, 





faith. Families, government, commerce, banks, rail- 
roads, steamship lines, are all saved by’ faith. Destroy 
popular faith in any of these, and you have destroyed 
the institution. Faith in Christ saves from sin and gives 
the quietness of heart that is needful for the work of the 
Holy Spirit in sanctifying. It is simply the application 
of the universal principle to the high realm of man’s 
moral and spiritual nature. God violates no law, but 
acts in accordance with all law, when he says, ‘‘ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 
Faith in Jesus Christ can heal all diseases of sin, Butas 
to *‘ Christian Science” it is safe to remember Paul’s 
words to Timothy : ‘* Keep that which is committed to 
thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, and op- 
positions of science falsely so called, which some pro- 
fessing have erred from the faith.” It is a poisoned pill, 
sugar-coated with enough truth to make the credulous 
swallow it. Much of its literature is “‘ profane and vain 
babbling” in good English; nonsense expressed in fine 
figures of speech. We can afford to *‘ avoid ” it, while 
we repent of real sin and worship a real Savior, the rev- 
elation of a real personal God. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BY REV. THOMAS P. HUGHES, 


AUTHOR OF “THE DICTIONARY OF ISLAM.” 


On June the 24th last, one hundred thousand pilgrims 
gathered on the sacred mount, within sight of Mecca, 
and raised the pilgrim song : “ Labbaika! Allahumma! 
Labbaika !°—* 1 stand up! For thy service O God! I 
standup!” But of those one hundred thousand _pil- 
grims many have left their homes, to perform the great 
religious act of their lives, never to return again. In 
Tunis, alone, of the nine thousand pilgrims who left that 
city, and other ports of Algiers, in May last, only one- 
half returned, the others having fallen victims to 
cholera! The survivors tell terrible tales of suffering, 
and say that the sacred precincts of the great Moslem 
city were strewn with thousands of the corpses of victims 
of the direful pestilence, and that the whole place 
resembled one vast battlefield, 

The Meccan pilgrimage has always been a dreary and 
perilous religious act, and the timely appearance of Lady 
Burton's interesting story of Sir Richard Burton's life 
revives the recollection of those Europeans who have, 
in the midst of much peril, performed the Meccan 
pilgrimage. The first European who ever paid a visit 
to the Meccan city was Lodovico Bartema, an Italian 
gentleman of Rome, who performed the pilgrimage in 
the year 1503, Bartema’s narrative was published in 
Koglish, in Willes and Eden's Decades, A.p. 1555, so that 
Gibbon, the historian, was altogether mistaken when he 
said in his history of the Roman Empire that our notions 
of Mecca must be drawn from the Arabians, as our 
travelers are silent on the subject, 

Joseph Pitts, the sailor boy of Exeter, England, who 
was captured and enslaved and forcibly converted to 
Islam, made the pilgrimage to Mecca in 1678, and his 
account of his journey has passed through many editions. 
Pitts lived to become a Congregational minister in his 
native city, and a volume of his sermons is found in the 
British Museum. 

The great English pilgrim who, sad to relate, never 
1 gained the health and strength to write the account of 
his marvelous journey was Dr. Herman Bicknell, of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, who, after serving four years 
ia India as an army surgeon, resigned his commission to 
devote himself to Eastern travel and the study of Orien- 
tal languages. Dr. Bicknell was a linguist of unsur- 
j assed ability, and spent fifteen years in the translation 
of the Persian poems of Hafiz, of Shiraz. In 1862 he 
started from Lincoln in the assumed character of an 
English Mohammedan gentleman, lived in the native 
city of Cairo, and without disguise of person made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca; but the physical trials of the jour- 
ney so told upon the health of this marvelous traveler 
that his constitution was undermined, and he eventually 
died in a London hospital March 14th, 1875. Had Bick- 
nell lived to relate his story, he would have gone down 
in history as the great Meccan pilgrim. But as Bick- 
nell’s pilgrimage has never appeared in literature, and 
the accounts of those of Bartema, the Italian gentleman, 
and of Pitts, the English slave boy, are devoid of 
literary merit, we have only the narratives of three 
English Meccan pilgrims before us—John Lewis Burck- 
hardt, who traveled as Sheik Jbraheem ; Capt, Richard 
F, Burton, who was known as Sheik Abdullah ; and 
Mr. T. F. Keane, who assumed the name of Mohammed 
Ameen. I speak of Burckhardt as an English pilgrim 
altho he was a native of Switzerland, because he trav- 
eled under the auspices of an English society, The 
Association for Promoting the Discovery of the Interior 
of Africa, and his ‘‘ Travels in Arabia,” as well as his 
other works, were published in Englisb. Burckhardt 
was a careful and accurate scholar, who had resided in 
Egypt and traveled in Africa some years before he ven- 
tured on the Meccan pilgrimage. When he arrived at 
the Arab seaport of Jedda on the fifteenth of July, 1814, 
he had not fully resolved to extend his travels into 
Arabia ; and upon his arrival he was seized with a fever 
common to the Arabian coast of the Red Sea, As soon 


as he recovered he sought the temperate climate of 











Tayif, which is some five days’ march from Jedda, on 
the road to Mecca, and his proximity to the sacred city 
suggested to him the possibility of making the pilgrim. 
age. He, at the first, intended to assume the disguise of 
a Moslem begger ; but poverty in the East, even as it is 
in this great commercial West, is not a favorable Pass- 
port. It was as a reduced Egyptian gentleman that 
Burckhardt performed the pilgrimage. 

Captain Richard Burton, who had been an officer in 
the native army of India, left London on April 3d, 1853, 
and landed at Alexandria, with the determination of 
performing the hazardous journey which had been un- 
dertaken by the great Swiss traveler thirty-nine years 
before. Like Burckhardt, it was his intention to make 
the pilgrimage as a dervish, or, as Lady Burton puts it, 
“as a chartered vagabond,” whom nobody asks whence 
he comes or where he goes, and who can travel on foot 
or on horseback, just as he pleases. But Burton’s favor- 
ite character, and that which suited him best, was that 
of half Arab and half Iranian, such as throng the north- 
ern shores of the Persian Gulf, with his long hair fall- 
ing on his shoulders, and long beard; with face and 
hands, arms and legs brewned and stained with henna, 
and clad in Oriental dress, spear in hand and pistols 
in belt. It was thus that Richard Burton became 
‘*Mirza Abdullah Al Bushiri,” or to put in plain 
English, ‘‘the exalted servant of God, a dweller of 
Bushire.” 

Mr. T. F. Keane had been an officer on one of the 
Anglo-Indian steamers. He traveled as a converted 
Englishman, The Arabs, Mr. Keane tells us, are so 
used to lying and deceit, that when he truthfully stated 
he was merely a mate on a British steamer his Arabian 
friends solemnly declared he was a captain! This ven- 
turesome traveler, unlike Burckhardt, Bicknell and Bur- 
ton, made the pilgrimage with little or no special train- 
ing, and his book, ‘‘ Six Months in Meceah,” bears evi- 
dent traces of his thorough ignorance of the Moham- 
medan religion, These mistakes in his book, while they 
exhibit Mr. Keane’s ignorance as an Oriental scholar, 
testify, more than anything else possibly could, to his 
consummate bravery; for it is very evident that he 
must have performed this exceedingly perilous journey 
under conditions singularly unfavorable to success. It 
may be safely said that if Mr. Keane could perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca under the disguise of a ‘* converted 
Englishman” there can be no reason why any person of 
ordinary intelligence, and of some experience in travel, 
should not undertake the journey. There is now no 
reason why America should not have its first Meccan 
pilgrimage in the person of Mr. Mohammad Webb, who, 
when he has performed the pilgrimage, can add to his 
name the distinguished appellation of Hajji. Mr. 
Keane visited Mecca during the pilgrim season of 
1878-79. He attached himself to the train of a young 
Mohammedan gentleman from India, and was one of a 
vast throng of 42,718 pilgrims who landed at Jedda. 

The instructions regarding the manner of making the 
Meccan pilgrimage, as given in Mohammedan theolog- 
ical works are so minute and exact that there can be no 
deviation. These instructions are founded upon the way 
in which the Prophet himself performed the pilgrimage 
—or /Hajj,as as it is called in Arabic—shortly before 
his death. Upon the pilgrim’s arrival at the last stage 
near Mecca he bathes, and, divesting himself of his 
clothes, he assumes the pilgrim’s sacred garb, which 
consists of two seamless wrappers, one being wrapped 
around the waist, and the other thrown loosely over the 
shoulders, the shaven head being left uncovered. The 
pilgrim, having now entered upon the journey, wends 
his way to the sacred city, singing, as he trudges along, 
the pilgrim’s song. known as the Talbiyah : 

“IT stand up! For thy service,O God! Istand up! 

Istand up! There isno partner with thee! I stand up! 
Verily, thine is the praise! The blessing! The kingdom! 
There is no partner with thee!” 

Immediately on his arrival at Mecca the pilgrim per- 
forms the legal ablutions and kisses the sacred black 
stone. He then encompasses that strange, cube-like 
building, covered with a black curtain, seven times. 
Three times he runs around it with a quick step, and 
four times at a slow, measured pace, even as the Prophet 
did twelve centuries ago. He then proceeds to the very 
place where the Patriarch Abraham prayed when he 
visited Ishmael in the Arabian desert. The pilgrim then 
passes outside the city wall and ascends the hills of 
Safa and Marwah, and three times runs from the top of 
one hill down to the valley and up to the top of the 
other. Then on the seventh day he listens to a good 
long sermon in Arabic, setting forth the excellences re- 
sulting from pilgrimages. Then on the eighth day he 
proceeds to the sacred valley called Mina, the very spot 
where Adam ‘‘ wished” for Paradise in the world’s re- 
motest ages. The ninth day finds bim at Mount Arafat, 
the place where Adam and Eve (having forfeited Heaven 
for eating wheat, and having wandered in separation for 
for many years) met once again on this mount of 
“recognition,” which is situated twelve miles from 
Mecca. The tenth day is the great ‘‘ day of sacrifice” 
observed throughout the whole Moslem world. It is 
on this day that the pilgrim, according to his means, 
takes a sheep, or a goat, or a cow, or a camel, 
and placing its head in the direction of the sacred black 
stone, plunges a knife into its throat with great force, 
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and cries with a loud voice, ‘‘God is great! O God, 
accept this sacrifice from me!” Before this day of sac- 
rifice is over the pilgrim stands before the three pillars 
in Mina which are known as the great devil and the two 
little devils ; and, casting seven stones at each, expresses 
in a symbolic form his hatred of the Prince of Evil. The 
next three days are days of well-earned rest, and then 
the pilgrimage is over. The Hajji, as the pilgrim is now 
called, drinks of the water of the well Zamzam within 
the precincts of the mosque at Mecca. The identical 
spring from which Hagar and Ishmael drank in the wil- 
derness ; but which, unfortunately for the truthfulness 
of Moslem topography is, in Genesis 16: 14, said to have 
been between Kadesh and Bared. The pilgrimage is now 
over, and, according to the express words of the Prophet, 
the pilgrim returns to his native land ‘‘as pure from sin 
as the day in which he was born.” 

Of the works written by the three English pilgrims the 
account given by Burckhardt in his ‘* Travels in Arabia” 
is pre-eminent. It is a veritable classic, giving the most 
minute accounts not only of the traveler’s pilgrim jour- 
ney, but of the government, the climate, the diseases, 
and descriptions of Mecca and Medina and of all places 
connected with the Moslem pilgrimage. Burckhardt’s 
account is so accurate that Captain Burton quoted very 
extensively from it, and it is by far the most correct de- 
scription of Mecca and Medina which we possess at the 
present time. The whole work was compiled when the 
great traveler was suffering from enfeebled health in the 
city of Cairo. John Lewis Burckhardt died in Cairo in 
October, 1817, before the publication of his ‘‘ Travels in 
Arabia,” and his grave is still to be seen in the Moham- 
medan graveyard outside the city. At the time of his 
deach he was preparing for his African exploration. It 
is said he died a Mohammedan. This is not certain. But 
that be died a lonely death and was buried by his Mos- 
lem friends in Cairo there can be no doubt. 

In the compilation of Captain Burton’s well-known 
volume ** Mecca and Medina,” the author is more in- 
debted to Burckhardt’s work than is apparent to the ordi- 
nary reader. Burton’s vivacity of manner and wonderful 
physique made him an excellent traveler, and his graphic 
pen and thorough knowledge of the English language 
have made his book a standard work on the Meccan pil- 
grimage. The descriptions of his travels over the Ara- 
bian desert ‘* when your mouth burns and your skin is 
parched, and you feel no languor, for with the dry heat 
your lungs are lightened, and your sight is brightened ; 
your memory recovers its tone and your spirits become 
exuberant,” is as interesting as a modern work of fiction. 
Burtoa knew well, a3 a writer, how to make the most of 
a perilous position, and his wonderful knowledge of 
Oriental character gave him powers of description un- 
equaled in the annals of Orieatal travel. Burton’s ap- 
parent credulity admirably fitted him fur a traveler in 
Kastero lands ; ani he made a pilgrimage with becoming 
reverence and credulity not only to the grave of the 
Prophet at Mediaa, but even to the three graves of our 
first parent Adam at Arafat, Jerusalem and Damascus. 

Mr. Keine’s story is interesting in one particular. 
When he was seated in the house of a native friend in 
Mecca, an old fellow casually remarked: ‘There is an 
Englishwoman in the city.” ‘* Whose harem is she in?” 
inguired Mr, Keane, ** Nobody’s; she works at sewing 
and keeps herself ; a gentleman gives her a room in his 
house and she does some work for him. She is old,” the 
Arab replied. In due time Mr. Keane succeeded in 
meeting the lady and found her to be undoubtedly 

English. She was about forty-five years of age, of 
a light olive complexion, eyes of a light color, 
of middle hight, with a face slightly pitted with small- 
pox, Her minaer was quiet and self-possessed, and her 
general appearance that of a reduced gentlewoman,. In 
her conversation with Mr, Keane she related that during 
the Indian mutiny of 1857-58 she had saved her life by 
becoming the wife of a Moslem rebel, and that when the 
mutiny was over, she and her husband had escaped to 
Mecca, Her Moslem husband had treated her witi great 
kindness, and had died only a few years ago. The lady 
told Mr, Keane that it was her intention to return to In- 
dia. Upon her return to India inquiries were made by 
the missionaries, and in due time this lady, who called 
herself ‘* Miss Campbell,” was entertained by the ladies of 
the Church of Kagland Zenana Society, at Amritsar. It 
was there that the writer of the present article met her 
and ascertained that Mr. Keane’s account of his meeting 
With her in the city of Mecca was substantially true. To 
recite ‘* Miss Campbell's” narrative of her life would be 
uninteresting, for the missionaries discovered that her 
statements were conflicting. She positively refused to 
give any details of her life in India, but she was always 
Consistent in saying that she had saved her life in the 
massacre by becoming the wife of her Moslem protector. 

Ifer story, as she once related it to one of the ladies of 
the Amritsar Mission, was as follows : At the time of the 
mutiny her father was from home, and in the hurried 
flight of her mother and the other children she was left 
behind. She was then a girl of seventeen. Finding her- 
self alone, and the rebels in sight of the bungalow, she 
went into the garden and hid in the rose bushes. Her 
white dress caught the eyes of two mounted mutineers, 
who rode up to her shouting, ‘Kill the infidel.” 
In her fright the poor girl fell upon her knees 
and pleaded for her life. Seeing that she was 





young and pretty, one of the men offered to 
save her life provided she would become a member of 
his harem, _ She consented, and was at once placed upon 
the saddle and hastily conveyed to her future husband's 
home. The incident occurred, so she said, at Seetapore 
in Northern India. When the mutiny was suppressed 
her husband fled to Mecca and she accompanied him. 
She had not left Arabia until she met Mr. Keane. Soon 
after Mr. Keane’s pilgrimage she returned to India and 
resided with her late husband’s relatives. 

Upon the representation of the Punjab missionaries, 
the Government of India offered to provide her with a 
pension for life if she would establish her identity. 
This she positively refused to do, saying that the story of 
her shame should never be known to her English rela- 
tives. In due time she returned to her Moslem friends 
in Seetapore, with whom she was living happily a year 
or two ago. 

Mecca, with its mystic shrine and its annual stream 
of thousands upon thousands of pilgrims from all parts 
of the Moslem world, must be a perfect emporium of 
romantic incidents, and one of its unraveled stories, 
which can never be fully told, is that of the English lady 
whom Mr. Keane met in his pilgrimage to Mecca. 

NEw YorK Crry. 
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THE sub-basement of the Capitol has a busy little 

world of its own, with several hundred workers, all en- 

gaged in making things more comfortable for the men in 

the rooms above them. They fan fresh air into the 

chambers at the two ends of the Capitol, where Sena- 

tors and Representatives, as we think sometimes, beat 

the air with vain remarks, instead of vivifying it with 

action ; they concoct more or less toothsome lunches and 

suppers for them; they even emulate Benjamin Frank- 

lin, tame the lightning, and turn it to the uses of chan- 
deliers and candelabras in halls and corridors and in the 
glass-paneled ceiling of the chambers. A clerk in the 
folding room of the House died one day of diphtheria. 
There had been suspicions before as to the integrity of 
the drains and sewers of the Capitol, and this death put 
a finishing touch and brought the fears to a culmination, 
Men who knew about drains and pipes, the terrors 
of them and their uses, were at work for a month, pene- 

trating the vitals of the Capitol, and unearthing every- 
thing except political secrets and scandals, They found 
cartloads of very ancient grease in the sewers from 
the restaurants; they found all sorts of things that 
were unpleasant and recommended a new order of 
things. Their words of advice were promptly follow- 
ed up, and the very latest things in plumbing since 
1492 were put in all over the building, not only in 
the two wings of the House and Senate, but for 
the benefit of the Supreme Court and the Library. The 
terrace at the east front of the Capitol was finally finished 
in 1890, giving, as it descends to the level of Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, an opportunity for some new and much 
needed committee rooms, and also for an extension of 
the kitchen of the restaurant. This home of savory 
smells is lined throughout with white glazed bricks, as 
good as tiles, and is clean, because it has to be, as well as 
because it wants to be. Smells cannot have much effect 
upon glazed surfaces, so they roll always fresh out of the 
ventilators above the ranges, and make people who are 
walking on the terraces to get the view, turn their 
thoughts in other directions—they wish they had some- 
thing to eat, and set their feet toward the tables inside. 
I followed the career of a box stew the other day, from 
the moment when the desire to eat one took possession of 
one of the Senators to the moment when it was sent up 
to him hot and smoking. He, sitting in the restaurant 
above, breathed his wishes to the nearest waiter, who 
shouted it apparently into space, with a reckless air of 
giving away wishes, expressed in confidence, that one 
ought to respect. But there was an ear below that 
caught the sound—a man standing at the other end of the 
speaking tube, who is on friendly terms with the cook. 
This man roared again, ‘‘One box stew,” and the sound 
went rolling on to the final emissary—the one who acted, 
In a second this last had a well-warmed dish in his 
hand, and in another second he had reduced four half 
slices of toast, evolved from some unseen spot, into eight 
diagonal and ornamental sections, lined the dish, and, 
with aturn of the wrist, a ladle in a neighboring sauce- 
pan poured oysters swimming in a creamy, delicious 
looking compound into the dish, and with another twist of 
his finger and thumb an ornamental little button of lettuce 
lay in the middle of the whole, and the dish went up the 
swift-plying dumb waiter—the only one that is dumb— 
and was placed before the waiting Senator. A many- 
galloned boiler held the stock for the soups, a steam 
table kept roast beef and mutton hot, and near the cor- 
ner was the “ pie belt,” with a cook looking out for the 
interests there, and an especial oven built to suit the de- 
mands of their nature, The cooks wore white aprons 
and white caps, and stood the heat of their ranges in a 
way that was marvelous. The atmosphere was like that 
you get in sailing down the Red Sea in summer time. 
Walking about among the cooks was one man whose 
business was that of the floor walker in a great store. 





Beyond the, kitchen, led by the engineer, I saw the 
great fan which whirls so fast that I could not see it; 
that casts my statement at the first of the sentence 
among the untruths that one utters with a good con- 
science. A very dapper little engine whirls this and 
another for the benefit of the Senate Chamber and the 
Supreme Court. The air is brought in from out-doors 
by a great shaft whose terminus outside is a low, round 
tower in the Capitol grounds that visitors are always 
curious about. The air has nothing especial or exclusive 
about it--the people of the country have just the same, 
if they go out-doors. The Senator from Vermont does 
not have his oxygen from the White Hills, nor does the 
Senator from Montana breathe the air of blizzards and 
cyclones. The great shaft ruus underground, clean, 
sweet and well kept, and the fan sets it flying up into 
the chamber above. In summer it is sent in straight ; 
in winter it is passed over heated coils and warmed in 
the entrance shaft up which it is finally carried to the 
chamber. I stood by it and heard Mr. Kyle, of South 
Dakota, still reading avery stupid speech, from hearing 
which I had fled the Senate Chamber a few minutes be- 
fore. When there is an Executive session the door to this 
shaft is closed and locked by the chief engineer, who is 
a sworn official of the Senate as much as the Sergeant at 
Arms. The fan whirls 325 times a minute to perform its 
duties. It has rivals in another place close by, that of 
the electric machinery. Here the dynamo revolves 1,700 
times a minute,and the little exciter 2,300—the latter has 
no direct connection with the Senate Chamber. If it 
had, things there might, perhaps, move a little faster, 
and some of the silver men might receive a shock and a 
start in the rightdirection, ‘Ten engines and five pumps 
do the work of the sub basement, with a number of 
trained men who groom them and are as proud of them 
as stablemen are of their horses. The piers that hold up 
the building and ali the subdividing walls are coated 
with a whitewash that does not rub off when you come 
up against it and adds to the general lightness and sweet- 
ness that prevails, as it should, at the very foundation of 
our Government. 

Three women in Washington at work as department 
clerks are safe from the ups and downs, the ins and outs 
of politics, even with the amenities of the civil service to 
reduce the dismissing of clerks as much as possible with- 
in the limits of decency;—Miss Mickleham, a great- 
granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, Mrs. Wilcox, a 
niece of Andrew Jackson, and Miss Eugenia Washing- 
ton, a daughter of Samuel Washington, nephew of 
George Washington, and so grandniece of the great 
General. 

The youngest daughter of Thomas Jefferson married 
one of the Randolphs of the old Virginia name, and 
their daughter married a Scotchman, a Mr, Mickléham. 
Their daughter Miss Mickleham has been for many years 
aclerk in the Assignment Division of the Patent Office. 
They say of her that she has been dismissed and rein- 
stated on the same day. Some Minnesota man the head 
of her division in some previous administration to whom 
the name of Mickleham naturally enough carried no 
suggestions of Thomas Jefferson and who was looking 
around for an obscure person whom it would be safe to 
displace, gave her an abrupt notice that her services 
were no longer needed, It was noised abroad instantly, 
and before night she was reinstated. She was taking 
her vacation at the time and did not know of the inci- 
dent until she returned. Civil Service asserted itself 
with regard to her if nowhere else in that division. 

Miss Washington has fora long time been a clerk in 
the Division of Salaries and Allowances in the Post Office 
Department. The work is all mathematical, and Miss 
Washington is one of the most accurate clerks in 
her division, Each post officer in the United States, 
down to those of the fourth-rate class, has his salary 
computed at a certain ratio on the amount that the office 
brings in, in the way of box-rents, canceled stamps and 
commissions upon the wrapping paper and string neces- 
sary in the work, There are but two exceptions to these 
regulations. The Postmaster of New York City has a 
salary of eight thousand dollars by law, and of the City 
of Washington, also by law, the salary is five thousand 
dollars, All the other post officers are paid on the basis 
of the amount of postal work that comes to them, The 
list is thus made out with the greatest care, and Miss 
Washington is one who makes accurate work in the share 
that comes to her, 

Mrs. Wilcox, who is a niece of the wife of Andrew 
Jackson, is another person who retains her place and 
does good work ; but of her I spoke in a previous letter 
as one of the children born in the White House and 
baptized there while Jackson was President. 

Pennsylvania Avenue has a stretch of a mile from the 
White House to the Capitol thatis historical. It has seen 
all the inaugurations from the days of Thomas Jefferson, 
down to the present. If Jefferson ever figured as the 
‘* solitary horseman” on the day he was made the Chief 
Executive otficer of the Republic, it was along this mile 
that he rode. It was half a wilderness when General 
Washington laid the corner stone of the Capitol ; it im- 
proved a little as the city began to grow, but its reputa- 
tion of being the great central artery of the Capital city 
has been fatal to its prosperity from a Civic point of view. 
It is broad and straight, but it has not shared in the gen- 





He keeps things running, or he knows the reason why. 
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fine buildings, and the owners of stores on the northside 
have driven the men who would have been glad to settle 
there, to F Street, and that, less wide and fine, has be- 
come the business street of the city. Firms like Wood- 
ard & Lathrop, the Palais Royal of Winser & Co., book- 
stores and left the Avenue to its low row 
of houses on the south side, that fringe the Smithsonian 
grounds, and toa very few good buildings, but those not 
handsome, on the north. In fact, the Avenue has looked 
as it did in 1865, when our victorious army, with Grant 
and Sherman and Custer and their brave men, came 
back from Southern battlefields, 


others have 


marched down that 
historical mile, and then went rejoicing and peacefully 
home, as quietly as if they had not settled forever the 
great question of the Federal Union. 

It has taken property owners a long time to see that 
they could not t ade on a reputation only. Lately there 
has been a move in the right direction ; the power house 
of the cable road on the Avenue is large, if it is not 
handsome, and nearly opposite is the new building of 
The Washington Post, in the center of the block between 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets. It rises above the in- 
significant houses on either side, above them by many 
stories, and with its front of Illinois sandstone, beauti- 
fully carved in its arches and window-casings, and with 
a doorway that is like a portal toa duke’s residence, it is 
au forerunner of the buildings that must come and make 
the Avenue a thing to be proud of in our Capital city. 
Within there are all the appointments that speed 
and perfect work both as to the presses, and alsoin the 
offices of the editors. Telegraph wires gather under the 
hard-wood floors in a way that makes one think of nerve 
forces, as if a building were a live thing; and speaking 
Mr. Wilkins 
und Mr. Frank Hatton, the two editors, are the one a 
Democrat and the other a Republican. They make a 
good equation, and under their hands the city has had 
now for six yearsa clean, active morning paper, with the 
news and with comments upon the news in the shape of 
editorials, and also of short, sharp, and often witty com- 
ments, which is what Washington needed for many 
years, and did not get. 


tubes like arteries permeate every part. 


The combination of two editors, 
each with different views, makes the paper if anything 
more interesting than if both thought alike, 

Mr. Hatton is not afraid to say what he thinks of 
Democratic doings, and Mr, Wilkins does not hesitate to 
criticise the Republicans when they err, and with their 
unbounded good nature the articles lie alongside of each 
other and are sure to please, even if you do not agree, I 
think they must both have joined in thinking that the 
country had heard enough of baby McKee during Mr. 
Harrison’s Administration and of baby Ruth when Mr. 
Cleveland’s turn came. They were the first to say that 
a political Campaign without dragging in the children 
would be a good thing, and if any one had occasion to 
allude to the daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Cleveland or the 
grandson of Mr. Harrison, it should be done without 
fulsome praise or gush. 

The Senate has had but one or two interesting speeches 
inall the time of the session. When Mr. Lindsay, of 
Kentucky, spoke, he was listened to with interest, partly 
because he is a new Senator, partly because he has a 
pleasant, appreciative way of handling his subject, and 
largely because he defended Mr. Carlisle, as a friend of 
the Administration. Mr, Lindsay is stout without being 
fat, gray, but not white-haired, tall, and with a manner 
that, while it was courteous, was also full of strong feel- 
ing. He did not like to have Mr. Carlisle reproached by 
the Democratic side of the Senate, whatever Republicans 
mightsay. The other good speakers among the Democrats 
have been Mr. Gray, of Delaware, and Mr. Blackburn, of 
Kentucky. Mr. Gray was in favor of repeal and said so, 
leaving a fair impression on the minds of men who are 
not 50 devoted to silver as to be almost fanatics. Mr. 
Biackburn is considered an orator ; but there is a little 
flavor of the demagog about him that impresses one 
unpleasantly. He was earnest enough when he said he 
was not in favor of the repeal of the Sherman Act, and 
that he wanted a compromise in which silver should not 
go to the wall, But Mr. Blackburn has a face that is 
coarse in spite of the refinements that civilized life al- 
ways gives to a certain extent; if a man is made of 
coarse stuff, venecring will not entirely cover it. So 
with his voice ; his words were clearly spoken, but the 
tones fell short of the full, clear sound one would like to 
hear, He was listened to by his colleagues on both sides 
and by a full gallery, and no doubt he is an orator—on 
the surface, 

The situation is that men in the Senate have largely 
been in favor of free silver. Mr. Voorhees had to turn 
his back on his connections to become the leader of Mr. 
Cleveland’s views, and he has had a bad time. More 
and more the Senators feel that the Tariff bill is more to 
the country than the Sherman repeal, and protectionists 
on both sides of the Chamber do not want to see a clo- 
sure adopied which would prevent a struggle against 
the tariff and against the repeal of the Elections Bill, 

Mr. Cleveland remained up to the last reports as firm 
asever, The dislike of a President who is ** determined 
to dictate,” as his opponents in his own party say, is 
yrowing, and it renders the situation in the Senate more 
and more uncertain, Republicans say the Democratic 
party feels bound to find some new way of doing things. 
It came into power with everything in good order and 





moving on well, and it dislikes to confirm Republican 
rule by going on in the same way. So when they adopt 
closure in the House, they try to make it unlike Mr. 
Reed’s way. Mr. Carlyle could not issue bonds last 
April, because that was what Republicans did, the tariff 
must be overturned because the Republicans settled it ; 
the Elections Bill must go under because—the Democrats 
did not originate the idea of pure elections. They don’t 
like it that the large cities should be made to behave— 
and soon, Republicans say this, and they must be for- 
given if they look on rather quietly at Mr. Cleveland in 
his obstinacy and at the Senate in its—well, something of 
the same quality. 





1893. 
BY F. M, CLARY, 


THE thirty-sixth annual Festival of the Worcester County 
Musical Association this year fell due upon Monday, Sep- 
tember 25th, and closed after as busy a week as possible, on 
¥riday, September 29th. Althothe 1893 prospectus was not 
especially alluring, nor the programs novel, with the ex- 
ception of Wednesday night,at the close of the Festival one 
could see that an advance on earlier years had been made. 
The strong local chorus and the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra were, as always, the main features; and under Mr. 
Zerrahn’s baton they again have done superior work, Solo 
talent, naturaiiy, was again chiefly the imported article. 

In asingle week a good deal must be contained ; and it 
would be convenient if Worcester could make its yearly 
musical week less of a scramble, however inspiriting. 
Monday morning, afternoon and evening, and Tuesday 
moruing and afternoon were devoted to rehearsals. With 
their informality these arealwaysa useful, delightful and 
distinctive feature of the Festival. They were such this year. 
‘he usual Tuesday afternoon organ-concert was very wisely 
omitted,tho Alexandre Guilmant was no further away than 
Boston; and had the organ been in good order, the famous 
Parisian organist could have given a recital which would 
place an ordinarily dry and uninteresting Tuesdayafternoon 
function on a plane with the other incidents. The first even- 
ing concert (also on Tuesday) opened cheerfully 
with Weber’s “Jubel Overture,” at the close of which 
the audience arose and joined somewhat sheepishly, yet 
with spirit, in two verses of ‘‘My Country, ’tis of Thee,” 
in view of the fact’ that the old air happens to close 
the work. ‘“Miriam’s Song of Triumph,” by Schu 
bert, brought out anew soprano, Miss Caroline Gardner 
Clark, a young singer with a beautiful voice and great 
breadth of style, who has for the past year studied with 
Mme, Joachim. ‘The Jewel Song from “ Faust’ was there- 
upon sung by Mrs. Lillian Nordica (the star, par excellence, 
of the Festival), who was in excellent voice, and by her 
brilliant stage-presence,no less than her fluent vocalization, 
made a great success. The second half of this first pro- 
gram was taken up by Smart’s cantata ‘**The Bride of 
Dunkerron,” with Mrs. Nordica, Mr. Rieger and Mr. 
Dufft as soloists. It was the third Festival performance 
of this work in Worcester. One remembered regretfully the 
peculiarly perfect phrasing and voice of Emma Juch in 
the cantata’s course; but the soloists certainly compared 
favorably with those in past years. The chorus sang their 
familiar parts well; andthe smooth and melodious music 
was given in a finished and generally satisfactory manner. 

The opening number on the program of the second 
concert (Wednesday afternoon) was Schumann’s Second 
Symovhony. ‘The orchestra also played two numbers by 
Ralf, Erkliirung and Die Miitle, and Goldmark’s beauti 
ful Overture “In the Spring.” Mr. Howland, a young bar- 
itone of only about twenty-two years, a native of Worces- 
ter, sang two well-worn selections—‘*‘ Honor and Arms,” 
from ‘* Samson,” and Schumann’s ** Two Grenadiers.” He 
has a voice of good quality, and uses it with taste. Mr. 
Alwin Schroeder played a difficult, uninteresting concer- 
to for the violoncello by that patron saint of virtuosity 
on the instrument, Davidoff, in his usual skillful manner. 
Miss Clark made her second appearance at this coucert,sing- 
ing ** Hear ye, Israel,” from“ Elijah,” and later the ‘* Gret- 
chen am Spinnrade,” of Schubert, and * Friihlingsnacht,”’ 
by Schumann—in the latter song appearing to best advan- 
tage. The Mendelssohn aria was well enough sung; but: Miss 
Clark is too much given to portamenti, and she seems ab 
times to force her tones, an error particularly unnecessary 
with so large and fine a voice. She will be found an addi 
tion to the ranks of oratorio singers in this part of our 
country. 

With Wednesday evening came the climax of the Festi 
val, in the first performance in New England of Saint- 
Saéps’s biblical opera, ‘Samson and Delilah.’”? The work 
has been given by the Oratorio Society of New York, under 
Walter Damrosch; but the performance Wednesday night 
to the present writer seemed far superior to the one in 
New York. The orchestra played with great spirit, the 
chorus sang their difficult parts with decision and fire. 
Mrs. Alves, as Delilah, was thoroughly satisfying. She pro- 
duced really thrilling effects in the more dramatic music. 
Mr. J. H. McKinley sang the difficult music for Samson. He 
studied it under Mr. Henschel. He has a robust voice and 
employs it well; and the other parts were satisfactorily 
taken by Mr. Ivan Morawski, Carl KE. Dufft and Mr. Rob- 
inson. The work was received with great enthusiasm, and 
already it is decided to repeat it at the next year’s Festival. 

With Thursday, it must be confessed, such a week be- 
gins to seem a trifie breathless, even for auditors. The 
afternoon’s concert began with Beethoven’s Symphony 
ink’. Mrs. Nordica sang a new dramatic scena, ‘ Jael,” 
by Mr. Jules Jordan, of Providence, R.I. Mr. Jordan 
conducted his composition, of which it had better be frankly 
said that it aims at more than it accomplishes. Mrs. 


Nordica also sang the solo in Mendelsohn’s “ Lorelei.” 
Mr. De Pachmann (who, by the by, now appears in public 
and private, with a smoothly shaven face), acceptably dis- 








appointed those who looked for old-time tricks and gri- 
maces, by his dignified demeanor. He gave a delightful ren- 
dering of Chopin’s concerto in F Minor, playing it with al} 
of his his fascination of touch and delicate execution. He 
played also three solos—the ** Poéme d’Amour,”’ by Hen 
selt, “‘ La Fileuse,” by Raff, and a “ Marzourka Brilliant,” 
by Liszt—and responded to an encore with Chopin’s Ber 
ceuse. Mrs. Rosa Linde sang an aria from Bellini’s ‘* Ry 
meo and Juliet,” and that impertinent “ adaptation” the 
vocal setting of the ‘‘ Intermezzo,” from 

“ Cavalleria’’—not meeting with much success, 

Thursday evening’s concert, popularly known as “ Ar 
tists’ Night,” was of the nature to delight those con 
cert-goers of yore, who felt that they could not get 
too much for their money, Thirteen numbers, with seven 
encores,were comprised in the entertainment. Dr. Antonin 
Dvorak conducted two of his own compositions, the 149th 
Psalm and Husitzka overture. He was greeted with great 
euthusiasm by the chorus, orchestra and audience, and at 
the close of his fine Psalm, the famous Bohemian composer, 
now of American residence, received an ovation. Mr. 
Emil Fischer sang an aria from “ La Juive”’ anda‘ Nacht- 
stuck,’’ by Schiibert. Mrs. Caroline Ostberg, the Swedish 
prima-donna, sang Verdi’s “ Ah, fors’ & lui,’”? and the fa- 
mous “ Suicidio” aria from ‘La Gioconda,” to the ap- 
parent satisfaction of the audience—one that joyously ap- 
plauded and encored everything — indiscriminately, 
Madame Ostberg added, as encores, two Swedish sonys de- 
livered very charmingly. Mr. Felix Winternitz—a violinist 
new to Worcester,who took (at very short notice) the place 
of Mr. Rafael Albertini—played a fantasie on airs from 
“Otello,” and on being recalled, gave with much dash, 
Bazzini’s familiar ‘‘Witches’ Dance.’? Mr. McKinley gavea 
finished rendering of the ** Prize Song,” from ‘* Die Meister 
singer.’”’ Mra. Katherine Fisk, a Chicago contralto, sang 
“Oh, Rendimi” from ‘* Mitrane’’—and songs by Gertrude 
Griswold and Bohm. Mrs. Fisk is a handsome woman, 
with a large and uncertain voice. The concert closed with 
Wagner’s * Kaiser March,” after the time-honored Sextet 
from ‘ Lucia,” which was demanded a second time by the 
entire house, apparently nemini contradicente! 

Friday afternoon’s concert comprised a new work, a Fes 
tival Overture, by Mr. Severn. ‘The composer is a young 
musician from Springfield, who conducted his own work, 
After it came MacDowell’s Suite in A Minor, given at last 
year’s Festival; the spirited Overture to Lalo’s ** Le Roi 
D’ys,” with the beautiful cello part delightfully played by 
Mr. Schroeder; Haydn’s Symphony, No. 12, in B flat; and 
two numbers by Madame Breck-Beaumont, viz., an aria 
from ** The Magic Flute ” and one from ** Der Feeischiitz,”’ 
Madame Beaumont bas a small voice of very sweet quality 

scarcely equal to the arias which she attempted, in which 
su many famous artists will be recalled. 

The Festival closed) with the performance of * Judas 
Maccabiwwus”’; Mrs. Nordica, Miss Clark, Mrs. Fisk, 
Mr. Rieger, Mr. Morawski and Mr. Catlerty taking 
part. After five long days of rehearsals and concerts, 
neither chorus, orchestra nor audience were in a mood for 
the heavy old oratorio, The music-making lacked the 
fire of Wednesday night. Mrs. Nordica was, as usual, sat- 
isfactory, and Miss Clark again showed the promise of 
proving a good oratorio singer. Mrs, Fisk was unfamiliar 
with her music—and again uncertain of voice. The orches- 
tra and chorus, tho thoroughly worn out, played and 
sang conscientiously, if perfunctorily, and on the whole the 
Festival was brought to a satisfactory if not a brilliant 
close. 


Mascaygni’s 


The audiences throughout the week were large, at re 
hearsals and concerts, thereby guaranteeing the financial 
as well as artistic success of the occurrence. This—even in 
a year of pecuniary stress everywhere—however, is to be 
expected in Worcester, which be it said to its credit, and to 
the credit of the thickiy settled suburbs and tributary vil 
lages, always puts hands as deep in pocket as possible for 
this yearly pleasure—the chief musical one accorded it. 
Whatever be the drawbacks to one’s finding the concep- 
tion and working-out of such an elaborate and costly event 
perfect,of its measure of usefulness and power for the good 
of art in its vicinity, there can be no doubt, 


Sine Arts. 


OLD EMBROIDERIES AT THE CHICAGO EX- 
POSITION. 


BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 


A Group of dear little girls is modestly presented to the 
Visitors at the Exposition through their daintily wrought 
samplers. The signature of each is legibly and beautifully 
written in cross-stitch. ‘hese accomplisbed girls evidently 
belonged to the aristocracy of the colonies. ‘They bore 
honored names, and were carefully trained, well-bred chil- 
dren. Mary Clare Carroll has her sampler in the Govern- 
ment Building, and it deserves its nonored position. It is 
exquisitely wrought and bears the earliest date, 1738. The 
sampler of Mary Parsons (date, 1740) is in the Massachu- 
setts Building ; and little Mary worked a religious piece, 
“Adam and Eve,” which is also in the same house. 
It shows Adam in knee-breeches and buckles, with coat 
of the period and cane in hand, seated on a bank; Eve 
sits just above him, with big, fluffy sleeves, feet crossed 
daintily, shod in the extreme of fashion, and a paroquet on 
her finger. Weasels, woodchucks, squirrels and other small 
creatures are scudding around, the larger animals appar 
ently named and sent off. The tree with forbidden fruit 
stands in the foreground, with apples red and prominent. 

Much as we admire the pious work of little Mary, our 
hearts warm to dear little Sarah Curtis, ‘aged eight.” 
The darling has worked two funny little dolls on her sam 
pler, without any pious remarks; but the work is carefully 
wrought on dark green canvas with an elaborate border. 
She was a capable little miss, and put her devotion into 
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her work. Martha Carter Fitzhugh, of Virginia, bad some 
cloud hanging over her life, for her sampler reads : 
* Her name shall live and yield a sweet perfume, 

And, tho in dust, her memory shall bloom. 

Tho I deplore my loss and wish it less, 

Yet will I kiss the rod and acquiesce.” 
Poor little Martha! She certainly was not “in dust,” but 
very much alive as she worked her pious verse. Had she, 
perhaps, lost her mamma, and did she “acquiesce” with 
tears as she stitched wearily dnder the eye of the village 
schoolmistress ? ; 

Mary Mason Peele’s sampler was finished in 1778, Then 
she must have labored at it daily as the war news was 
brought home. 

The mcral verse done in cross stitch by another child 
suggests a pious bringing up worthy of a descendant of 
Elder Brewster. Here it is: ‘‘ Lucy Augusta Brewster’s 
sampler worked in the ninth year of her age, 1829, Bristol. 
s. Bull, Instructress, 

* On the tree of life eternal, 
Youth, let all thy hopes be stayed, 
Which alone forever vernal 
Fresh about thee ne’er will fade.” 


The filial piety in another sampler, with its capital P’s, 
is truly delightful: ‘* Ruth Grey, aged eleven. 1804. 
** Next unto God, dear Parents, I address 
My Self to you in humble thankfulness 
For all your care and charge on me bestowed, 
The means of learning unto me allowed. 
Go on, I Pray, and let me still Pursue 
Such golden arts the vulgar never knew.” 

A comfortable sense of superiority appears in the last 
line which makes the big S in self seem quite the proper 
thing for such a superior young woman. But Sarah 
Elliot stands at the head of this class of good little girls. 
Her patience and diligence are unsurpassed. She has faith- 
tully stitched a whole family history on a sampler. It 
reads : 

«John Eliot, the Apostle, translated the Bible into the Indian 

tongue, Was born in England in 1604, came to New England 1631, 
Married 1632. Settled a clergyman at Roxbury 1634. Began to 
evangelize the Indians 1646. Died 1690, aged 86, had six children, 
five sons and a daughter. ‘'wosons settled in the ministry, John 
at New Cambridge, Joseph at Guilford, 1664. Died 1694, had six 
daughters and two sons, Biel and Jared. Jared settled as minis- 
ter at Killingworth. Biel settied as planter at Guilford, married 
Mary Leete, had five children, viz. Nat, Wyll, Rebecca, Margery, 
Timothy, Nathaniel, born Oct. 7th, 1728, married Rebecca 
Parmele Jan. 3rd, 1754; had two children, William and Mary. 
William born Feb. 10th, 1755, married to Ruth Rosseter Nov. 26th, 
1779, had three sons, died Feb. 14th, 1833 aged 78. Ruth, his wife, 
died July 19th, 1814. Worked by Sarah Ann Elliot, who was a 
descendant of Charles Elliot, at Miss Kimberly’s school at Guil- 
ford Jan, 9th, 1834.” 
Any ordinary little girl would have put a period to her 
sampler when she reached Biel and Jared. But no, this 
was to be a real ‘‘ memorial tablet,” an ‘‘opus magnum ”’; 
in its small way to keep company with Queen Matilda’s 
tapestry. Weare not at all surprised that Miss Kimberly 
saw to it that her own name also was preserved on such a 
creditable piece of work. 

In the Massachusetts Building, where several of these 
samplers are found, are other interesting relics besides the 
delightful old embroideries. It seems hardly respectful to 
make a bedquilt of Lady Washington's gowns; but the 
quilt is here,and also petticoat and gown worn by Dorothy, 
wife of Governor Hancock. Here also is part of Mrs. 
Governor Hancock’s painted silk ball dress, and her hus- 
band’s embroidered waistcoat,done daintily in chain and 
satin stitch. Here is another gown of Mrs. John Adams, 
and part of the wedding dress of Mrs. Alice Scuthworth, 
wife of Governor Bradford. But much more remarkable 
than the fine gowns is the piece of a bedquilt, said to be 
the work of Rose Standish and embroidered by her when 
coming overin the ‘* Mayflower.” ho the voyage was long, 
Rose Standish certainly worked only a small part of the 
quilt on that rough journey. There are several examples 
of choice, old embroidery. One elaborate piece is an em- 
broidered petticoat of Mrs. Henry Quincy. One of the 
choicest designs is on a small strip from an old bed hang- 
ing. This has a large conventional flower spray, with 
other smaller conventional sprays near it. It is worked in 
seven shades of blue on homespun linen in New England 
stitch, In this same stitch are several embroidered pockets, 
which were used before the days of bead bags. A handker- 
chief, worked by an Indian princess, before the Revolution, 

has a very modern look ; but the mourning piece, ‘ Sacred 
tothe memory of Margaret Adams,” is a real relic. 

In the Virginia Building the work of Nelly Custis is pre- 
served, She sketched from nature, did theorem painting 
and embroidered. The embroidery is better than the 
painting; but it is wholly unpretentious work, including 
a boy on a donkey in cross-stitch, and a screen with sadly 
faded roses. 

The Government Building has a few interesting examples 
of old needlework. A white waistcoat, the work of Marie 

Autoinette, is embroidered with scattered bugs and 

worms. It calls to mind the lisping, naughty small boy, 

who shocked his mamma by saying: “I eat bugth and 
wormth, I do. I ate three yethterday—two thmooth 
ones and a woolly one.’’ Here are mure than two shiny 

“smooth ones,” and a veritable green ‘ woolly’? worm 

crawling on the waistcoat, while a dainty vine borders the 

garment. Another waistcoat is far sweeter, sentimentally, 
for itis embroidered with roses, heart’s-ease and sweet 
peas; but in spite of its fine sentiment it is not half so 
good a design as the creepy one of the queen. Near by is 

a stomacher of Queen Elizabeth, done in Oriental design 

in chenille. Queen Victoria has lately revived this same 

chenille work. In one of the cases isa grenadier’s cap, 
made by Sarah Emmons, of Boston. On this a horse is 

embroidered and the word “ Loyalty,” with the letters B. 

R. Thisis but one of forty hats that were made for the 

company. The date being 1772, of course they were made 

for British subjects. 


in thecrypt of Worcester Cathedral, when it was renovated, 
and supposed to be as old as the time of the Tudors. One 
of these pieces is a quilt with conventional floral design, 
like the Eastern embroideries, but evidently English work. 
The two other pieces are in one of the cases in the large 
hall. One represents the figure of Christ with alamb. The 
coloring is remarkably fresh. The other is the Madonna 
and Child in gold on white. Not far from the superb 
hanging, ‘* The Goddess Pomona,’ designed by Burne- 
Jones, is a collection of old Indian work, saved at the time 
of thesacking of Delhi. ‘These pieces are very rich in color, 
many of them being samples of work that cannot be found 
now. They are rich in color, with set designs and endless 
work, masses of gold color or gold on black. These Orien- 
tal embroideries are fascinating, and one longs to touch 
their soft, silky folds. 
Queen Victoria has ** graciously ” loaned an embroider- 
ed prayer-book cover of Charles 1. On this is a floral bor- 
der and crown, the date 1619 and the motto “* Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.’ Another book of the sixteenth century 
has a border of the finest macramé lace, which has the effect 
of carved ivory. Countess de Brazza, of Italy, an Ameri- 
can who has done much to encourage the lace industry in 
Italy, exhibits elaborate gold embroidery. Iu the gallery 
of the Woman’s Building is a reproduction of Queen Ma- 
tilda’s tapestry. Here also is a reproduction of the throne 
of the Czars, Jean and Peter, with barbaric designs in gold 
on red, clumsy work, but with brutal strength that holds 
theeye. Near at haud is the New York collection of em- 
broideries, rich in specimens of old work. Mrs, Richard M. 
Hunt, formerly President of the Decorative Art Society, 
has contributed the largest number of embroideries to this 
collection. They are all sacred subjects, five of the ten be- 
ing saints. Needlework in the reigns of the Louis is repre- 
sented by the embroidery loaned by Mr. James A, Garland. 
Three of the six pieces are of the Louis XIV period and 
one each of the age of Louis XIII, XVand XVI. A chair 
seat, embroidered by Marie Louise, with crown and initial 
“N,” for Napoleon I, is one of the interesting historic pieces 
of needlework. 
More than half of the New York collection represents 
religious work. This includes pictures of the Holy Family, 
of Saints, altar cloths and priests’ vestments. The church 
work is precious with gold and silver thread. But still 
more precious are the samples of solid stitchery, represent- 
ing thought and labor. On two long strips, is a series of 
groups of figures outlined in black. The drawing is rude, 
but it is solid work in silk, and they are remarkably in- 
teresting specimens of old work, 
The collection of embroideries in the Woman’s Building 
contains many superb specimens of work, tho not dis- 
played to the best advantage, being scattered over the 
great building instead of massed together. Every choice 
piece of old work emphasizes the importance of undertak- 
ing a worthy piece of needlework which can only grow 
more valuable with years. We regret that no special col- 
lection wus made for the Exposition of old colonial em- 
broidery, tho a few good specimens of this work are in the 
Massachusetts Building. 
Embroideries and tapestries are found outside of the Art 
and Woman’s Buildings. When strolling in the Plaisance 
we see astonishing woven hangings reproducing ‘* greenery 
yallery ” caricatures of modern famous pictures. Among 
the Kastern stuffs hang copies of ‘The Angelus”’ by the 
dozen ; but we turn aside to a dark corner where a_ black- 
bearded Oriental guards huge chests of real treasures. 
“This is genuine Kastern work,” we say. ‘This is beau- 
tiful.”’ “Ah, you know the good work. You love the 
beautiful,” he answers quickly. ‘I will show you” ; and 
he uncovers a great chest and lifts up the lid and turns 
back corner after corner of the shimmering silky rugs and 
embroideries, tempting the visitor to stroke them lovingly. 
Then growing confidential under the glamour of the glit- 
tering things, he says, ‘‘I have better than these. Will 
you come upand see? [have acollection.” So we climb 
up to a room dark with rich rugs, while a hanging lamp 
sheds a subdued light falling upon a piece of ancient em- 
broidery in soft colors. “‘It is very old, was captured 
by the Moors from Spain, and one like this was sold 
for five thousaud pounds in London,” he continues, 
“So soft is the color, beautiful! so interesting for the 
heart! You see! a religious piece, Christian, but with 
Arabic border by the Moors.”? The old design and Arabic 
border were there, glowing mystically in the dim light. 
“You like the old,’ continued the Oriental. ‘ Here isa 
vest and Medici collar of Marie de Medici, wife of Henry 
VI, King of France.” It was stiff with gold thread and 
embroidery. ‘ You find this rug beautiful in color,” 
says our guide, gently. ‘It is silk, very precious, was used 
on a divan by Abdurrahman ILI,” The light from the 
hanging lamp falls on the silken covering, revealing its 
wonderful color. ‘*Is this really Chicago or Bagdad ?”’ 
we say to ourselves, and shut our eyes and rub the 
hyacinth ring on our left hand and expect the thing to 
vanish. But, no; our silken-bearded Oriental continues : 
‘““T have many other beautiful embroideries, old, wonder- 
ful. What you think, my collection not worth fifty cents 
to see?’ It is, indeed, the Plaisance and not Bagdad ; and 
we feel our way down the dark stairway, and go out into 
the sunshine and walk on into a ‘‘ Street in Cairo.” 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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AMONG the bequests to the National Portrait Gallery of 
Great Britain, as recorded in its report for 1892-1893, is a 
series of twenty-two portraits relating to Sir John Frank- 
lin and bis companions. These pictures were left by Lady 
Franklin to the nation ; but they were to be left in the 
hands of her friend, Miss Cracroft, during her life. Miss 
Cracroft’s death last year gives this interesting collection 
to the British public. 





....The Art Students’ Association of Boston, a wide- 
awake institution, proposes to transform what was for- 


merly a rink into an Art Building, containing more than 
thirty studios, a suite of club rooms, and two large picture 





Tn the English collection are three pieces of work found 





Sanitary. 


KISSING. 


ATTENTION was called lately to the danger that may lurk 
in a kiss, as shown by the illness that followed * kissing 
the bride.’””, A month ago the wedding took place, and the 
following item from an exchange gives the sequel : 

“ JAMESTOWN, N. Y., September 13th. 
* Ransom Bratt, aged thirty-five years, died of diphtheria at 
his home in Kiantone, N. Y., yesterday. The Bratt family, con- 
sisting of Mr. and Mrs. Bratt and their nine year old daughter, 
attended a wedding in the town of Kiantone less than a month 
ago. The bride had a sore throat at the time which developed 
into diphtheria, and many cases of the disease broke out among 
those who attended the wedding and kissed the bride. The 
Bratt girl died two weeks ago. Immediately afterward Mrs. 
Bratt died, and yesterday Mr. Bratt died. The others who were 
attacked by the disease recovered.” 
That there are unaccountable outbreaks of this disease 
no experienced person will deny, but: no up-to-the time 
physician can be persuaded that an attack comes on de 
novo, any more than he will believe that a stalk of corn 
that he finds in his garden, came up without a kernel being 
dropped in the soil. As Dr. Irving A. Watson, the accom- 
plished Secretary of the New Hampshire Board of Health 
Says: 
“When the pollen of the pine forests of Michigan and the 
Northwest is carried in the air and showered down 
in New Hampshire, who shall say that the germ of 
some disease which is many times smaller than the spores of 
the pine may not in a warm and humid atmosphere be 
carried to greater distances and there produce disease ? Who 
can say that epidemics, which are sometimes so sudden and wide- 
spread as to convince many that they are dependent upon some 
‘occult constitution’ of the air are not in this manner sown 
broadcast ? Facts may be stranger than flights of fancy and yet 
follow a fixed and definite law.” 
If the indiscriminate and almost universal practice of 
kissing could be restricted to those cases in which it is an 
expression of sincere affection the world would be the 
gainer in more ways than one. 
The recent case of diphtheria conveyed by “ kissing 
the bride” is matched by another instance of infection by 
kissing that comes from Ohio: 
“Scarlet fever contracted by a kiss is the latest freak in in- 
fectious diseases. A report of this peculiar case is given in a 
letter received recently by Secretary Probst, of the State Board 
of Health, from Mifflin, Ashland County, O. The letter states 
that a lady recently came tothe village from Mansfield, O., ac- 
companied by a child suffering froma slight attack of scarlet 
fever. They called ona friend, and the scarlet fever patient 
was permitted to kiss three children in the family where the 
visit was made. Within a week the three children were stricken 
with the disease, and their father and mother have since fallen 
victims to the contagion.” 


Miller, the Berlin savant, was the first scientist to call 
attention to the danger from this source, and he sets forth 
his reasons in a paper in the Journal of Laryngology 
upon “The Human Mouth as a Focus of Infection”’: 


* He enumerates, as diseases traced to the oral bacteria, dental 
caries, and its consequences, pneumonia fever, tonsilitis, angina 
ludovici, pneumococcus, abscesses, actinomycosis, noma, thrush, 
and other oral infections, diphtheria, tuberculosis, and the 
human form of stomatitis epidemica, or foot or mouth disease . 
He gives a list of oral bacteria that have been cultivated, num- 
bering twenty-two varieties, besides numerous other pathogenic 
micro-organisms that have been found in the mouth, but have 
not been as yet cultivated in artificial media.” 


Most people have seen a tree growing between two 
separated fragments of a huge rock, the contours and 
cleavage of which show plainly that it was the ceaseless, 
silent, subtle increments added to the tiny sprout that 
constituted the tree at first which has caused this sun- 
dering of the rugged bowlder. Something quite akin to 
this has happened to one of England’s ancient and most 
cherished customs, by the infinitesimal microbe since he 
took his majestic way among the affairs of men. The 
custom obtains in all grades of society, from the sovereign 
who says to the Archbishop administering the coronation 
oath, ‘* The things which I have here before promised | 
will perform and keep; so help me God,” and then kisses 
the book, down to the poorest,witness who testifies to the 
guilt or innocence of the most insignificant prisoner hold- 
ing up his hand and swearing that he will tell ‘ the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth,” and then 
kisses the book. Already, through the earnest efforts of 
enlightened men, who realize that a real danger lurksin ap- 
plying the lips to a book that has been kissed by generations 
of prisoners as well as witnesses, an Act was passe d, in 1886, 
allowing persons to swear, holding up the right hand ; 
yet so wedded is an Englishman to a custom because it is a 
custom, and an article is so venerated because it has been 
used a long time, that sanitarians and medical societies 
are making efforts to awaken such an interest in the mat- 
ter as will eradicate the practice which still continues in 
full force in many courts. An oath ratified by contact 
with a ‘“‘sacred object’? was formerly held to be far more 
binding than one merely written or speken ; sometimes the 
swearer laid his hand or an altar, across, a bishop’s crosier 
orarelic. The English word signifying the sacred object 
is halidome, but to duly impress her cosmopolitan popula- 
tion England allows the native and hereditary citizen to be 
sworn by kissing the New Testament, the Jew the Old Tes- 
tament, the Mahommedan the Koran, and the Hindu the 
Veda, these being, respectively, the * sacred objects’? most 
reverently regarded. It is to be hoped that the microbe- 
saturated tome will be banished, and that the hide-bound 
English peasant will learn that just as substantial justice 
is obtained in Scotland, where the oath has been accompa- 
nied by the upraised right hand alone for a long time. 
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A SHORT time ago we called attention to the fact that 
out in Oklahoma they had enacted a most progressive law 
for the regulation of medical practice ; whether out there 





galleries for exhibition purposes, 


people are like Ensign Stebbins, “for the law,but agin its 
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execution,” or whether the officers of the law are so few as 
tiot to be able to spy out offenders, we do not know; but we 
copy literally a recent doctor’s manifesto : 


“ Located at Perkins, and will visit Patient at ther home if 80 
Desired. 

“Dr. C. WELTER and for Beast. 

* Special attention will be taken in woman complains old or 
young and will treat cases of Rhumatism and Eplective fits and 
the Doctor will keep on hand a salv that he maks himseff good for 
man woman alments warnted as good a salv that is in the 
United State for all soorse or swelling saddle soorse or collar 
Bruses and will grow out a new Hoof and the Doctor will make 
asyrup for cofs and could and Pleurise in the side or lungs 
charges Reasonable Consultation free” 

It is as bare of punctuation as Lord Timothy Dexter’s 
book ; but he failed to supply a page of marks to be used at 
discretion, as did the latter. 


Biblical Research. 
RECENT NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. 


NEVER before has the inter-Testament literature at- 
tracted the attention which it does to-day, and this for 
the best of reasons; it is the natural and necessary out- 
come of the historical method of Bible study. The New 
Testament world of intellectual, religious and spiritual 
ideas, even with a full acknowledgment of the divine and 
revealed character of New Testament truth, is a field of re- 
search that most abundantly repays the efforts of the stu- 

* dent of New Testament theology, in determining the men- 
tal, moral, doctrinal and ethical atmosphere which Christ 
and the New Testament preachers and writers breathed, 
and in which they moved and lived and had their being. 
The Jewish apocaly pses are,accordingly,no longer regarded 
merely in the light of literary curiosities, nor only as even 
Luther regarded them ‘‘as books not to be counted equal to 
the inspired, but as worthy of being read,” as he states in 
his translation to the Apocrypha, but as the best possible 
aids in determining the historical background of the New 
Testament. The number of detailed investigations of one 
or the other of these books, or one or the other phase of the 
problem is almost legion. Of general discussions, showing 
independence of investigation, there have beén but few 
outside of Schiirer, in his well-known master work. Re- 
cently the French scholar Faye, in his “ Les A pocalypses 
Juives,” hes critically discussed the literary side of the 
problem and thus prepared the way still better for properly 
utilizing these strange productions. His results agree in 
a large measure with those of Spitta and Kabisch, in so far 
as these scholars have spoken on this subject. He is a very 
close analyst. In 4 Ezra he sees four originally separate 
apocalypses ; in Baruch also four, as alsoin the Book of 

Snoch, while in the Apocalypse of St. John there are two ; 
only the Assumptio Mosis is not a composite. This whole 
class of literature he divides into popular, rabbinical and 
transcendental apocalypses. The first of these aims to 
revive the national and political hopes of Israel, and in- 
cludes such portions as, (1) the Eagle Vision in 4 Ezra, 
11, 12, written under Domitian; (2) the Vision of the 
Man, who is to be understood to be the Messiah, in 4 Ezra, 
13,written in the last year of the Republic; (3) the Vision of 
the Woods, Baruch, %é-40, about the middle of the first 
Christian century; (4) the vision of the wild animals, 
Enoch, 85-90, written in the days of John Hyrcanus, about 
the close of the second century, B.c. The non-allegorical 
apocalypses include, among others, (1) portions of 4 Ezra ; 





(2) a Jewish apocalypse, portions of which are’ to 
be found in the Kevelation of St. John; (3) a 
second Jewish apocalypse also found in Revelation 


The first of these was written about 30 B.C.: the second in 
the days of Caligula; the third immediately after the death 
of Nero. The Assumptio Mosis also belongs to this class, 
written after the death of Herod the Great. The abbinic- 
al apocalypses are, (1), Baruch, 6-32, written soon after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, 70 A.D.; (2). Baruch, 53-75, written 
before that event. The transcendental apocalypses are, (1), 
Baruch, 48-52, 7: 41-43, 2; 76, 1-4, written at the close of the 
first Christian century: (2), the apocalypse of Salathiel, now 
the first four visions in 4 Ezra, written after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. This chronological rearrangement isa 
novel attempt, but apparently is not done without good 
reasons. If found correct by later study it will form an 
excellent basis for a rational development of apocalyptic 
ideas in Israel, which, as is acknowledged even by conserv- 
ative scholars, largely influenced at least the method and 
form of presentation in New Testament revelations and 
teachings. Radical critics, indeed, go as far as to see in 
these writings also the sources of New Testament thought: 
but the sui generis element of the New Testament books is 
such, that just for their deepest: and grandest ideas contem- 
porary literature finds no parallel. 


_ 
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In the Journal of the German Palestine Society, Dr. 
Georg Kampflmeyer, in an article of 71 pages, completes 
his systematic discussion of old names in modern Pales- 
tine and Syria, in which ali who are interested in the geog- 
raphy and archeology of the Holy Land will find solid 
material for study. Schumacher, of Haifa, begins a de- 
scription of a journey in the Hauran, undertaken under 
the auspices of the Society. A map accompanies the ar- 
ticle. One of the Arabic inscriptions, of which he had 
made a squeeze, of historical character, is reproduced in 
facsimile, and discussed by Dr. Max von Berchem. Dr. 
Benzenger, in an article of nearly 50 pages, gives a com- 
plete survey of the Palestine literature for 1891, omitting 
only that which is directly biblical in character ; 371 num- 
bers are discussed in a way that gives the reader an excel- 
lent bird’s-eye view of what is done for the study of the 
land and people of Palestine. In the whole number of 


more than 150 pages there is scarcely half a dozen which 
the scientific student of the Scriptures cannot read with 
advantage. 
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Science. 


A NEW determination of the mass and density of the 
earth recently made in France, by Alphonse Berget, is in- 
teresting on account of the novelty of the method and the 
delicacy of the instrumental measurements. In the older 
methods the gravitational attraction of the earth is com- 
pared with that of some solid mass—the mass of a moun- 
tain in the older semi-astronomical methods, or that of 
huge balls of lead, mercury or other metals in the methods 
of Cavendish, Cornu, Jolly and Wilsing. Berget utilizes 
a sheet of water. His process consisted in repeatedly low- 
ering and raising the level of a small lake of about eighty 
acres in area, and measuring the consequent change in 
the force of gravity at a point near the middle of the lake, 
and a few feet above its surface. The level of the lake 
could be lowered one meter in an hour or two by sluice- 
ways provided for the purpose, and raised again almost as 
quickly. To measure the force of gravity he used what is 
knowu as a “hydrogen gravimeter,” in which the pres- 
sure of a column of mercury acts against the elasticity of 
hydrogen in an air-tight vessel kept at an invariable 
temperature. Every change in the force of gravity causes 
motion of the mercury; but as the actual changes in this 
case were extremely small (only about one twenty-millionth 
of the whole force)it was necessary to employ extraordinary 
methods of measurement, and resort was had to a plan 
devised many years ago by Fizeau. The apparatus was 
so arranged that the end of the column of mercury was 
brought very near toa polished plate of glass—so near that 
colored ‘interference fringes,’ like those upon a soap- 
bubble, were produced in the thin intervening film. Any 
motion of the mercury amounting to one hundred-millionth 
of an inch produces a measurable displacement of these 
fringes when observed by a suitably arranged microscope. 
In the present case Berget found that the removal of one 
meter thickness of water from the lake disturbed the sur- 
face of the mercury almost exactly one-half a millionth 
of an inch (1.26 microms), and he deduces for the density of 
the earth a value 5.41 times that of water. This is in very 
fair accordance, considering the circumstances, with the 
true value, 5.58, determined by the elaborate investiga- 
tions of Cornu and Bailli, in 1873, and Wilsing in 1888. 
The weakness of Berget’s method lies in the necessity of 
an absolutely constant temperature in the gravimeter 
during the several hours through which the observations 
must continue; itis easily shown that a variation of 1-10,000 
of a degree would be fatal, and it is hard to admit that any 
methods now known could secure perfect immunity from 
changes so minute. 


.... By the liberality of friends (in New York mainly) the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirfit is now provided with 
an astronomical outfit far superior to that of any other 
institution in the Kast, and fairly on a level with that of 
any but a very few in this country or in Evrope. The col- 
lege had long possessed a small ‘‘ observatory of instruc- 
tion,’’ with an excellent equipment of the usual instru- 
ments suitable for students’ use; but a few years ago a 
violent storm unroofed the building and destroyed the 
five-inch telescope. A new observatory has now been 
built, with a large revolving dome, by Grubb, of Dublin, 
and a fine twelve-inch telescope, with visual and photo- 
graphic object-glasses, by Brashear, and an exquisite 
equatorial mounting, by Warner and Swasey, is just fin- 
ished, and will be erected at once. This telescope was on 
exhibition at Chicago, where it was greatly admired, and 
is a duplicate (with some additions and improvements) of 
that just furnished to the Dudley Observatory. A first- 
class spectroscope, by Brashear, goes with it, and a full 
supply of all the accessories necessary for carrying on 
astro-physical work in the most effective manner. The 
observatory is to be under the charge of Prof. R. H. West, 
an honor-graduate of Princeton, who has been for several 
years a valued member of the Beirfit: Faculty, and has 
been in this country during the summer looking after the 
construction of his instruments. There is every reason to 
expect that under his able management the new observa- 
tory, with its advantage of the Mediterranean atmosphere 
and its distance from all other tmportant astronomical 
stations, will be able to render important services to 
science, 

School and College. 

THE Leland Stanford, Junior, University has begun 
its third year’s work with a larger faculty ayd an increased 
attendance. ‘Twenty-eight departments of instruction are 
provided, requiring a faculty of more than seventy pro- 
fessors, instructors and assistants. Last year 764 students 
were enrolled. This year the number will probably not be 
far short of 1,000. Many of the new students are from the 
Kast. This is particularly the case with graduate students 
and others coming with advanced standing. Perhaps what 
will seem the most striking departure from the plans of 
other universities is in regard to the study of law. Law is 
made a regular university department and not a profes- 
sional school. The requirements for admission are the 
same as in other departments. The courses are open to 
election as major or minor subjects, and the same degree is 


to be granted to those who have taken law as a major sub- 
ject as in other departments. 


..-. The University of Denveris to be honored this month 
by a visit from Colonel Defforges, of the French army, one 
of the most distinguished geodesists of the world. He is 
making observations of the intensity of the force of grav- 
ity at a number of places on the surface of the earth. A 
pendulum of definite length is set swinging at each place, 
and the rapidity of the vibrations noted with the utmost 
exactness; the stronger the force of gravity is the more 
rapidly the pendulum vibrates. Such researches are 
undertaken for finding the amount by which the earth’s 
form deviates from that of a perfect sphere. Colonel Def- 











forges will swing his pendulum at the Chamberlin Op. 
servatory of the University, in order to make use of its 
facilities for accurate determination of time. He hag 
chosen only two other stations in the United States for 
these delicate and important observations—Chicago, I1],, 
and Mt. Hamilton, Cal., the site of the Lick Observatory, 


... -Shepardson College for Women, Granville, O., opened 
recently under very prosperous circumstances. The new 
dining hall was ready for occupancy, making the third large 
building for the college erected within the last six years, 
The Department of Music is ina most flourishing condition, 
Miss S. M. Moore, of the New England Conservatory, and 
pupil of Herr Raif, of Berlin, is instructor for piano and 
organ. Mr. Otto Engweison, a vocalist who has had years 
of the most careful training—his last teacher being Sim 
Reeves, of London—has charge of the department voice, 
An encouraging feature in the College Department proper 
is found in the fact that a larger number of the new pupils 
than usual come prepared for regular work in the advanced 
classes, 


....Roanoke College, Virginia, has entered upon its 
forty-first year with a large attendance of young men from 
a dozen States—from Massachusetts and New York to 
Texas and the Indian Territory. Nearly all of the students 
are entering regular courses for graduation, and the Fresh- 
man class is the largest for years. The Faculty has been 
recently enlarged by the election of Charles Armand Mil- 
ler, A.M., class of ’87, as Assistant Professor of Ancient 
Languages, and Luther B. Woodward, of South Framing- 
ham, Mass., as director of athletics ahd gymnastics. 


...-Geneva College, Beaver Dam Falls, Penn., opened 
last month with the largest attendance in its history. 
Prof. I.B. White, an honor man of class of ’85, has charge of 
the Academic department. Miss Waddle,at head of Musical 
department, is of New England Conservatory. Two others 
have been added to the Faculty. These new features, the 
establishment of ‘a musical department and the granting 
of diplomas to those that complete the course, are expected 
to add to the numbers of the college, which belongs to the 
Covenanters. 


....The oldest buildings of Washington and Jefferson 
College were erected in 1793, and so this greatly useful in- 
stitution, with the present term, enters on its second cen- 
tury. The financial depression has not told on the usual 
attendance of students, to the great delight of the full 
corps of professors who are on duty. The new $40,000 
gymnasium is thoroughly equipped, and isa great source 
of attraction and satisfaction. 


....The Academic department of the University of Cin- 
cinnati has had a remarkable accession this year. One 
hundred and eighteen new students entered. In the Sat- 
urday Extension classes of last year there was an enroll- 
ment of two hundred and fifty-eight. The Dean, Professor 
Sproull, is arranging to have four covrses of lectures on 
the Bible and biblical topics, to be given by eminent schol- 
ars. 








Personals. 


Ir is expected tbat the Ameer of Afghanistan will 
shortly visit Europe. He has recently proclaimed his son 
co-regent, and he can be left in charge of the kingdom. He 
is a grim man, and there will be great curiosity to see him 
in the civilized capitals. He is credited with saying that 
if one would ‘‘ govern wolves” he must be ‘a lion.” A 
recent sketch of him says: 





** He has governed his country more firmly than any of his pred- 
ecessors and has shown himself a greater leader. A marked 
characteristic of his disposition is equanimity of mind. With 
this placidity there is a frankness and courtesy of manner that 
have uniformly produced a favorable impression on the Eng- 
lish who have been brought into personal relations with him. 
Unlike many, one may almost say the majority of Asiatic 
princes, he has not, on attaining to the supreme power, turned 
out a debauchee or adrunkard. His habits are believed to be 
most temperate, and his strength of character has protected him 
against sensuality. The one dark spot on a strong and even en- 
gaging personality is the severity of his rule.” 


.... When it was reported recently that that liberal and 
enlightened Chinese statesman, Viceroy Li Hung Chang, 
had declared in favor of expelling all foreigners from 
China, his admirers in this country were amazed and sus- 
pected a mistake. It turns out that it was another man, 
the Viceroy of the Hupsh Province, Tschang Tsh Tung, 
who gave utterance to the hostile expression. He is one of 
the chiefs of the Old Chinese party, and is said to be ex- 
ceedingly unpopular. It is supposed by some that he made 
the recommendations in the hope of ingratiating kimself 
in the favor of the Emperor. ‘he Viceroy is a member 
of the Hanhu—the Chinese Academy of Sciences—and is 
said to be one of the wisest men in the Flowery Kingdom. 


....Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who used to be a strong 
Liberal, and is now one of the most tenacious Liberal- 
Unionists, opposing most of Mr. Gladstone’s schemes, and 
particularly his Irish Home Rule plan, is now in this coun- 


try. A short time ago he married an American wife. He 
does not speak hopefully of the continuance of the Glad- 
stone ministry. The next appeal to the country will, he 
thinks, result in the return of the Conservatives to power. 
Naturally, he hopes so. He has the faculty, when he 
speaks in Parliament, of angering Mr. Gladstone, perhaps 
more than any otber man, and the Grand Old Man has on 
several occasions given sharp and telling retorts. 


....It isto be hoped that the recent reports of an attempt 
of the German Emperor to make friends with the old Iron 
Statesman, now ill at Kissingen, will prove to be true and 


that reconciliation may take place before the Prince passes 
away. A statement recently published in a Bismarck 
paper in Berlin is not very bopeful. It says: 


“The words exchanged by the Emperor and Prince Bismarck 
in their last official interview continue to indicate the relations 
between them. In that interview the Emperor said : ‘ You re- 
fuse then, even if your maste: commands?’ Prince Bismarck re- 
plied : ‘My master’s power ends at thethreshhold of my wife's 

rawing room.’” 
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Music. 


ec'—_ 
BY E. IRENAZXUS STEVENSON, 


Tne Philharmonic Society of New York has issued its 
preliminary musical announcements for the winter. The 
dates of the six concerts and six rehearsals have been 
printed inthis journal. The program for the first concert 
will beSchumann’s Third Symphony (the ‘‘ Rhenish”’); an 
air from Gluck’s ‘‘ Alceste’’; a Divertemento by Bach, ar- 
ranged for the orchestra by Mr. Seidl; and “ Siegfried’s 
Death; and the Self-Immolation of Briinnhilde” from 
“The Dusk of the Gods,”” Mrs. Materna will be the soloist. 
he second concert will present Arnold Krug’s ‘ Othello” 
Prolog, Which fine symphonic picture has been rather let 
alone here for some years; Brahms’s Violin Concertoin D, op. 
77, and Beethoven’s Third Symphony. Mr. Henri Marteau 
is announced as the soloist. The repertory of the succeed- 
ing concerts will contain the following compositions with 
others : 







Heydn 
.. Beethoven 
soccccccese bBCHAIKOVSKY 


symphony, 


“ i, Ms ce cdansssdesiocasscaned Christian Sinding 
Overture, “ Euryanthe”..... Se Salasie aelsieawuiens ... Weber 

oo “A Midsummer Night's Dream”’........ Mendelssohn 

CS “Im Fruehling,” op. 36....... piles hiiasiehiewete Goldmark 
Siegfried Idyl.......seccsevcccscsees nak cneckaien abiewbaecnees Wagner 
symphonic Variations, op. Bee sa sikiaROa yu wre cosine Revere Te Nicodé 
Concerto for Violoncello, No. 2, E minor, op. 30 

(NOW) isv.0sciee 0 sige qieisspieie eisia SSAC shia ele ano Sewn Sie . Victor Herbert 


Dr. Antonin Dvorak’s New Symphony, No. 5 in E minor, 
will be performed during the season, if published ; ot her- 
wise, bis Fourth Symphony in G, op. 88, will be given, Two 
other soloists, respectively, at the third and fourth concerts, 
will be Miss:Adele aus der Ohe and Mr. Victor Herbert. 
Subscribers of last season can renew their subscriptions 
with the privilege of reclaiming their last year’s seats dur- 
ing the week of October 23d-29th, from nine in the morn- 
ing until 5p. M. After the expiration of that week new 
subscriptions will be received. ‘The prices of season seats, 
for rehearsals are—boxes (six seats) sixty dollars, parquet, 
ten dollars, dress circle, cight and six dollars, according 
to location, balcony five and four dollars. For the concerts 
the schedule is the same except as to boxes for the concerts, 
which are sold at fifteen dollars advance in the afternoon 
tariff. 

The Hinrichs Opera Company’s performances in English 
and Italian, at the Garden Theater, and the afternoon 
organ recital to-morrow by Mr. Alexander Guilmant, being 
his first public appearance in this city, are incidents of 
this week. 

The Symphony Society sets forth as part of its prospectus 
the performance of the works mentioned herewith : Ber- 
liow’s * Harold in Italy” Symphony; Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony ; Brahms’s C Minor Symphony ; Dvorak’s Vio- 
lin Concerto (new); Mackenzie’s symphonic-poem, ‘ La 
Belle Dame sans Merci’’—not performed here since certain 
Philharmonic concerts some years ago; Grieg’s * Olaf 
Trygvason”’; Saint-Saéns Symphonic-poem ‘ Phaeton’’; 
Schumann’s Fourth (D Minor) Symphony ; Tschaikov- 
sky’s Sixth Symphony (new); Tschaikovsky’s ‘* Romeo and 
Juliet” Fantasia; scenes from “The Valkyr’ and from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner. Solo artists engaged in 
addition to the omnipresent Mrs, Materna and young Mr, 
Marteau are Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann, Mr. Adolf Brod- 
vky and Mr, Plunkett Greene. Subscribers to former sea- 
sons Can secure their usual seats during the week October 
I6th-2Ist, from 9 A.M. untild P.M., after which new subscrip- 
tions will be received, and the unclaimed sittings sold. A 
circular of particulars as to prices is obtainable at the Mu- 
sic Hall or in the larger music shops of the city. The Ora- 
torio Soviety’s sale of seats to old subscribers will occur 
during the week October 23d-28th. In regard to the work 
of the latter society it may be added that the weekly re- 
hearsals of the chorus have been resumed, on Thursday 
nights, for the winter, in Recital Hall (Music Hall), and 
that any persous who desire to become members can apply 
in person at the Hall between eight and ten on the evening 
named, 

The dates of the appearances of Mr, Joseph Slivinski, 
pianist, are announced as the evenings of November 28th 
and 0th, and December 2d. The concerts are to be orches- 
tral, The concerti included in the programs are mention- 
ed as Beethoven’s in G and in E flat, Rubinstein’s in D 
minor and Schuman’s in A minor. Mr, Anton Seidl will 
conduct, and proposes to add to the general ipterest of the 
entertainments by making the purely orchestral numbers 
as varied as possible and by introducing several novelties. 

The literary jurors intrusted with the task of reading 
the manuscript libretti submitted for the prize offered by 
the National Conservatory of Music, requested the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber, to notify Miss Margaret 
Merington that the decision was in favor of her two-act 
libretto, entitled “ Daphne.’ Miss Merington is known in 
the city as a successful playwright. A second competition 

is now in progress, prizes being offered as before for the 
best grand opera, the best opera-comique, the best libret- 
to, the best symphony, overture, cantata or string quar- 
tet, the manuscripts to be submitted before the fifteenth 
of November. 

Mrs. Adelina Patti will give ber first concerts for 1893 in 
the Music Hall on the night of Thursday, November 
Uth, and the afternoon of Saturday the 11th. The miscel- 
laneous first program will conclude with the third act of 
Gounod’s * Faust.” Mrs. Patti’s supporting company will 
be Mrs. Guerrina Fabbri, Mrs. Louise Engel and Messrs. 
Durward Lely, Antonio Gallassi and Franco Novara. Mr. 
Lely will be recalled as an English tenor with a pleasant 
voice, who suffered a good many hardships of artistic for- 
tune when Mr. Oscar Hammerstein undertook operatic 
performances in English last year. 

contributed article on the late Worcester (Mass.) 


Music Festival will be found on another page of this issue 
of the paper. 

Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann will be heard in three 
Chopin recitals on the afternoons of the 17th, 24th and 31st 
of this month, at half-past three o’clock, in his usual place 


Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


THE Democratic and Republican State conventions of 
New York were held last week, the former at Saratoga, 
the latter at Syracuse. The Democrats nominated for the 
Court of Appeals Isaac H. Maynard, also candidates for 
Secretary of State, Comptroller, Attorney-General, State 
Treasurer and State Engineer and Surveyor. Mr. Edward 
T. Bartlett heads the Republican ticket for the Court of 
Appeals. The Republican platform severely arraigns 
the Democratic administration of the State for corruption 
anc for the proceedings which resulted in the theft of 
Senate seats. Altho many protests were made in the 
Democratic press before the Democratic convention met 
against the nomination of Mr. Maynard, it was carried 
with only one dissenting vote. One of the leading inci- 
dents of the convention was the dropping of the name cf 
Bourke Cochran from the State Committee. This is sup- 
posed to have been done at the instance of Mr. Croker, 
who is the Chief of Tammany Hall, and to indicate Mr. 
Croker’s dis .leasure because Mr. Cochran has supported 
the Administration. 


.... The first two races of the International yacht contest 
between Lord Dunraven’s boat, the “* Valkyrie,” and the 
American yacht *‘ Vigilant,” were sailed on Saturday of 
last week and on Monday of this. The first race was ap- 
pointed for Thursday, but the wind failed and it was not 
finished. On Saturday the ** Vigilant ’’ beat the ‘ Val- 
kyrie’’ over the course at Sandy Hook by seven minutes, 
thirty-six seconds. This is to be reduced by the time 
allowance granted to the ‘‘Valkyrie,” of one minute, forty- 
eightseconds. The breeze was a seventeen knot breeze. 
On Monday under a twenty-three knot breeze the “ Vigi- 
lant’? again beat by twelve minutes, twenty-five seconds, 
from which the time allowance of one minute and forty- 
eight seconds is to be deducted. The third race will be 
sailed on Wednesday. 


....No action has been taken in the Senate on the Silver 
Repeal bill. Senator Voorhees, in charge of it, announced 
last week that on Wednesday next he would ask the Senate 
to sit continuously until the subject shall be disposed of. 
Absent Senators have been requested to be present so that 
a quorum shall be in attendance constantly until a vote is 
taken or until the hopelessness of reaching a vote is dem- 
onstrated and a compromise agreed to. It was stated that 
Secretary Carlisle had expressed his opinion that the Sen- 
ate could not possibly pass the Repeal bill, and that Sena- 
tor Sherman coincided in this view. The report has not 
been confirmed, but Senator Voorhees says there is no rea- 
son to believe that the majority cannot compel a vote on 
the pending bill. 


.... Secretary Carlisle has sent a communication to the 
Senate in response to a resolution asking why he did not 
purchase the full amount of silver required by the law in 
August and September. He states that the reason was he 
could not get it at the market price; that he made offers 
to holders of bullion at what he understood to be the pre- 
vailing rates, and could not get the full amount. He in- 
terpreted the law as giving him the power to fix the fair 
market price of bullion. 


.... It was announced last week that an executive mes- 
sage on Hawaiian affairs is ready to be sent to the Senate 
as soon as the silver question is disposed of. It is stated 
that the document embodies the recommendations of Mr. 
Blount, chief of which is that the question of-establishing a 
protectorate by the United States should be submitted to a 
plebiscite, in which the natives and the foreign-born resi 
dents should have equal rights of voting. 


.... The Hamburg-American steamship ‘ Russia,’ which 
arrived at quarantine on Sunday, fourteen days trom 
Hamburg, reports that five passengers died during the 
voyage and twoare ill. Several of these cases are believed 
to be due to Asiatic cholera, The ‘‘ Russia” isthe second 
vessel to arrive at this port with cholera this year. The 
“ Russia” is to be isolated just as the ** Karamania ’’ was 
in August. 


.... The week in the House of Representatives has been oc- 
cupied almost entirely by a continuation of the discussion 
on the proposed repeal of the Federal Election laws. Mr, 
Fitch, of New York, has offered a substitute for the Tucker 
bill, which, while differing in details, embodies the same 
principle. It is expected that a vote will be reached dur- 
ing the present week. 


....The “ Lucania,” of the Cunard line, has broken the 
ocean steamship record for the westward passage. She 
arrived at this port last week, having covered the distance 
in 5 days, 13 hours and 29 minutes. The record had been 
previously held by the “ Paris,” but the “ Lucania” has 
covered the distance in59 minutes less than the time made 
by the former. 

Both parties in Massachusetts have nominated their 
tickets. The Democrats have selected a Russell for Gov 
ernor, not the present popular young Governor, William 
E., altho many daily papers, particularly in the West, so 
announce, but John EK. The Republicans have nominated 
Mr. Greenhalge, a man of ability and much popular 
strength. 

....A very severe storm visited New Orleans and other 
places on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico last week and 
did very great damage. Many lives were lost in the floods 
in Louisiana, and much property was destroyed. The 
number of lives lost was placed at 2,275. Among the sur- 
vivors great destitution is said to exist, and there is need of 
relief. 


.... Organizations are being formed in most of the coun- 





of concertizing, Chickering Hall, 


track legislation. They propose to interest themselves in 
the election of a Legislature which will repeal the im- 
moral laws passed last winter. 


....A story is telegraphed from San Francisco to the 
effect that 22,000 wealthy Jews of Russia have been expelled 
from that country and will come to the United States. It 
is said that a majority of them will make their homes on 
the Pacific Coast. 


... Last week in the local elections in Connecticut many 
towns which have hitherto been license towns voted no- 
license. A number of women voted for the first time. 
The Republicans made large gains. 


.... Tbe Senate Committee reported favorably last week 
the nomination of Mr. Van Alen to be Minister to Italy, 
and it is thought probable that the Senate will shortly 
confirm it. 


FOREIGN, 


.... There has been an uprising of the Moors at Melilla 
on the northern coast of Morocco, The Spanish garrison 
at that place was besieged by 6,000 Moslem warriors. In 
the contest eighteen Spaniards were killed and thirty-five 
wounded.” The revolting Moors are said to be of the Rifft 
tribes who inhabit the mountains of northeru Morocco and 
who have not been under the control of theSultan. The 
latest reports from Melilla state that tho the Moors sued 
for peace on the 3d, they had been re-enforced and on the 
7th surrounded Melilla, occupying strong positions on the 
hills. The holy men throughout Morocco are preaching a 
war of extermination against all European ‘ infidels.” 
The Spanish forces have been heavily re-enforced and the 
Moors will be punished unless they disperse. 


bombarding Rio Janeiro. Not very much damage was 
done,but all business in the city was interrupted. Our naval 
department received the information on Saturday that 
the Brazilian Government having promised to dismount 
the guns in the defense of the capital, Admiral Mello has 
agreed to stop fighting. 


.... Prince Bismarck has made the journey from Kissin- 
gen to Friedrichsruhe. On arriving at the latter place he 
walked from the train to his carriage without assistance. 
There seems to have been a decided improvement in his 
condition. It is said that he has determined to get well. 


-Pallas, the anarchist, who attempted to assassinate 
General De Campos, was shot in the back in accordance 
with the sentence of a court martial at Barcelona, Spain, 
October 6th. 


...»-Memorial services in honor of Charles Stewart Par- 
nell were held in Dublin October 8th. Thousands of per 
sons from all parts of the Island attended. 


....Four hundred cases of cholera and 220 deaths were 
registered at Palermo, Italy, during the week ending Octo- 
ber 10th. 


....-Marshal McMahon, ex-President of France, is dan- 
gerously ill. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


ONE obstinate man can hang a jury and estop a verdict. 
Half a dozen obstinate men, it seems, can hang the Senate of 
these United States and estop action on the subject of its delib- 
erations, preventing the verdict for which the people are wait- 
ing with patience worn threadbare. If this can be done by an 
insignificant faction of the Senate, against the will of the people 
and to thwart the purpose for which Congress was called to- 
gether, it can surely be done by the majority, in the interests 
of the people and in behalf of necessary legislation.—Philadel- 
phia Kvening Telegraph. 


Sctnmens When the Rev. Mr. Noyes expresses the hope or the con- 
viction that the belief is mistaken and that the heathen will be 
saved without the preaching of the Gospel, he knocks out the un- 
derpinning of the whole missionary system. If they are to have 
a future probation under angelic instruction, the necessity of 
converting them to Christianity on earth is not imperative; they 
can be left to the mercy of God, and no responsibility for their 
fate will rest on people who’ are already converted. Thus Mr. 
Noyes destroys the argument on which the missionary society of 
the Congregationalists relies for its practical maintenance. If bis 
view prevails, it must prepare to go out of business; the reason 
for its existence is gone.—New York Sun. 


Among the results of the Parliament of Religions these 
may be noted: No anti-Christian faith has offered to lay its sa- 
cred scriptures beside the Bible for comparison; no contrasted 
creed, however it may boast of righteousness, has proposed a 
single new ethical conception not found in Christianity ; no phi- 
losophy has offered to us a nobler conception of God than that 
we have obtained from the Old and New Testaments; ho hope 
richer and more consoling has been suggested than the hope of 
an immortality of holiness; and no religion has presented to us 
a record of such continuous and tender self-sacrifice as that of 
the Christian believer. And it is especially noticeable that most 
of the men who eulogized alien faiths were those who personally 
owed their intellectual quickening and their morals both to con- 
tact with Christianity. —The Interior. 


In view of the President’s professions as to rewarding po- 
litical workers (and Mr. Van Alen, by reason of his contribution, 
js a political worker) with places in the Government, the fact 
that he should have nominated Mr. Van Alen for the Italian 
mission wasan act of the greatest unwisdom, and that Mr. Whit- 
ney should have urged him to make the appointment partakes 
of treachery. Had Mr. Whitney been bent upon playing the part 
of the true friend he would have told Mr. Van Alen that he was 
sorry, but that the contribution debarred him from his ambi- 
tions; and if Mr. Van Alen had been insistent and had applied 
through other channels, Mr. Whitney should have advised the 
President against the serious consequences which must follow 
from listening to his suit. That this was not done those who are 
interested in the cause of good government in this country, irre- 
spective of the politics of the man who is President, must deeply 
regret. Mr. Cleveland has made a grave mistake. He has disap- 
pointed his friends, and he has delighted his enemies.—The Ex- 
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TO FRIENDS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
Stand fast in one spirit, 


gether for the faith of the 


with one mind striving to- 
Gospel, 

Prove all things, hold fast tothat which is good, 

Be not weary in well doing. 

Be not carried about with divers and strange doctrines, 

If any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure 
in him. 

For now we live, if ye stand faust in the Lord. 
Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions 


which ye have been taught, whether by word or our 
epistle, 
And ifa house be divided against itself, that) house 


cannot stand. 


Be ye strong therefore, and let not your hands be 


weak ; for your work shall be rewarded, 
Thow shalt be stedfast, and shalt not fear, 
Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord. 
> 


THE ISSUE AT WORCESTER. 


THE corporate members of the American Board will 
meet, act and ad‘ourn during the present week. It will 
probably be one of the most important sessions in the 
history of the Boatd. Some very grave questions will 
undoubtedly be raised and discussed, and the future of 
the Board and of the great mission interests under. its 
care will depend upon the action that shall be taken. 


While there are many questions there is practically 
but one issue at Worcester, 





Whether the proposal be to 
enlarge the Prudential Committee, to replace some of its 
members, to make a change in the oftice of its secreta- 
ries, to pass a resolution modifying or rescinding the in- 
structions piven at Des Moines and Springtield, or to 
appoint Mr. Noyes as a mission: uy of the Board in Japan 

—all these are different questions; but they all have to 
do with the one issue, and that is, whether the policy of 
the Board as to the appointment of missionaries shall or 
shall not be changed. 


The discussions at Des Moines, when the instructions 


were first adopted, and at Springfield, when the 
great battle over them took place 
main point, 


second 
, Were directed to the 
Shall men who believe in future 
probation be appointed as missionaries of the American 


which was: 








Board? It is true that at Springfield the matter of re- 
ferring the theological fitness of candidates to local 
councils formed an important part of the debate; but 
there was noattempt to conceal the fact that the purpose 
of it was to prevent a carrying out of the instructions given 
at Des Moines. In all the long, and, at times, heated con- 
troversy in the American Board since 1886, the real issue 
has been just what it was at Des Moines and Springfield. 
It has not, however, always been clear that the various 
propositions made from time to time for changes in the 
management of the Board were designed to strike at the 
policy of the Board. So long as it was certain that 
nothing could be done directly to overthrow that policy, 
the plan of indirect attack was skillfully and persistently 
conducted. It has been a part of the tactics of the 
liberals to throw suspicion upon the fairness of 
the administration of the Prudential Committee. So 
much has been said about these faithful men and the 
secretaries that some have come to the conclusion that 
there must be something wrong. But it has been dem- 
onstrated over and over again that the officers of the 
Board have simply been faithful to the trust committed 
tothem. They are not responsible for its policy, only 
for theie obedience to it. The Board itself is the final 
authority; and now that it is again assembling for its an- 
nual meeting the liberals have hopes, as the result of the 
agitation which they have kept up during the year, that 
they will be able to make some progress toward the goal 
of their hopes. 

We trust that all the corporate members who love the 
Board, have its interests at heart and desire the mainte- 
nance of the wise rule against the appointment of future 
probation candidates, will be in their places at Worcester 
and will scrutinize with unusual care every proposition 
that is offered, All 
that can be done in that direction has already been done, 
with results that do not encourage the hope of reaching 
peace in that way. 


There is no need of a compromise. 


We suppose thatitis probable that a proposition will be 
made to direct the Prudential Committee to commission 
Mr. Noyes asa missionary of the American Board, There 
is a rumor to the effect that some of the missionaries in 
Japan have been induced to go out of their way to express 
their regret at the decision of the Prudential Comittee 
not to appoint him and to ask the Board to intervene 
and overrule the Prudential Committee. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Noyes in the face of his declaration that the 
views for which he was rejected in 1886 and subsequent- 
ly, are stillheld by him, without ‘essential modification” 
or “essential restraint,” would mean practically the 
same thing as a resolution to“ repeal” the instructions to 
the Prudential Committee to guard the Board against 
any committal to the doctrine of probation after death, 

The settlement of this case should be made upon. its 
theological and not upon its personal aspects. Mr, Noyes 
may beagood man; buthe has plainly avowed belief in a 


doctrine which the American Board has pronounced 
dangerous, and which it has instructed its Prudential 


Committee to guard against, and which neither the 
Board itself nor the Prudential Committee bas author- 
ized the missionaries to teach, The doctrinal question 
is the same doctrinal question that was presented in 
IS86, in L887, in 1888, and again in 1893, when his case last 
came before the Prudential Committee. This is the point 
to be kept steadily in view by all who desire that the 
policy of the Board with reference to the Andover hy- 
pothesis should remain unchanged. 
trying to conceal or deny the fact that the appointment 
of Mr. Noyes, under whatever pretext and with what- 
ever explanations, would ammount toa practical repeal of 
the instructions of 1886 and 1887, and would accomplish, 
indirectly, what the resolution offered at Chicago last 
year, and overwhelmingly rejected, sought to accomplish 
directly. 

It is a time for men who love the Board and who are 
anxious about its future to stand firmly by the record of 
the past without wavering. Further concession or com- 
promise is fraught with great harm. It is impossible 
that the appointment of Mr. Noyes, if it should be 
decreed at Worcester—a result we do not anticipate— 
should settle the controversy in the Board ; on the con- 
trary, it will intensify it and give it new life. [tis nota 
peace measure, but a war measure ; not thé end of agi- 
tation, but the beginning of new troubles. 

The liberals have had a great deal to say the past week 
with reference to the dissatisfaction that exists among 
the churches with the Prudential Committee. Such dis- 
satisfaction as is now to be found after diligent search- 
ing is but small indeed compared with that which will 
manifest itself if, lured on by false hopes, the majority 
are led at Worcester to vote for the appointment of Mr. 
Noyes. Our advice to the corporate members is to stand 
firm and not allow themselves to be misled by any such 
statements. 

As tothe project of enlarging the Prudential Committee, 
it is, indirectly, a reflection upon the men who have so 
faithfully conducted its affairs. 
that it will be carried. 


There is no use in 


We do not anticipate 
It is not satisfactory to the lib- 
erals, and there is no other reason in favor of adopting 
it. ‘To change the personnel of the Committee or of the 
secretaries would be a mean and unjust method of in- 
flicting Censure upon a body of men who have-done no 
wrong, unless it be wrong to follow instructions to 
which a small minority clamorously object. 








We trust to the honor of the Board not to adopt such 
an expedient to mollify those who have sought now for 
eight years or more to obtain control of the manage- 
ment. They are the real obstructives, there are none 
other. Let them understand at Worcester, once again 
and for all, that the American Board is not to be moved 
from the position it took at Des Moines, reaffirmed at 
Worcester, and held to unflinchingly at Minneapolis and 


at Chicago. 
a on 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE CENTENNIAL, 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE is ‘celebrating her centennial this 
week, Brown University and Dartmouth are older, and 
of course the venerable institutions at Cambridge and 
New Haven. Had it been possible to carry out at once 
Colonel Williams’s will it would have been the third in 
order of the New England colleges. It was thirty years 
before the prudent trustees saw themselves able to take 
a step, and eight more before the school they opened in 
1785 had developed into a college. 

The patriotic and martial ardor of the founder took 
him into battle at Lake George, where he fell, shot 
through the head, in 1755, in combat against the French 
and Indians. A presentiment had led him to draw up 
his will before he marched with his command from Al- 
bany. 

No college ever grew from a freer foundation. The 
Church and the ministers had nothing to do with the 
original donation ; nor did Colonel Walliams apparently 
have any thought of promoting religion directly by what 
he was doing. It is even a matterof tradition that the 
first years of this college, which has borne sach a lead- 
ing part in the religious history of New England, was to 
the time of Dr. Griftin’s presidency not much short of a 
nest of infidels. This distinguished man, with his bril- 
liant personality and flame of sacred eloquence, came 
near transforming it into an evangelistic seminary. 

The famous Haystack Prayer Meeting and its mission 
ary results belonged in the first period when I’rench in- 
fidelity was the fashion. The Haystack Prayer Meeting 
is said to have been an escape from the persecution that 
had to be faced At all events, in the 
Providence of God, that beautiful flower, the Haystack 
Mission Band, grew and blossomed while the hold of 
French infidelity was yet unbroken, Out of that same 
South and West college which would harbor no prayer- 
meeting, came the four students who carried the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian Churches of the country into 
the crowning glory of their history, the foreign mission- 
ary work, 

The evangelical reaction under Dr, Griflin may have 
been too strong for the purely educational interests of 
thecollege, But it put down the rampant infidelity of 
the day and started that stream of religious develop- 
ment which, after some vicissitudes, at last settled down 
into the sweet Christian reasonableness of Dr. Hopkins’s 


nearer home. 


rule and the heavenly grace and inspiration of his 
brother, Professor Albert, as he was known by the 
students, 


It is no disparagement to the large and able men who 
have been and still are connected with Williams College, 
that its alumni pronounce as they do these two names. 
One is a name unsurpassed in the educational annals of 
the country, In some departments of work and some 
kinds of instruction others may have been superior to 
him ; but taken all in all for what he had to do, for his 
place, his conception of it, and what he made of it, we 
doubt if this country has had his equal. 

He stepped from his chairas professor into the presi- 
dency in 1836, and set upat once an educational discip ine 
which was very different from Dr. Griftin’s revivalistic 
enthusiasms. There was probably at that time no other 
President inan American college who had so clear and 
sound a conception of what an American college should 
be, nor of the theory and object of college discipline. 

He cared very little for numbers, and kept clear of 
that rock, which is the special danger now lying in the 
track of American colleges, the ambition for university 
expansion. He wanted his apparatus of men and means 
ample and even generous. He wanted the college well 
appointed for what it was and was to do. He was not 
himself a man of great learning or reading. His con- 
ception of college work lay more in the line of di-cipline 
than of erudition, The philosophy he elaborated was a 
system for sustaining,guiding and directing his students, 
and was intended to give a philosophy of man, of life 
and of the world. Every man in the college recognized 
his formative touch and was only too eager to feel it 
upon him. Under his direction the Williams training 
received a wonderfully all-around character which re- 
lieved it from mannerism. The President had studied 
medicine and knew how to look out for sane and sani- 
tary conditions in all relations, and was able to put the 
college on that basis of simple naturalness and mauly, 
independent work which has been so vigorously devel- 
oped by the present incumbent, President Carter. 

No fairer scene greets the traveler's eye in New Kug- 
land than that which spreads before him in Walliams- 
town, beautiful for situation, beautiful by the care and 
touch of art, beautiful for the training of man which goes 
forward in that bright and bracing place. It is indeed 
an ideal New England college town, where the town has 
not run away from the college and where the college 
has not run away from sound ideas of its mission. 
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Long may it flourish, developing its work on the old 
lines of natural simplicity, truth and honest work. Long 
may religion dominate the college, and the college dom- 
inate the town, and both continue to breathe as they now 
do the sentiment of the noble passage we have seen 
yuoted from Dr. Hopkins’s Inaugural in 1836 : 

“[have no ambition to build p here what would be 
called a great institution. But I do desire, and I 
shall labor, that this may be a safe college, that 
here may be health and cheerful study and kind feelings 
und pure morals; and that in the memory of future stu- 
dents college life may be made a still more verdant spot.” 


THE HAWAIIANS AND ANNEXATION. 


We seem to have inspired intimations of what is the 
nature of Commissioner Blount’s report of the situation 
in Hawaii and what the President intends to recommend 
to the Senate on the subject of annexation, We are 
told that he proposes that before any action is taken on 
theannexation of Hawaiithere shall be a popular vote of 
the citizens of Hawaii upon the subject. It has evident- 
ly been impressed upon Mr, Blount that the native 
Hawaiians, by whichambiguous term is meant not those 
who are citizens by birth but those who are of the orig- 
inal Hawaiian race, are opposed to annexation, and that 
their government does not represent the people. He has 
been told that they are partisans of the Queen by a large 
majority and desire to remain independent of this coun- 
try. He has been told that the sentiment in favor of an- 
nexation is one that is confined to the ‘“‘missionary party,” 
Americans who have gone there as preachers and 





teachers, their descendants, and the other Americans | 


who have gone there for business or residence ; that they 
do not properly represent the country o1 the people, but 
are a tyrannical clique of forceful men who have seized 
the Government by violence, dethroned the Queen, and 
whose voice should not determine the future of those 
Islands. 

We suppose there is just a fraction of truth in’ these 
statements. We presume it may be true that a majority, 
tho not a large majority, of those who belong to the 
native Hawaiian race do not desire annexation. And 
yet that is by no means certain. It isa fact that all the 
leading native pastors of Hawaii, with a singleexception, 
are in favor of union with the United States. It is be- 
yond question that the most intelligent and progressive 
portion of them take this position. But itis just as true 
that those who favor the old native customs and who are 
controlled by the old Kahuna superstitutions think they 
see in annexation a new power which would stand in 
the way of the old heathen order of things. There would 





then be no chance for their hanging about a vicious 
court, We are not at all sure on which side the majority 
would stand. While the wealth of the Islands, their 
business, their enterprise and their intelligence are over- 
whelmingly in favor of annexation, the ignorance and 
disguised paganism of the country would oppose it. It is 
this ignorance and disguised paganism, represented in 
the late Queen and her court, which the country could 
not endure and which was overthrown. 

In such a popular vote it would be an interesting ques 
tion who should have the right to vote. We do not sup- 
pose that an administration which is unwilling that the 
representatives of its own Government should watch over 
the freedom of elections within its own limits could fora 
moment think of sending John I, Davenport to Hawaii 
to see to it that there is no fraud and no intimidation in 
the proposed plebiscite. We do not exactly know how 
our Government would assure itself that such a vote was 
free and full, and that the Mawaiian Government did not 
interfere to control the popular decision. It is a very cu- 
rious thing for one country to deal not with the Govern- 
ment of another country but back of it with the citizens. 
The Government of a country is generally supposed to 
represent its citizens. We have a little curiosity to know 
what would be said if the Hawaiian Government should 
reply by asking for a popular referendum to the citizens 
of the United States as t> whether Hawaii should be an- 
nexed, 

Further than this, what shall be done with the Chinese 
and Japanese and Portuguese? Shall they vote—these 
men who have been imported as laborers on plantations 
for a term of years? In our own country we do not en- 
courage or do not allow the Chinamen to receive the 
right of suffrage; and if the Hawaiian Government should 
imagine that such a plebiscite was to be confined only to 
native Hawaiians and English-speaking people, we do 
not know how our Government could object. 

Yet whatever the difticulties the proposition is much 
better than unconditional rejection. It implies that 
there is no essential opposition to the annexation of 
Hawaii, and that the only thing standing in the way is 
a doubt as to the desire of its people to become a part of 
the United States. We certainly should not wish annex- 
ation unless the people desire it. Butin discovering the 
desire of the people we put a great weight upon the de- 
sire of those who best represent the best interests of 
Hawaii. We do not consider that a manis to be dis- 
franchised because he is an adopted citizen, and certainly 
not because his father was an adopted citizen or his 
grandfather a missionary. If Mr. Schurz or Mr. God- 
kin, the one a German and the other an frishman by 
birth, has the right of opinion on a political question 
affecting the United States, equally have these Ameri- 





can-Hawaiians a right to be considered ; and the greater 
their intelligence the greater their right and the more 
valuable their judgment. We most earnestly hope that 
in some way, however grudgingly, what is the desire of 
the country on this matter, and still more the desire of 
Hawaii, may be accomplished. 


+ 
- 


IMPORTANT FACTS AND FIGURES. 


THE American (now the Congregational) Home Mission- 
ary Society has no corporate members—so-called—from 
whom it receives instructions. It has no 250 men scat- 
tered over all the country who act in any way in direct- 
ing its affairs. It has fifteen unpaid Trustees, who serve 
as an Executive Committee, and they meet monthly to 
consult with and direct its able officers. It has three sec- 
retaries and a treasurer. As a rule, a majority of the 
Committee attend meetings once a month. 
[ts officers do most of the work, The amount of money 
received by this worthy instititution averages abo it 
$750,000 yearly ; and it is wisely and economically used. 
No better managed corporation exists in the country 
than this. It employs able Christian men and women 
as preachers and teachers in doing its work. It lives 
and labors in peace. 

The work of the American Bible Society is done almost 
entirely by four men.  Lts receipts last year were nearly 
$600,000. It has a Board, or Committee, of thirty-six 
men, who meet once a month to oversee and direct in 
regard to its business. 

The Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Board has _five 
men only—viz., three secretaries, one recording secretary 
and a treasurer—to attend to the proper distribution of 
over one million dollars, which, as reported, was the total 
amountof its receipts during the past year. It has a 
Board of twenty-one members elected by the General 
Assembly, which Board corresponds in its powers and 
duties with the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board. 





these 


The American Baptist Missionary Union has only five 
oficial managers, who receive and use in its missionary 
work nearly one million dollars annually ($977,841 last 
year). Lt has aBoard of only nine members, or fourteen 
men in all, to superintend the using of that vast sum of 
money, and it is all safely and wisely used. 

The Methodist Missionary Society, Home and Foreign, 
received for missionary purposes, during the past year, 
$1,672 330, and siv men only—viz., four secretaries and 
two treasurers had the practical distribution of that im- 


yearly income of $37,000,000—all safely and successfully 
managed by only forty men, including its officers. 

The New York Central Railroad Company, with its 
capital of $156,000,000 and its vast yearly receipts 
amounting to more than $45,000,000 is managed and 
entirely controlled by only tweive men. But we have only 
space to cite one more business institution. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, with its capital 
stock and bonded debt amounting to the immense sum 
of $220,000,000, and with its $62,000,000 in its freight and 
passenger receipts, etc., has in the management of these 
millions only seventeen men, 

What think ye, members of the American Board, of all 
these facts and figures? Is it not time to call a halt in in- 
creasing its expenses or membership in any direction ¢ 
A mistake made now can hardly be remedied in the 
future. 





Editorial Votes. 


WE are compelled toadd four pages to our regular num- 
ber this week in order to make room for articles and docu 
ments connected with the meeting this week of the Ameri 
can Board, Besides the reports of the officers there are 
articles by George H. Leavitt, D.D., A. H. Plumb, D.D., 
and the Rev. J. R. Thurston on the policy of the Board. 
Maurice Thompson writes on the Test of Originality ; 
Filizabeth Cady Stanton on Home Patriotism ; « Catholic 
Onlooker on the Faribault Fiasco; President Bartlett on 
Paul’s Authority; the Rev. A. C. Dixon on “ @hristian 
Science’”’; the Rev. Thomas P. Hughes on Pilgrims to 
Mecca ; Kate Foote on Washington affairs ; F. M. Clary on 
the Worcester Musical Festival; Miss Hetta L. H. Ward 
on Old Embroidery at the Chicago Exposition, and Prof. 
E. H. Farrington on Dairy Tests at the World’s Fair. 
There is a poem by the well-known English writer Lewis 
Morris, and others by Helen EK. Smith and Nannie Fitz 
hugh Maclean; and the first half of a story by Harold 


Frederic, and a story for young people by John V. Sears. 


The Congregationalist says that the “largest number 
of those interested in the work of the American Board do 
not desire the triumph of either radicals or ultra-con- 
servatives.”” The inference is that it wants to be under- 
stood as occupying itself a middle position. If this is so, 





mense sum of money. It has a Board of managers of 
sixty-four able men, appointed by the General Confer- 
ence, who faithfully serve in directing the good work of 
that great and useful corporation. The body of Bishops, 
numbering fifteen, are ex-officio members of the Board. 

The affairs of the Presbyterian Home Missionary 
Society are practically conducted by jive men only. Its 
receipts during the past year were $967,454. It hasa 
Board of unpaid directors, consisting of twenty-one men. 

The American Missionary Association has only six 
official managers, allof whom are active and faithful 
workers. It has an Executive Committee of only fif- 
teen men, who direct all its affairs, 
year were K1S0568, 

Now in the foregoing we have included seven of the 
leading religious iostitutions in this country, whose re- 
ceipts during the past year vary from $130,568 to $1,672,- 
330. These figures show that the Prudential Commit- 
tee of the American Board, numbering twelve members, 
should not and cannot be either wisely, safely or eco- 
nomically enlarged. It is possible, altho not probable, 
that the Prudential Committee may need additional 
clerical help. If so it should be cheerfully and promptly 
granted, + 

Now let us carefully look into the management of a 
a few of our largest :ecular corporations. The following 
figures will show conclusively that the American Board 
has now practically no reason whatever to increase the 
number of its Prudential Committee. 

The American Board has gone to the utmost limit in 
its expenses and in the number of its official managers— 
known as the Prudential Committee. The proposed 
enlargement is only to make it possible to give employ- 
ment to missionaries who believe in the ‘‘ mere hypoth- 
esis of ** future probation”—in ‘‘ speculations” which, 
as President Storrs says, have, so far as he knows, no 
support whatever in the Bible. Now let us have more 
‘* business figures.” 


Its receipts last 


The New York Life Insurance Company, with assets 
now in hand amounting to $137,500,000, is practically 
managed by only twelve men (the same number as the 
Prudential Committee), while it has twenty-one Trus- 
tees only—including the names of its official managers, 
These Trustees act at stated.periods as do the 250 cor- 
porate members of the American Board, altho they meet 
more frequently than the members of that Board. 

The Eyuitable Life Assurance Society of New York 
has only ‘ifty men in all—including officers and direct- 
ors—to manaze successfully fhe entire business affairs 
of that great institution whose assets now amount to 
$155,000,000—with a yearly income of about $40,000,000. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
now has assets amounting to over $175,000,000 and is 
said to be the largest institution of its class in the world, 





with the control of the immense assets named and a 


it is very curious that its demands should be almost 
identical with those made by The Andover Review and 
The Outlook. Surely if there are any radicals these peri- 
odicals are their organs. The Congreyationalist demands 
the appointment by the Board at Worcester of Mr. Noyes 
without any reference to the ‘‘ past misunderstandings 
between himself and the Prudential Committee.”’ It also 
demands “ such a changein the Prudential Committee and 
officials that the domination which now controls it shall be 
ended.’” Now these two demands are identical with those 
of the two organs we have named, and if we are to judge 
of the position of The Congregutionalist in a logical way we 
should say that it is to be classed with the radicals. 
It certainly does not occupy an independent position, 
but is an advocate of such changes as will make the policy 
of the American Board what the liberals have long desired 
it to be. If the majority at Worcester listen to these de- 
mands they will accomplish a revolution in the American 
Board. If that was thought so undesirable a year ago in 
Chicago, it is curious indeed that such a change of senti- 
ment should occur during the year. That many of the 
conservatives are tired of the controversy, as Dr. Leavitt 
points out this week, we have no doubt. It has been a 
tiresome controversy ; but who began it, and who has kept 
it going? It is not the conservatives, but those who pro- 
tested against the action at Des Moines and Springtield, 
and who have been trying to break down the policy there 
adopted. If the Board was right at Des Moines and Spring 

field and so recently as last October, shall it now change 
because the liberals have kept up the agitation? It would 
seem to us to be a shameful surrender, and we cannot be 

lieve it possible that the majority will consent to it. 


THE interest in the political nominations in New York, 
which were made last week, centers in that of Judge May- 
nard, who has been put forward by the Democrats for Judge 
of the Court of Appeals. While it is true that this nomi 
nation was made in the Democratic Convention at Sara- 
toga with only one dissentient voice, it is equally true that 
the better element of the party protested against it in ad- 
vance and still protests against it. Mr. Maynard is not a fit 
man to occupy the bench. He was one of those who as- 
sisted in the theft of the State Senate. It was he who went 
to the State Comptroller’s office, where the returns for 
Dutchess County, as corrected by order of the Supreme 
Court, had been sent, secured the returns by a subterfuge, 
and gave them to a confederate, and thus made sure that 
the right returns should not come before the State Board 
of Canvassers. A high-minded committee of the Bar As- 
sociation, consisting of Democrats and Republicans alike, 
Mr. Hornblower, who has just been nominated for Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, be- 
ing one of them, made an investigation and reported to the 
public that Mr. Maynard’s act was a criminal act. The 
fact that notwithstanding this severe arraignment, which 
received’ the indorsement of all except extreme partisans, 
Mr. Maynard should have been appointed by Governor 
Flower to fillan unexpired term in the Court of Appeals, 
only shows how thoroughly this State is dominated by the 





Hill-Tammany régime. It was ahumiliation to the people 


of the State that a man who had violated the penal laws 
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and might have been condemned to undergo imprisonment, 
should be promoted to the chief court of aState, But now 
he is put forward for approval by the suffrages of the peo- 
ple. He did a service which was valued by the party of Hill 
and Croker, and the party has determined to take care of 
him. His nomination was decreed months ago, and the 
delegates at Suratoga last week simply registered the will 
of the leaders of the party. Now it will be for the people 
to decide between a discredited man like Maynard and an 
able, clean and competent man like Mr. Bartlett, who has 
been nominated by the Republicans for the same position. 
We trust that there is honor enough among the voters of 
this State to refuse, even under the party banner and the 
party lash, to stain the honor of the State by electing Isaac 
H. Maynard to serve in its highest tribunal. 


THE Maine Free Baptist Association, at the close of a 
useful and enthusiastic meeting at Saco, passed, among 
others, the following resolution : 

“R 
horizon of our denominational fellowship be carried on through 
the Conference Board of General Conference, or under its direc- 
tion.’ 


solved, That all measures looking toward broadening the 


Now this appears to us a reasonable and self-respecting 
attitude. It is directed at the efforts which have been 
made in Michigan to secure a union between the Free Bap- 
tists of that State and the Regular Baptists without any 
consideration of the obligations due to the General Con- 
ference. It appears to us that if there be any propositions 
or negotiations fora broader fellowship or union between 
two denominations those should take place first between 
the chief bodies of those denominations ; and that it is not 
courteous for a larger body to try to pick up, one by one, 
the local conferences of the feebler body. We do not mean 
by this tosay that if the larger body refuses to allow union 
or fellowship, the smaller bodies are then estopped from 
doing anything more. In that case they have the right to 
do anything they please; but courtesy requires they shall 
first deal with their own supreme national conference. 


THE final contest in the Senate over the Repeal bill is 
to come this week. On Wednesday Senator Voorhees is to 
ask the Senate to sit continuously until the fate of the bill 
is decided. It will be a 
struggle, not of logic or argument or opinion, but one of 
physical endurance. The silver men have given notice 
that they will resist, by every artifice possible, the taking 
of the vote on the bill as it the They de- 
mand compromise; and they believe that if they can con 
tinue successfuliy to prevent a vote upon the pending bill, 
they can finally secure a modification of it. 


The real struggle has now come. 


passed House, 


Such a con- 
test in our legislative body will not present a very cheer 
ful spectacle to the country. Whena minority recognizes 
itself to be aminority itis expected that it should acquiesce 
in the decision of the majority. This is in direct accord- 
ance with the principle by which we govern ourselves in 
the United States, But the silver Senators are not willing 
that the majority should, even after weeks of weary wait 
ing, bring the question to a vote. 
this they 
doubtless, they 
silver is the 


We suppose that in 


doing represent their constituents, 


holding that 
But 


and, 
are conscientious in 


thing for 


best the country, there is 


a higher law even than that of loyalty to a con 
stitueney, and that is loyalty to the = principle of 
Republican government, and that is the will of the 


majority. Ceneral Grant wisely said taat the will of the 
people is the law of the land; but the overzealous advo 

cates of silver are disposed to modify that saying and 
make the will of the minority the law of the land. If it 
is to be a contest of physical endurance we suppose that 
the majority ought to be able to sit as long as the minority. 
Altho it was stated last week that Secretary Carlisle and 
others were of the opinion that the Repeal bill could not be 
passed, all the propositions for amendment, with one ex 

ception, and all the talk of compromise have come from 
the minority. The President is firm for repeal, so is the 
country, except the few silver States and some of the 
Democratic representatives from the South. What the 
country expects of the majority, under the circumstances, 
is that they will endure to the end, and that they will 
force the end as speedily as possible, And there ought to 
be but one end and that the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman Act. That is the only safe and 
wise thing to do. The country has waited for it’ trust 

fully and as patiently as possible. It would be a grievous 
thing for disappointment to come at the last. 


WE guite understand opposition in the United States 
Senate to the confirmation of the appointment of those 
Indian agents who do not come from the States or Territo- 
ries in Which their Indian agencies are located. 
ronage and selfishness. 


It is pat- 
The assumption is that the agent 
for an agency in North Dakota must be a North 
Dakota man ; that the man selected to represent the inter- 
ests of the Indians must be one of his white neighbors. We 
should much rather say that it 


selected 


is the Indians and their 
friends who should be represented in the agent rather than 
the neighbors of the Indians. We can imagine that the in- 
terests of the Indians and the interest of their white neigh- 
bors might clash, and that an outsider would better repre- 
sent the Judians than the white neighbor. For example, 
an [Indian agent is appointed under this ‘*home rule sys- 
tem’’ who is at the same time an agent for outside lumber 
interests, and who therefore mismanages the sale of the In- 
divans’ timber ; or an agent so appointed who is directly in- 
terested in securing the removal of the Indians from their 
reservation to a distant, inaccessible and wholly unsuitable 
locality. These have been actual 


cases. The agent is in 


such cases controlled by the sentiment of his own locality, 
which is hostile to those whom he is bound to protect. The 
fact is that an Indian agent ought not to be selected from 
the neighborhood, but the best man should be appointed no 
matter where he comes from, the man who will best repre- 
sent the Indians, 











THE devastation caused by storms in the South this year 
has been beyond all parallel in the history of our country. 
It may not be known how many hundreds of people were 
killed in the low lying islands on the coast of South Caro- 
lina six weeks ago. More effort is making to find out the 
extent of the destruction of life in the storm of a week ago 
along the Louisiana and Mississippi coast, and the figures 
already are considerably over two thousand, It seems like 
the report of wholesale destruction of life which we some- 
times hear of when the Yang-ste River in Chiva overflows 
its banks. This is one of the cases where nothing can be 
done except to help the poor sufferers who survive. We 
suppose it cannot be helped that people will Jive and must 
live in the fertile valleys and along the seashore and under 
the frowning lips of volcanoes. It is impossible to tell peo- 
ple not to live where they can make a living, and they have 
to run the risk of death by such extraordinary and unex- 
pected catastrophes of nature, 

....Wedo notat all like the cable dispatch sent by Father 
Hall tothe chairman of the standing committee of the 
Episcopal diocese of Vermont accepting the bishopric of 
that diocese. He cables: 

“Society with Bishop’s sanction have released me. 
to accept. Letter follows.” 


Am ready 


We would like to know what business the ‘‘ Society ’’? has 
to do with his acceptance. We understand perfectly well 
what the facts are. He is a member of a monastic order, 
one of whose utterly illegitimate rules is that no member 
shall accept a bishopric without the consent of the 
superior of the order. That is, Father Hall and the 
diocese of Vermont are not left to themselves to settle what 
is for their mutual interests; but the superior of this 
order must also settle whether the man whom the diocese 
selects can be their bishop. He is to judge not from the 
point of view of the interests of Father Hall or of the 
diocese, but from the point of view of the order and its 
purposes, and is to direct the acceptance or refusal of the 
election according as it will help the purposes of the order, 
Now this seems to us a great impertinence, and the rule of 
the Roman Church in the Middle Ages, and which still pre- 
vails in the English Church is right, that whenever a man 
is elected to an episcopate his obligation to the order ceases 
immediately. 


....dudge Woods, of Roanoke, gave an admirable charge 
to the grand jury before whom came the case of the fearful 
lynching there. He said: 

“That aman to whom the constitution of the land had guaran- 
teed the right of trial by jury has been mercilessly hanged by a 
very small body of devil-inspired men, who have seen fit to take 
the law into their own hands, and that his body was afterward 
mutilated and burned in an inhuman manner, must be admitted 
by all) That he was a black man cuts no figure in the case. His 
relation to the Government has been fixed by war, and his citi- 
zenship molded into the very constitution of our country. He 
stands forth as a fully adopted citizen, and as such is entitled to 
the protection of that law, which every legalized voter has sworn 
to maintain and every good citizen will strive to uphold. Neither 
is ita question as to the guilt or innocence of the unfortunate 
victim, nor have you anything to dowith the enormity of his 
crime. 

“Itisa withering, blighting curse wherever engaged in, and the 
time will never come when the city of Roanoke can wipe away 
the disgrace it has heaped upon her.” 

We wish that these brave words might butter some pars 
nips; but they will not. 
gages ina lynching, 


Nobody is ever found out who en- 


....We hope the half-dozen Princeton sophomores, who 
have been expelled or suspended from college for chasing a 
freshman into the canal, understand by this time that such 
an act is not an amusing game but a crime against morals 
and order. It was at first feared that the freshman was 
drowned, and that would have been quite possible. The 
college newspaper is very indignant, tho not with the 
wrongdoers but with the persons who reported that the 
freshman, who could not get home that night, bad proba- 
bly lost his life. Weare very glad to know that at Prince- 
ton as elsewhere the public sentiment of the students 
against hazing is very much better than it was twenty 
years ago, but it needs considerable stiffening yet if such 
rowdyism as this is to be entirely suppressed What is 
most needed is that it come to be understood that a college 
is not a literary dmperium in imperio with rules and 
morals of its own, but that it is a part of the common- 
wealth, subject to its laws and its police regulations and to 
its course, and that one who is guilty of au assault in col- 
lege is to be punished in the same way as one whois guilty 
of assault anywhere else, 


....-The report is true that the Rev. H. R. Thornton, 
laboring under the American Missionary Association in 
the extreme northeast corner of Alaska, has’ been mur- 
dered by the Indians and his wife has returned to San 
Francisco. We have not full accounts of this last martyr- 
dom, but we may guess pretty well what was the cause. 
An Indian had bought a young woman as wife and paid 
the price tor her. She was unwilling to go and was under 
the protection of Mr. ‘Thornton and his wife. Ieeling that 
he was defrauded of what he paid, the Indian with a party 
of his friends came and seized the girl by violence. Mr. 
Thornton, who had already acquired a great intluence 
with the Indians, attempted to right this wrong, and it 
Was, we suspect, his vigorous action which caused the 
murderous attack to be made upon him which resulted in 
his death. Missionaries cannot very well help mixing 
themselves up with such cases, and they have constantly to 
fight with what discretion and success they can against un- 
christian habits which seem to the people themselves en- 
tirely right. 

.... The local elections in Connecticut, lust week, were 
notable for three things: first, voting by women for the 
first time; second, large Republican gains, and third, 
triumph of no license in places which have hitherto al- 
lowed liquor selling. Doubtless the last result was influ- 
enced somewhat by the votes of the yvomen, but much 





more by the temperance revival conducted in New Britain 
and other places by Mr. Murphy and others. These tem- 
perance meetings were unusually successful, and won 
thousands to the support of the cause. The women do not 
seem to have voted as generally as might have been ex- 
pected. Probably not over three thousand of them went to 
the polls. But this was the first time they have had the 
opportunity, and many, doubtless, felt timid about im- 
proving it. Next time, particularly if there are moral 
issues to be decided, we may expect more of them to con 
sider the privilege a duty. 


....lt is earnestly to be hoped that the threatened war be- 
tween Spain and Morocco may be escaped. Such a war 
would end, we suppose, in the final success of Spain. But 
Spain is not a warlike power, and it would task her ener- 
gies seriously to conquer the wild and fanatical Moors, 
With such an excuse as Spain has in the attack upon her 
Fortress Melilla, France would have accepted no apology 
or reparation, but would have been glad of the chance to 
take possession of thecountry. And we suppose it is some- 
thing to be desired that the whole north coast of Africa 
should come under European control. ‘Che Mohammedan- 
ism of our Mohammed Webb cannot possibly render that 
country civilized or tolerable. It will be a good thing for 
the world if Italy takes Tunis and Spain takes Morocco. 
England and France already have their share of the re- 
sponsibility and honor. 


.... We must reprint from our issue of last week John B. 
Tabb’s lines in memory of Tennyson, entitled ‘In the 
Death Chamber, Aldworth, October 5th,” in order to cor- 
rect an unfortunate misprint. The word 
printed “‘morn’s’’: 


Moon's was 


“Still upon the vacant wall 

Doth the silver phantom fall, 
© Like a glory in the gloom 

Of the long-deserted room. 

“Soul departed, can it be 
Thou, death-laureled majesty, 
Mingling, in the moon’s disguise, 
With our midnight reveries 7” 

....Now be fair, brother Crristian Intelligencer! Did 
we say that ‘‘a Hebrew Bible ceases to be such when pub 
lished in connection with various versions in the poly- 
glot ’”’ Did we not say ‘‘ we are pointed not to three He- 
brew Bibles, but to three polyglots which contain the 
Hebrew Bible?” And, brother Christian Intelligencer, 
please be frank. You said that the terms Book I, Book IL, 
etc., in the Revised Version, “are due to tradition and are 
not found in the Hebrew text.’’ Do you stick to that as- 
sertion or not’ That is the question. Did you make a 
mistake or not’ It is no discredit to own up when you 
have made a mistake. 


....The American “ Vigilant’? seems, if we may take 
the very satisfactory results of the first two races, to be a 
better yacht than Lord Dunraven’s crack ‘* Valkyrie,”’ 
which has come over here, just as the ‘ Thistle,’ the 
“*Genesta” and many other gallant craft came before her 
to regain the cup which we captured in 1851. We confess 
to a little national pride in the fact that the designers of 
the new country seem to be equal to the demands made 
upon them by the increasing skill of the designers of the 
old country. Would that our merchant marine were even 
equal to that of proud old England! On this point we are 
entitled to her sympathy, as she claims ours on the other. 


...-An illustration of the horrible danger of lynch law is 
afforded by the very narrow escape of an innocent colored 
man living nearSavanoah, A woman in Savannah had 
been assaulted, and a Negroa dozen miles out was arrested 
on suspicion and was to be taken to the Savannah jail. On 
the way he proved his identity, and being innocent beyond 
question was allowed to go. But a mob had collected in 
the streets of Savannah and were prepared to burn him to 
death without trial: and he would certainly have thus 
suffered if he had not been released. We shall never know 
how many innocent men have failed to escape when ac- 
cused, Savannah has shown her barbarisin. 


....With the month of October all the records of the 
Chicago Fair will be distanced far and away. For the first 
time the streets of Chicago seem to be crowded, People 
have not room on the sidewalks, and the eating houses and 
hotels cannot accommodate their patrons. We are very glad 
that our people are beginning to wake up to the importance 
of visiting the Fair, And yet every town and village in the 
Kast has plenty of people in it who are abundantly able to 
goandare denying themselves the greatest: pleasure of 
their lives. 

....We suspect there is some truth in the report that the 
Turkish Government has requested our Government to 
interpose and prevent Dr. Herrick from going back from 
Kngland to Anatolia College at Marsovan, We have not 
the slightest suspicion that our Government will do any- 
thing of the sort: and we do not doubt that Dr. Herrick 
will go back to Marsovan as soon as he has finished his 
mission in Kngland. ‘The action of the Turkish Govern- 
ment in this case has been very far from just. 

....Several preachers are condemning the Parliament of 
Religions. One prominent divine says that it tended to de- 
grade Christianity. We do not believe Christianity can be 
degraded. The beautiful and brilliant diamond is not de- 
graded when the ugly black lump of coal is laid beside it ; 
but it sparkles all the brighter in contrast. 

....The Honolulu Friend has celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its first publication, and it can look back 
upon a wonderful development of the Hawaiian Islands 
during that time. What was primitive then has come into 
forms of a developed civilization, 


....Most of the lynchings now are for, ‘‘ attempted 


assassination.”? One of the latest cases is that of Henry 


Coleman, colored, who was taken from the jail at Benton, 
La., by eghty men and banged, Jails are no protection. 


....We put no faith in the story that Lower California 


has been bougbt from Mexico by a syndicate of capitalists 
and will be presented to the United States, 
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The Americal Board at Worcester. 
SOME OF THE QUESTIONS THAT WILL ARISE. 


Reports and Papers by the Secretaries, 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





BY ALBERT H. PLUMB, D.D., 
MEMBER OF THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE, 


The Congregationalist, of September 28th, said in ref- 
erence to the anniversary at Minneapolis three years ago : 





“At this meeting the chairman of the Prudential Com- 
mittee and the home secretary presented elaborately pre- 
pared papers severely criticising the committee which had 
been appointed by the Board to examine and report on their 
work. The testimony of the committee was in part with- 
held, largely at the request of President Storrs. After 
heated debate its recommendations were adopted, altho its 
preliminary statements were refused, The dissatisfaction, 
which was declared to be based on sufficient reasons by that 
committee, whose report was opposed by the chairman of 
the Prudential Committee and the home secretary and by 
other members of the Board who had made no investigation, 
has increased in the Board ever since.”’ 

The implication in this statement is that there were 
damaging facts, ascertained by the Committee of Nine, 
which were withheld at the request of Dr. Storrs, and 
that the two other officials named opposed the report and 
criticised the Investigating Committee, presumably be- 
cuise averse to having the bottom facts made known. 
Now no official of the Board offered the least obstruction 
to the fullest investigation by the Committee. The point 
of the papers referred to was, that the investigators had 
been unwilling to meet with the administration, to con- 
fer in regard to the particular matters of complaint. 
Individual members were allowed for a time to come be- 
fore the committee, and speak in general upon the situa- 
tion, but we all went to Minneapolis totally ignorant of 
the charges to be brought against us. Take one of them, 
one which the chairman of the Investigating Committee 
had just been giving to the Board, when the President 
interposed with the suggestion which prevailed, and put 
an end to the narration of cases. 

The Prudential Committee had placed on record their 
vote that for reasons relating solely to health, the offer 
of a certain candidate was declined. Dr, Walker named 
the case and introduced evidence of the candidate’s sub- 
sequent good health and effective service in other work, 
and presented with great emphasis the doctrinal views 
of the candidate, which were in some. slight degree 
peculiar, 

Now the only possible reason for thus holding up this 
case and the whole force of its exhibition, was, to give 
color to the intimation that the Committee had not given 
the true reason for withholding a commission, but had 
been illiberal enough to make even such small doctrinal 
divergencies the real occasion for declining to appoint 
the applicant, 

But such an act on our part would have been 
grossly dishonest and immoral. Possibly in the heated 
quest for grievances the eminent gentleman did not real- 
ize the force of his implication, but we whose veracity 
Was thus impugned did. And the plea of Drs. Thomp- 
soa and Alden was that it would have’ been more 
brotherly and more conducive to the interests of truth, 
if the Committee of Nine had brought each such case to 
the attention of their brethren in the administration, and 
frankly and kindly talked it over, before bringing it thus 
tothe public where no chance for an explanation could 
be had. : 

If this had been done in this one case, for instance, a 
remarkable letter from the candidate could have been 
shown, disclaiming all share in the criticisms on the 
action of the Prudential Committee in the matter. The 
testimony also of Dr. Egbert Smyth could have been 
furnished, for he was a member of the Prudential Com- 
mittee when the action was had; and at Minneapolis he 
stated to an officer of the Board that the case did not 
turn at all on doctrinal points. In fact, the Committee 
never entertained a thought of rejecting any candidate 
for such a doctrinal statement as the one held up at 
Minneapolis; and held up, apparently, to give plausibili- 
ty to the inference that the Prudential Committee was 
bigoted enough to make it the ground for rejecting a 
candidate, but not honest enough to say so, There are 
some things in matters of health that can’t go on record 
or into public discussion. 

There may be, as The Congreyationalist affirms, 
widespread dissatisfaction with the administration of 
the Board ; if so, one prominent reason is, that that jour- 
nal has joined The Andover Review and The Christian 

Union (save the mark! the name is fitly dropped) in 
Opening its columns to insinuations and implications, 
with a noticeable absence of facts, calculated to promote 
that dissatisfaction, while repeatedly refusing to print 
the offered information and explanation calculated to 
allay such dissatisfaction. 
For instance, what impression on the general reader is 
likely to be made by its remarks, quoted at the head of 
this article, about those persons who, have ‘made no 


investigations” into the affairs of the Board, and the 
‘*sufficient reasons for dissatisfaction” declared by the 
Committee of Investigation, and the withholding of a 
part of *‘the testimony of that committee” at the re- 
quest of a high official ? 
Would any one who depended on The Congregational- 
ist for information, dream, after reading those para- 
graphs, that the Rev. Dr. Walker, the chairman of that 
Committee of Inquiry, right on the heel of his report, 
was prompt to second, as the Board was to pass, a res- 
olution strongly approving and commending the mem- 
bers of the administration, for loyally and faithfully 
doing their duty as Christians and officers of the Board ? 
That resolution, with which The Congregationalist is 
familiar, but which it seems willing its readers should 
forget, was in these words : 
“Tn view of investigations made as to the methods of 
management in the missionary rooms in Boston, the Board 
is giad hereby to express its unabated confidence in the 
Christian character, official fidelity and constant loyalty 
of the Secretaries, the Prudential Committee, and the 
Treasury department to their high trusts and the specific 
instructions which they have received from the Board.” 
As an individual member of the Prudential Committee 
I have never cared a copper for the misrepresentation 
and hard words [ have received. I have only the kind- 
est feelings toward all my brethren in the minority. | 
am ready at any time to give way to any one whom the 
Board may appoint in my place. 
But 1 have some great anxieties. 
Suppose the majority continues in control. If the 
minority still disregards the wise counsel of the Presi- 
dent in his letter of acceptance to direct their energies to 
scholarly methods for spreading the new theology, until 
future probation bas gained a place among the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches supporting the Board, 
and then to come, and ask that it be made a part of the 
message to be sent to the heathen ; and if that minority 
still persists in an incessant controversy and complaint, 
weakening confidence in the Board, and crippling its 
resources, can our missions live ? 

On the other hand, és it worth while for our missions 
to live, if the minority is to rule ? 
Suppose the demand of Professor Smyth at the Chicago 
meeting last year is granted at Worcester. He described 
certain men who he insisted ought to be sent out by 
the Board. Their belief was soon after set forth, and 
was approved by a council at Farmington, Me. It was 
extolled by Professor Tucker as exhibiting a superior 
type of religion, indicating quality rather than quantity, 
in comparison with that which the region had earlier 
known. (Shades of Edward Payson; what a con- 
ception!) It was paraded with lofty praise by President 
Hyde in The Christian Union, to the evident satisfaction 
of Dr. Lyman Abbott. But against it Professor Fisher 
emphatically protested in The Congregationalist, be- 
cause it made Christ to differ from man only in degree ; 
and Dr, Quint in the same paper said it would admit an 
atheist or a Jew as a member of a Congregational 
church. Who wants to make sacrifices to send such 
teaching to the heathen perishing in sin? And my chief 
anxiety is this: Are there enough Christians who love 
the old Gospel to take care of our missionaries and keep 
their work moving a while, until this new theology 
proves its barrenness and is hurled to the moles and the 
bats from whence it came? It will not take long. The 
mood of the hour demands practical results in saving 
the lost, and it will make short work with any and all 
substitutes for that which alone enshrines the wisdom and 
the power of God unto salvation, the Infinite Son of God 
dying to expiate human guilt. 


Boston, Mass. 
- 


THE AMERICAN BOARD: AN APPEAL TO MY 
TIRED BRETHREN, 


BY GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D.D. 


A CORPORATE member confided to me the other day 
that he is tired of the situation in the American Board. 
He intended, evidently, to make upon me the impression 
that this was something serious, It was not a light 
thing that he should have reached at length a point 
where he was prepared to declare himself tired. That 
this was a correct inference of mine appeared when he 
presently added that I could have no just idea how tired 
the churches were of this protracted controversy. Vir- 
tually he warned me of a formidable uprising of tired 
men. . 

In looking back upon this interview, and looking for- 
ward to the approaching Worcester meeting the decla- 
ration of my friend returns to me, alarmingly, as a sort 
of tired men’s Declaration of Independence, giving me a 
sense of I know not what danger from an insurrection of 
tired corporators. There are two classes of whom we 
know how they will speak and vote at Worcester. The 
liberals will still press their contention. A large section 
of the conservatives will still press the historic defense. 

There is an uncertain class who in conviction are con- 


servative, but who are tired. How will the tired breth- 
ren speak and vote? If one knew this he could tell how 
the meeting would result. If in their weariness they 


brethren, While I pray much for the general interests 
of the Board, for the missionaries first of all, for the 
seeretaries, the Prudential Committee, the President, 
and pray much also for myself, so desperately needing 
grace, I find my prayers centering on my brethren who 
are tired. They hold the key of the situation. If only 
they may be braced up and renew their strength, and 
stand where they have stood, the result will be the sub- 
stantial reaffirmation of our historic practice-and faith. 
Otherwise the result may be a serious disaster. 

There are very strong reasons for weariness. I see 
them. I confess to being tired myself, and that I am 
not wholly ignorant of a state of weariness in the 
churches. The following are some of the reasons for 
weariness in well-doing. The effects of conflict upon 
the missions of the Board are visible and painful, as are 
the results in our colleges and seminaries and in our 
churches, There is an irritating effect of discussion 
upon our religious newspapers and also upon secular 
journalism. We long for an old-fashioned missionary 
anniversary. We fear lest we may die without the 
sight. We apprehend another schism and the creation 
of another Mission Board. We are weary of the inter- 
ruption of friendships. Thus many have become tired, 
sick and tired. By fixing his attention upon considera- 
tions like these one may be brought into a condition 
where he is ready to co-operate in a rising of tired Con- 
gregationalists. In this state of mind he is made ready 
to hearken to those who assert that the issues in conten- 
tion are unduly magnified. The reasons now illustrated 
are forcible. They are urged with the utmost energy. 
They make it seem possible by a concerted, decisive, 
irenical attempt to restore peace. 

Hence this appeal, for which I bespeak such consider- 
ation, and no more, as its weight deserves. There are 
counter-reasons to those now giveu—reasons for main- 
taining the main positions which thus far we have so 
successfully defended, Our fathers in the Reformations 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Lutheran 
and the Puritan, only succeeded at last because they 
realized so well how the kingdom of God is always com- 
ing and alone can come, with tribulation on one side and 
patience on the other, and accepted the conditions, Often 
they wearied. Often the cause they defended was im- 
periled by those who, becoming tired, revolted. But, 
fortunately for the human race, a working majority 
persevered and did not faint, and God brought them 
safely through. The example of the minority in this 
long conflict is of a different character, but in one single 
point is most instruetive. How tired those brethren 
must have been at times! But they persevered, and with 
these remarkable results—viz.: The attention of the 
churches, of the Board, and ef the community at large ; 
the shaping, very largely, of the programs of the annual 
meetings ; important concession of points of administra- 
tion; a modification of the terms of missionary appoint 
ment. They have more than once nearly secured the 
disheartened retirement of the President; they have 
succeeded in making members of the administration 
widely obnoxious ; they have successfully coufused the 
real issue in contention, Encouraged by these substan- 
tial successes, it is claimed by liberal leaders that they 
will soon, possibly at Worcester, control the Board, 

The most serious danger in the relation of our tired 
brethren is that they have been brought to confuse the 
true issue before us. If they but clearly saw what the 
issue is, they would still stand, however weary, where 
they have so devotedly stood, for so long, and at so great 
sacrifice. 

But the issue is the same, simple, unchanged. It is 
Future Probation or no Future Probation. Some men 
inconsiderately say that this issue has sunk into unim- 
portance. This is an amazing statement, Since when? 
It is an error which involves the entire scheme of Chris- 
tian doctrine: the nature of sin, the divinity of Christ, 
the purpose of the incarnation, the philosophy of the 
Atonement, Christian experience, the future state. It is 
necessary to see these broad relations to appreciate the 
significance of the probation heresy. But the issue is this 
heresy. This simple issue has reappeared, in some form, 
year after year. Every year the test vote, wherever the 
meeting has been held, has exhibited the overwhelming 
majority of more than two to one. The votes may be as 
conclusive this year if the tired brethren only ‘stand by.” 

It is due to the secretaries and the Prudential Com- 
mittee that we stand by those cruelly maligned and 
faithful men. It is due to the President that we stand 
by. Well may he say: ‘* Who is tired and I am not 
tired?” But we hear nothing of this weakness from 
him. 

It is due to the manliness of a biblical Christianity to 
stand by. The apostolic testimony is to fidelity ** in 
weariness and painfulness.” ‘* Faint yet pursuing,” was 
the watchword of Gideon and his band, The scriptural 
charge is: ‘* Be not weary in welldoing.” ‘‘ Stand, ana 
having done all, stand.” ‘* Charity never faileth.” We 
enlisted with our Savior for the war. ‘* They that wait 
on the Lord shall renew their strength.” May God re- 
new the strength of our weary brethren who now hold in 
the American Board the balance of power. They can 
so act that the result will fill with delight every 





revolt and set with the liberals they can deprive us of 


all we have secured by the patient, tenacious fidelity of 
ten years, I confess to deep concern over my tired 








Unitarian and Universalist, every hater of orthodoxy 
and every advocate of liberal religion who learns of it. 
And who of these will not immediately learn of it? And 
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they can. also, so act that the conclusion of the past ten 
years shall be anew and emphatically reaffirmed. 
Suffer the word of exhortation. Let us not be fright- 
ened at the possible results of fidelity to conviction. It 
is safe to be faithful. Let us not be misled concerning 
the position of Mr. Noyes. At the very best showing he 
is on both sides of the fence. He certainly is on the 
wrong side, by his own renewed and explicit state- 
ments virtually reasserting all his old declarations and 
definitions. Let us not be misled by so much spoken and 
written about the Board’s not being a Congregational in- 
stitution, and of the necessity of making it such. Who- 
ever has these confusions in his head, let him read the 
admirable article of the Rev. C. B. Rice, of Danvers, 
Mass., in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July for a perfectly 
fair, a sweet and luminous and overwhelming demon- 
stration that the Board, as it has been, and as its consti- 
tution now is, is as Congregational as Congregationalism 
itself. Let us seek to renew her strength, and seek a 
heroic constancy that will be exceedingly filled with the 
contempt for them that faint in Zion. Let us not be 
overmuch disturbed by the charges of old age and big- 
otry, and the claim that the young men are the coming 
men; and thus be led in our unwisdom to re enact the 
part of the two hundred simple citizens of Jerusalem, 
who followed the young leader, so brilliant, so popular, 
so contemptuous of his father, and forsook the old King 
‘David when God was with him. Let us remember, 
moreover, that there are men above fifty years old among 
the liberals, and young men, troops of them, in the con- 
servative camp, in numbers far greater than in the ranks 
of the minority. What authority have I for this state- 
ment? Ido as our liberal friends do in speaking of ma- 
jorities. I havea very strong impression that it is so! 
There is the same reason for standing stedfast that ex- 
isted at Chicago, and there is as good reason to expect a 
conclusive decision on the same side. If the claim of the 
liberals that they will soon have control of the Board 
shall be realized, it will be the tired men who will be re- 
Is this what we want? Will this be fidelity 
in well doing? 


sponsible, 


CLEVELAND, O. 


THE CASE OF MR. NOYES AT WORCESTER. 


BY THE REV, JOHN R. THURSTON, 


It is intimated that an effort will be made to appoint 
Mr. Noyes at the meeting at Worcester. 

Is it wise so todo? 

By unanimous rising vote the Board reaftirmed at its 
last meeting *‘ the rules of administration Jaid down by 
itat New York and Minneapolis,” expecting ‘‘ them to 
be applied ina spirit of liberality as well as faithfulness 
to candidates for missionary appointment, as explained 
by the President in his original letter of acceptance.” 
Conservatives and liberals uniting in this vote, are 
agreed on the principles. It is now a question as to their 
interpretation and application in this case. 

In 1886 and 1887 the Prudential Committee felt con- 
strained to reject Mr. Noyes because of his doctrinal 
views. The Hoard at the meetings of those years con- 
firmed their action by large majorities. In 1887 Dr, 
Storrs was chosen President, and wrote his historic letter 
in accepting the office, defining the classes to be ac- 
cepted and not accepted as missionaries by the Board. 
This has been by repeated vote adopted as defining the 
policy of the Board. In 1888, Mr, Noyes having been 
ordained by a council called by the Berkeley Temple 
Church, and having made a new statement of his views, 
application was made to the Prudential Committee for 
his appointment, with the recommendation of the Coun- 
cil. Some felt that his new statement so modified his 
former ones as to bring him within the class the Board 
could accept. Others, and these close to him, said : 

“The opinions of Mr. Noyes are essentially unchanged. 
The Council did not vote to ordain bim, because he had re- 
tracted or substantially modified his opinions on that sub- 
ject. If that were the case he could have applied again with 
entire confidence of favorable action to the Prudential Com- 
mittee. He repeatedly affirmed that he had not consciously 
or intentionally changed his opinion or the statement of 
he 

The Prudential Committee agreed with this second 
class that he had not changed his views, and therefore 
did not come within the permissible class, and they could 
not, consistently with the rules laid down by the 
Board, appoint him. He was then sent to Japan by the 
Berkeley Temple Church. 

Those who felt that the examination before the council 
showed him to belong to the permissible class and others 
who felt that both classes should be appointed have 
been dissatisfied with this action of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. They introduced at Chicago a resolution instruct- 
ing the Committee ‘“‘to take measures to have Mr. and 
Mrs. Noyes received under the care and direction of this 
Board.” This was referred, without debate, to the Com- 
mittee on the Japan Mission. This committee reported 
back the resolution and recommended that the “* Pruden- 
tial Committee have further communication with the 
Mission and take such action as seems best for the interest 
of the Mission.” This was accepted without debate. 
There was not a word said to indicate how many wished 
Mr. Noyes appointed, nor for what reasons. The Com- 


mittee have followed this recommendation, have com- 


mittee on his own responsibility withqut the knowledge 
of any other member, wrote to inquire as to his views, 
The answers from the missionaries, and from himself,led 
them to feel that he had so modified his views that they 
might appoint him consistently with the rules of the 
Board, and they gave him an appointment on this sup- 
position, conveying to him in their minute the ground of 
their action. But he replied that he could not accept it 
on this ground, for there had been no such change as 
supposed. The Committee then felt that they could go 
no further, and were restrained by the rules, reaffirmed 
at Chicago, from appointing him. 
Some have suggested that the Board, by its action at 
Chicago, gave the Committee discretion to appoint him, 
«ven tho there had been no change in his views. 
How can they think this in view of the overwhelming 
vote, by which resolutions implying a permission to send 
men holding these new views were indefinitely postponed, 
in the afternoon after this recommendation to the Com- 
mittee was adopted, and in view of the unanimous vote of 
the next morning, reaflirming the rules adopted at New 
York and Minneapolis? Could the Board so stultify it- 
self as to vote twice against any change of doctrinal 
basis, and then be held to have given the permission to 
the Committee to disregard its rules in a given case? 
This is impossible. 
Now, are we to be asked to revise and reverse this ac- 
tion of the Committee? Such reversal must mean 
either, (1) a vote of ‘no confidence” in the competency 
of the Committee to determine whether the case belongs 
to the permissible class or not; or (2) it must mean a 
reversal of its repeatedly adopted rules, unanimously 
reaflirmed at the last meeting. 
Are we ready for either of these alternatives? Are we 
ready for the vote of ‘‘ No confidence”: When the ma- 
jority of the Committee differed with the President as 
to the case of Mr, Covell, and decided that he did not 
belong to the class the Board had voted to send, we were 
frequently told, ‘*The President must be competent to 
apply his own rule”; as if this proved the Committee to 
be in the wrong. But in the case of Mr. Noyes the 
Committee agree with the President in the decision that 
the rules of the Board forbid his appointment. Has the 
President lost his competency? Is competency proved 
only by the acceptance of one whose views are ques- 
tioned ¢ 
It is a special grievance with some that the Commit- 
tee did not follow the recommendation of so large and 
representative a council, The cotncil was large, and it 
represented the churches and the individuals selected by 
the church calling it. Can it be supposed that this 
church called a council which it did not believe would 
approve its desire to ordain Mr. Noyes? It this 
selection of the council by the church calling it which 
probably leads Professor Fisher to say that councils 
must be modified in their constitution before it will be 
safe or wise to leave this matter wholly to their adjudi- 
cation, He must remember how councils failed seventy- 
five years ago to protect the churches from the ordina- 
tion of unevangelical men, nor can we forget recent 
councils, especially that at Farmington, where young 
men were ordained on a creed which very few evangel- 
ical believers would think sufficient for church member- 
ship, much less for a teacher in religion, The Commit- 
tee gave due consideration to the recommendation of this 
council, but could not accept its judgment of the con- 
sistency of Mr. Noyes’s views with the requirements of 
the Board. With them was the responsibility and not 
with the council. 
In the recent action there was a very earnest desire 
and hope to be able to appoint him, but his denial of 
change in his views forbade it. Are we ready in these cir- 
cumstances for the vote of ‘no confidence” in’ the 
Committee’s competency ¢ 
If the reversal of their action does not mean this, it 
means reversal of rules of the Board as to qualifications 
for appointment. This must be the meaning for every 
one who believes that the recent action is in accordance 
with these rules ; and we are not sure but this is what it 
means for many who desire the reversal. They are the 
same persons who have sought at every meeting of late 
save that at Pittsfield, to secure a change if the policy 
of the Board as to doctrinal qualifications of candidates. 
In every instance they have been defeated by large ma- 
jorities. It seems as if now the same question is to 
come up in this form. But are we ready for such a 
change? It is demanded in the name of ‘ liberality,” 
‘*comprehensiveness,” ‘*‘ progress.” These are desirable 
when read and rightly defined. But we remember 
that under this same motto scores of our Puritan 
churches became unevangelical, and we hesitate to fol- 
low. We want to know “ whither we are going.” To 
many there appears to be a powerful trend toward prac- 
tical universalism which awakens alarm. We cannot 
forget the opinion given a few years since by the present 
Professor of History on Andover Hill, to a former pupil, 
who asked bis advice on the admission of persons with 
Universalist proclivities to the church. His reply was 
in substance, that while it might do to admit such per- 
sons to the church as private members, yet when it came 
to the ministry, we should be most careful to resist the 
beginnings. This was his lesson from his study of church 
history. Is it not well at this time to heed it? Are we 
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municated with the Mission, and one of the Com- 





ready for the change of the theological basis of the 





Board involved in the proposed reversal of the action of 
the Committee? 

Itis especially of the first importance that the facts of 
the case he remembered, and that the real meaning of 
the proposed action be clearly seen, and that every per- 
sonal element should be eliminated. May all be done in 
brotherly love and respect, and most of all in true loyal- 
ty to our Lord, and may his Spirit guide to the right de. 
cision. 

WHITINSVILLE, Mass. 


REPORT OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


The report of the Prudential Committee for the Home 
Department states that seven missionaries and twenty- 
nine assistant missionaries were sent out during the year, 
and the same number—36—returned from their fields of 
labor. Reports for the several districts, into which the 
country is divided, are given, also an account of the work 
of the Field Secretary, Dr. Creegan. Then follows a state- 
ment of the financial history of the year: 


THE FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE YEAR. 


We were permitted to record in our last Annual Report that 
the five years then closing from 1887 to 1892 had been character- 
ized by a steady advance in the receipts both from donations and 
from ordinary bequests, so that the gain during the five years 
from donations had been over $178,000 ($178,139.09), an annual 
average of $35,627.82, and from bequests over $151,000 ($151,363.12), 
an annual average of $30,272.62, a total annual average gain for 
five years of $65,900.44. This was an advance unprecedented dur- 
ing the entire previous history of the Board and called for special 
thanksgiving to God. It was stated inthe same report that the 
advance in donations during the year then under review was due 
to the extent of over $50,000 to the generous gifts of a few indi- 
viduals who definitely pledged this sum at the preceding Annual 
Meeting, and that there was no assurance that a similar extra 
sum could be relied upon for another year. It was alsostated that 
the amount received during the year then under review from be- 
quests, about $250,000,000, was unprecedented, and that nothing 
warranted the expectation of receiving during the current year 
an amount exceeding $150,000, Still further it was stated that 
the Committee needed reliable assurance in some form before 
they should make their regular annual appropriations that they 
would receive from free-will offerings during the year a sum ad- 
ditional to what might be reasonably expected from regular 
donations and legacies of not less than $150,000. “ Should the 
Committee,” it was added, * be obliged to enter upon the severe 
task of making out their annual appropriations without this 
assurance they will be called upon to reduce by that amount the 
work upon the missionary field ; and what this means we dare 
not allow ourselves as yet to picture.” 

What the Committee, in presenting their annual report at 
that time, were unwilling to picture became, a few weeks later, 
the painful reality when they were obliged to face the question 
of the appropriations for 1893. They did the best they could, and 
appropriated with a large faith what they thought might rea- 
sonably be expected from donations and bequests during the fis- 
cal year, namely, $624,000, asum less by $150,000 than was urgent- 
ly requested by the missions. But so severely were the missions 
curtailed by this reduction that the Committee has felt morally 
compelled during the year to yield to imperative calls, which 
have considerably added to the expenditures of the year. Of this 
additional expenditure over $48,000 was granted with the usual 
understanding as to such additional grants, that if it is found at 
the close of the fiscal year that they will cause a deficit in the 
treasury they will be charged to the appropriations of the suc- 
ceeding year. When, however, the close of the year came and 
the deficit also came, the Committee had no heart to enforce the 
condition and charge to the already overburdened missions any 
additional burden for another year, certainly not until after the 
whole matter had been reported tothe Board itself at its Annual 
Mecting. The entire deficit is presented, therefore, without 
charge upon the appropriations of another year, as a debt already 
incurred which could not be avoided without such serious dis- 
aster to the missions that the Committee felt that the Board it- 
self would approve the course pursued. Thisstatement will pre- 
pare the way for the detailed report of receipts and expenditures 
for the year under review, 1892-°03. 

KECELIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
The receipts from donations during the year were $483,187.78, 
which were less than those of the preceding year by $61,909.71. 
Deducting, however, as it is proper to do, two special sums 
($50,120 contributed by certain individuals,and $9, collected by 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin fora church in Constantinople) received last 
year, which were extraordinary, amounting to $59,842, the de- 
cline in regular donations was only $2,067.71. Of the total 
amount the sum of $205,683.35, a gain over the preceding year of 
$8,488.55, was received from the three Woman's Boards. (From 
W. B. M., $182,287.06, a gain of $5,277.18; from W. B. M. L., 
$67,580.08, a gain of $3,121.87; from W. B. M. P., $5,807.26, a gain 
of $89.51.) Inthe total donations is also included the sum of 
about $14,000 received from Societies of Christian Endeavor. The 
receipts from legacies were $146,759, which was less that those of 
the preceding year by $103,018.71, and less than the average of 
the preceding five years by $44,450. The total receipts from do- 
nations and legacies were $629,946.78, which was less than those 
of the preceding year by $164,928.42, and less than the average of 
the preceding five years by $8,762. In these receipts from dona- 
tions are included gifts for special objects additional to the reg- 
ular appropriations, amounting to $65,031.61, which was less than 
the amount received from similar special donations the pre- 
ceding year by $13,680.17. Adding the income of the General 
Permanent Fund, $11,474.43, the total receipts from these sources 
were $641,421.21. 
From the Otis bequest there was appropriated for our two new 
missions in Africa, Fast Central and West Central, and for our 
two new missions in China, Shansiand South China, the sum of 
$30,864.73. From the small remnant of the Swett bequest there 
was appropriated in equal proportions to the missions in China 
and in Japan the sum of $7,000. 
With the addition of these sums the receipts of the year were 
$679,285.91, which, with the balance in the treasury at the begin- 
ning of the year, $728.99, placed at the disposal of the Committee 
$680,014.92. The expenditures reached the sum of $768,333.66, 
leaving a balance against the treasury at the end of the year of 
$88,318.74. 
This is the first time since 1877, sixteen years ago, that a large 
debt has been reported at the end of the year. With only two 
or three exceptions there has been invariably reported a small 
balance in the treasury, it having been the custom to restrict the 
expenditures as nearly as possible to the sum at the disposal of 
the Committee. 
Attention should be called to tie fact that altho the financial 
depression throughout the country has been of unexampled sé 
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verity the total decline of regular donations during the year was 
the comparatively small sum of a little over $2,000, and that when 
compared with the average for the preceding five years there 
was a gain in regular donations of nearly $36,000, This is encour- 
aging, since our main instrumental dependence is upon the 
strong and steady growth of regular donations from individuals 
and churches. To these, therefore, must we look for such aug- 
mented offerings during the coming year that they will more 
than compensate for the large decline during the past year from 
hequests. 

Our twenty growing missions, whose annual reports cheer and 
animate us, need for the coming year at least $160,000 beyond 
the amount which, as at present advised, we can reasonably ex- 
pect during the year from ordinary donations and legacies. 
Adding provision for the debt $88,000, the immediate necessity of 
the hour isa substantial pledge in some form of about $250,000, 
upon which the Committee can rely in making their appropria- 
tions a few weeks hence for 1894. Probably no matter is of 
greater importance to the Board and to its missions at the 
present meeting than to secure, by some wise method, this 
additional pledge, to be met during the present fiscal year, of 
$250,000. 

Tbe Report closes with the suggestion that each of the 
250 corporate members arrange to secure by immediate 
pledge the much-needed $259,000, which would be an aver- 
age of 31,000 each. 

THE SECRETARIES’ PAPERS. 

Secretary Clark’s paper this year is entitled “ Two Un- 
calved Mission Problems,’ which are the use and limits of 
industrial education in mission work, and a possible unity 
among denominations in presenting the Gospel to the 
unevangelized world. He favors industrial education, 
which must, however, be adapted to the needs of each 
field, and be kept under direct Christian influence. He 
pleaded for a simple message of essential, vital truth to 
the unenlightened, stripped of all that belongs to philo- 
sophical opinions or speculations and denominational 
peculiarity. The message is the first thing. 


“Let all subsequent instruction be given in due time in order 
to the fullness of the Christian life, to the highest and worthiest 
Christian civilization, until man shall stand forth redeemed in 
all his powers, to the praise of God and the glory of his grace. 
Let the life that is in Christ have its free development, and take 
ona form for itself according to the characteristics and intellec- 
tual endowment of each separate people. Let no creed or form 
of church organization or ritual be imposed. At most the mis- 
sionary will suggest methods until such time as the native Church 
shall attain its majority. Let there be no more jealous rivalry of 
denominational interest, no more waste of men or means in 
building up separate sects, but one Gospel, one Christian life, one 
united movement on the part of all evangelical denominations. 
Then would the great offense of Christianity—the multiplicity of 
sects and creeds—be done away; then would the Church be one 
in her mission enterprise; then would she rise and shine, the 
glory of the Lord being risen upon her. No more parliaments of 
religions, but conferences of the Christian world!” 

Secretury Alden’s paper treats of the personal factor in 
the missionary problem. The Personal Lord must be 
recognized as the Personal Leader. Then there must be a 
personal messenger, personally called by a Personal Spirit, 
a personal recipient of the Message, and a personal source 
of supply. 

“Tf the personal Lord is) in direct communication with per- 
sonal messengers, Whom he selects and equips for a personal serv- 
ice, sending them to distant lands that they may bear the mes- 
sage tothe individual souls who are to recelve it, if this is the 
divinely ordained method of fulfilling our trust as recipients of 
divine grace, then who are personally responsible as the human 
instruments to equip these messengers, to multiply their number, 
to fillthcir ranks as they fall, to maintain the goodly succession, 
and heartily to support them by sympathy and prayer and gen- 
erous gift—so being kept in personal touch with them and with 
the personal Lord? Thanks be to God that we are permitted to 
ask such a question as this, and that its answer brings the whole 
body of the Lord’s disciples through each of its members into the 
same broad missionary fellowship! It is the Lord’s gracious pro- 
vision that noindividual disciple, however insignificant in his 
own estimation or in opportunity, shall be excluded from this 
sublime honor. If he shuts himself out, it shall be his own vol- 
untary act. Thecommand and the promise belong to him, if he 
accepts them, as truly and as richly as they belong to the mes- 
senger who directly carries the message.” 

Secretary Smith gives a sketch of the work of the Board 
in Africa, beginning with the Cape Palmas and Gaboon 
Mission, and the Ztlu Mission, for which men were sent 
out in 1834, and describing the vicissitudes of these and the 
West Central and East Central African Mission, begun in 
1880 and IS&t respectively. The Zulu Mission has cost 
about £961,000, the West Central Mission $154,000, and the 
Fast Central, $70,600, 

“The outward tangible results are not great or striking; the 
statistics which give the present condition are almest surpris- 
ingly meager; and the question of success may rise. It must be 
remembered that much of the most significant results of mis- 
sionary work finds no place in statistics. The heroism and pa- 
tience and indomitable hope and all-enduring love which have 
marked the laborer in all these fields, and which shed undying 
luster on the Christian name, no figure or words can duly ex- 
press. The patient and persistent inculeation of Christian truth, 
the gradual but widespread diffusion of the light and life of the 
Gospel through the dense darkness of paganism and death, the 
slow emergence of the Christian home and the Christian society 
beneath the labors of the missionary and the brooding Spirit of 
God these are great and inspiring facts, tho our statistics 
searccly breathe a hint of them, Everything that was hoped has 
not, indeed, been accomplished ; but all that could reasonably be 
expected has been done. All the preliminary work has been fin- 
ished; the missions are well located, the confidence of the na- 
tives has been won, their languages have been reduced to written 
form, and the Bible has been translated, churches have been or- 
ganized, native preachers are at work by the side of missionaries, 
schools have been established to train the native agency and lay 
a broad and firm basis for the new life. We have only to put to 
more effective use, and on a wider scale, the appliances already 
in hand to see a swift and widespread advance of the kingdom of 
grace, 

“These missions, small in themselves, some of them but re- 
cently planted, the oldest and most successful only in the morn- 
ing of its productive life, all belong to a movement which is one 
of the most sublime '‘in* the’ world’s] history,'the effort of the 
Protestant nations to make.a Christian and civilized world! out 
of the Dark Continent. Compared with what must yet be done 





to set the light of God on every mountain-side, in every valley, by 
every lake and river, in every home and in every heart of this 
mighty continent, all that has beenaccomplished is but the be- 
ginning. But the march has begun, and the goal is distinctly in 
view: and its meaning grows more clear with every wheeling 
year. Amid all the stir and activity, in politics and commerce, 
in exploration and occupation, by which the leading Powers of 
the world are vying with one another to cover and appropriate 
to themselves the resources and power of Africa, this aggressive 
advance of evangelizing forces is the supreme movement of the 
times, and holds in its plastic hands the long and glorious future 
of the nations that one day are to fill and adorn these lands with 
a varied and progressive life and with a Christian: civilization.” 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF THE WORK. 


BY THE FOREIGN SECRETARIES, N. G. CLARK, D.D.. AND 
JUDSON SMITH, D.D. 


SECRETARY N. G. CLARK, D.D. 

This portion of the Annual Survey includes missions of the 
Board in Mexico, Spain and Austria; Bulgaria and Macedonia ; 
the Marathi and Madura missions of India, Ceylon and Japan. 

PAPAL LANDS, 


Work was begun by the American Board in Papal lands twen- 
ty-one yearsago. Thirty-eight churches with over 1,600 commu- 
nicants attest the success which has attended our efforts. Dur- 
ingthe past year six new churches have been organized. includ- 
ing one received from the Methodists, and over 300 communi- 
cants added on confession of faith. The results thus far accom- 
plished compare very favorably with those of other fields. The 
object in establishing missions in nominally Christian lands, not 
so much in the expectation of the acceptance of Protestantism by 
the older established churches—such as the Roman Catholic and 
Armenian—but of introducing the leaven of a purer faith which 
should in due time quicken them to a genuine Christian life, 
seems ina fair way to be accomplished. The indirect results in 
affecting popular sentiment, in leading to a spirit of inquiry can- 
not be estimated in figures. The spirit of opposition and of per- 
secution is evidently passing away, and the missionary, once 
despised and assailed with every reproach, is now treated with 
courtesy, save in some places into which the light has not as yet 
penetrated, 





In Mexico the erection of twochurch edifices of substantial 
character has been of great influence in calling the attention of 
the better classes to the work in progress. Each church building 
may fairly be said to be worth as much in direct Christian influ- 
ence as would be the presence of another missionary family 
perhaps more. Inthe northern portion of the field missionaries 
find a hearty welcome at many points but recently closed to their 
approach. The schools for girls at three different points have 
made good progress during the year. The training school at El 
Paso, sustained jointly by the New West Commission, now merged 
in the Education Society, and the American Board, has done 
most valuable service the past year in raising up an efficient 
body of native preachers, The first setback to the success of 
the work in this mission is the order to retrench on the scant ex- 
penditure of the present year. Instead of this retrenchment an 
advance of at least $12,000 is imperatively needed for the erection 
of a girls’ school building in Guadalajara and two dwelling 
houses for missionary families. 

SPAIN, 

In Spain little change is to be reported. The evangelistic work 
at fifteen different centers has been sustained with great difMfi- 
culty, and no progress has been possible for want of necessary 
funds, The wretched poverty of the people cannot be described, 
In Spain, emphatically, to the poor the Gospel is preached, and 
the churches fail to grow in numbers because of the emigration 
of all who can get away in the hope of bettering their condi- 
om... 

AUSTRIA, 

After two and a half centuries the light of the Gospel once 
more shines upon the land of Huss. The missionaries in Austria 
find their hands more than full and opportunities of enlarged 
work on every hand. The number of churches has been doubled 
during the year and 165 new members received. The work is no 
longer confined to the humblest classes, but’ persons of educa- 
tion and standing in their own communities ire being attracted 
by the Gospel. A great change is evidently coming over public 
sentiment, altho the legal restraints have not been diminished, 
and occasional instances of persecution on the part of zealous 
officials embarrass temporarily and annoy, but fail of hindering 
the missionaries in their labors. This growing work demands an 
increase of several thousand dollars above the expenditures of 
the year. . . 

KUROPEAN TURKEY. 

In Bulgaria and Macedonia the large reduction in appropria- 
tions for the past year has prevented any marked advance, while 
the opposition from the ecclesiastics in Bulgaria has been more 
determined than ever. In Macedonia the same opposition has 
been met with, to which has been added the determined purpose 
of the Turkish authorities to prevent evangelistic effort so far as 
possible. 

The social and intellectual progress of Bulgaria, as compared 
with what it was twenty years ago under Turkish rule, attracts 
the attention of all thoughtful observersand is justly recognized 
as due to Robert College and to the missionaries of — this 
Board. ...« « 

INDIA. 

The late Decennial Conference at Bombay has only confirmed 
the repeated testimony of thoughtful observers from this coun- 
try who have visited India within the past few years. A great 
change of sentiment is in progress. There is a readines on the 
part of the people to listen to the Gospel such as has never before 
been shown, and in many instances entire villages are turning 
toour missionaries for instruction in the truth. Yet in these 
most favorable circumstances the missions of the Board in India 
have little more than held their own the past year by reason of 
the very heavy retrenchment made upon all branches of the 
work, and there is no prospect of any real advance except as 
funds can be secured to enable the missionaries to improve the 
opportunities now open before them, for which in years past 
they have labored and prayed and now see slipping from their 
hands. One item, however, it becomes us to notice gratefully, 
and that is the progress made by our Christian colleges at Pasu- 
malai, in the Madura Mission, and at Jaffna, in Ceylon. The 
complaint that has long been made against higher education, 
and especially college education in India, does not hold with the 
colleges of this Board. Their influence is marked in the com- 
munities where, they are and the Christian life and earnestness 
of the students are such as greatly to cheer the hearts of their 
teachers and to lead them to the happier anticipations of their 
future labors for Cbrist. Hardly less important to the future of 
our work in India is the opening of two schools for the special 
training of Bible-women. The reduction the past year of from 





ten to twenty-three per cent. in different lines of work has sadly 
disheartened the noble men and women at the front, and still 
greater reductions impending for the year to come only add to 
their distress. An addition of $25,0)) to the current expendi- 
ture in India, it is believed, would make the large expenditure 
now incurred of double value. 

JAPAN, : 

It is nineteen years last March since the first church of the 
Japan Mission of the American Board was organized at Kobe. 
At the present time there are not far from 100 churches with over 
12,00) members. Of these churches sixty-five are independent 
and self-supperting. Institutions for higher education have 
been established, as the Doshisha, founded by Dr. Neesima, in- 
cluding a collegiate, scientific and theological department. with 
not far from 600 students: a girls’ school of high grade, ranging 
from kindergarten to aspecial institution for the training of 
women as evangelists. The preparation is complete for carrying 
forward evangelistic work, and already some of the leading men 
are thinking that the time has come for the Japanese churches 
to assume responsibility for carrying forward the general work 
of evangelization, with such help as the Board may find it con- 
venient and agreeable to give them. Perplexing questions have 
arisen, prompted in large measure by the political situation and 
the sense of injustice awakened in all patriotic minds by the fail- 
ureof Christian nations to revise treaties extorted by them from 
Japan in the days of her weakness. The opportunity has been 
improved to excite prejudice against missionaries as foreigners, 
and against Christianity as a foreign religion. Yet despite all 
opposition over 1,009 members have been received to the church 
on profession of faith, and it is believed that the Gospel has be- 
come so firmly intrenched in the hearts of earnest, thoughtful 
Christians that the evangelistic efforts now in progress will not 
receive more than a temporary check. 

In view of the earnest manner in which the Japanese Chris- 
tians have taken upthe support of their own institutions and 
have entered upon evangelistic work, raising in all over $21,000 
last year, our friends will be glad to hear that for Japan we ask 
hoadvance on last year’s appropriations. 

DR. SMITH’S DEPARTMENT. 
SECRETARY JUDSON SMITH, D.D. 
In that part of the work of the Board here presented a survey is 
given of the twelve missions under my care, two in the Pacific 
Islands, four in China, three in Africa, and three in Asiatic Tur- 
key. The total number of missionaries in these fields is 382, of 
whom twenty-four have gone out this year for the first time; and 
the native agency numbers 1,353, mainly pastors, preachers and 
teachers. Three missionaries have died during the year: Miss 
Clarke, of the West African Mission, after three years’ service ; 
Miss Diament, of the North China Mission, twenty-three years in 
the work; Dr. Goldsbury, of the Shansi Mission, in the fourth 
vear of his labors. 
THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

When we began our work in Micronesia forty years ago the 
people were found living inasimple way under the rule of native 
chiefs, and the Islands were independent of all foreign control. 
Eight years since German rule was set up in the Marshall Is 
lands; six years ago Spain established her jurisdiction over the 
Caroline Islands, and last year England annexed the Gilbert Is- 
lands. It is not too much to say that the presence of these Chris- 
tian powers has seriously embarrassed all missionary operations, 
save inthe Gilbert Islands, and in the Marshall Islands as well 
as in Ponape threatens the early extinction of the Christian in- 
stitutions which, at so great a cost, through a whole generation, 
our missionaries have sought to create and confirm. These facts 
have been fully laid before our Government, and we have strong 
assurances from the State Department at Washington that Spain 
will soon make full amends for her injurious treatment of the 
missionaries and their property on Ponape. But as yet no relief 
is found against the petty, persistent attacks of the German 
Commissioner at Jaluij upon the native churches and pastors in 
the Marshall Islands. This opposition shows itself in the arbi- 
trary removal of preachers from their people, in forbidding 
church contributions and in seizing them when made, and in 
openly encouraging the use of tobacco and intoxicants against 
the rules of the churches and the authority of the native chiefs. 

It is not strange, under these conditions, that the work moves 
with greater difficulty and shows less satisfactory results. In 
spite, however, of these untoward circumstances, the churches 
and schools in the Marshall Islands are well maintained, the 
number of communicants has been materially increased, new 
islands call for preachers and teachers, and the quality of Chris- 
tian life improves. a oe 

Ponape is still the scene of warfare, the natives refusing to ac- 
cept the Spanish rule; and churches and schools, now three years 
without missionary supervision, are verging fast toward extine- 
Com 4 « «= 

CHINA, 

The careful observer notes many signs of a new era in China, 
and finds them all connected with that contact between the 
Orient and the Western world, which is most close fnd contina 
ousthrough the presence and activity of the missionary body. 
There are foreign merchants and diplomatists in China, and their 
influence is real: but the leverage already gained in turning 
China from its past to face the present and the future, which is 
growing every year, has resulted mainly froia the close, long- 
continued, and sympathetic contact of the heart and faith and 
arts of the Western world with Chinese life in its domestic and 
social centers, which is effected only by the unostentatious labors 
and patient love of the Christian missionary. The force that is 
to lead China out. of ber isolation and stagnation into the steady 
currents of the life of the world, into a great and permanent 
Christian civilization, fit to take the lead of the Orient world for 
centuries to come, will not be the armies of France or Russia, not 
the diplomacy of England or America, not the learning or arts of 
Germany; but the hand of Christian sympathy, the heart of 
Christian love, unwearied by delay, unbaffled by denial, waiting 
and hoping and persuading until it carries the day. 

The past. year yields cheering proofs that this divinely in- 
spired force is successfully at work in all the flelds we occupy 
inChina. The churches have received unwonted additions; na- 
tive Christians, preachers and laymen, are more deeply enlisted 
in bringing their own people to Christ ; Chinese homes in great 
numbers are open to the visits of missionary women, and the 
sweet message they bringis laid up and pondered in manya 
heart; the schools are sought by greater numbers, and their in- 
fluence sinks more deeply into mind and heart and life; inquirers 
are numerous, and new places are opened to missionary effort, 
the Bible and Christian books circulate more widely, the hospit- 
als and dispensaries are thronged, and the Christian instruction 
given withthe medical aid reaches far and yields precious fruit 
after many days. Theconditions are not the same in all the mis- 
sions, or even in the several stations of each mission, and there 
are many obstacles, many disappointments, some sad failures ; 
but, on the whole, the situation is brighter and more full of cheer. 
the promise for the future greater along all lines of work 
than at any time during the sixty-four years since Messrs. Bridg- 
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man and Abeel began the work of the Board in China. An en- 
largement of the mission force so as to relieve overburdened 
laborers and to fill vacancies, and an increase of $20,000 above 
the appropriations pledged for the year, to provide homes for the 
missionaries and to maintain the general work in its present di- 
mensions, are the two most pressing needs of the hour. 

The completed organization of the North China College, at 
Tufg-cho, is a memorable event, and promises much for the 
future of all our mission work. The unbinding of the feet of all 
the girls in the Bridgman School at Peking, the payment of tui- 
tion by all the pupils in the schools of Pang-chuang, the assum p- 
tion, for the first time, of all the duties of their office by the 
native pastors in Peking, Tung-cho, and Paoting-fu; these all are 
speaking proofs of the progress of the work and the develop- 
ment of a self-supporting Christian community 


AFRICA, 

The steady and successful prosecution of the interesting and 
growing work in Natal, the original seat of our missionary effort 
in Southeastern Africa; the prosperous and almost rapid devel- 
opment in all Jines of work, except the medical, in Western 
Africa, with an especially striking gain in the numbers reached 
by schools and Sunday worship, and the changeof center for the 
East Central African Mission from Inhambane on the coast to 
the hights on the border between Gazaland and Mashonaland, 
some 200 miles inland from Beira, at the mouth of the Pungwe 
River—these are the salient features of the year’s history in our 
African missions. 

The West African tho shorthanded and without a 
physician, has made greater progress than in any previous year 
of its history. The churches are enlarged, the schools are full, 
congregations grow beyond the capacity of their places of wor- 


Mission, 


ship, the products of the mission press are numerous, and oppor- 
tunities to reach out more widely and enter new fields multiply 
quite beyond the power of the mission to improve them. The 
principle of self-support has thus far been strictly applied to the 
two churches of the mission, and substantially also to the mission 
schools; and the results are entirely satisfactory. The native 
Christians are also trained to take an active share in evangelistic 
work, and respond to good purpose. A new station is to be 
opened the coming year, and the field of the mission enlarged 
The work at Inhambane has enjoyed no small degree of suc- 
cess, despite the frequent changes in the mission force; and had 
the site proved a» healthful as it first promised to be there was 
good reason to expect a prosperous work. But the health record 
of the mission bas been disappointing,and in the judgment of all 
concerned it has been deemed wise to transfer the mission to a 
more healthful! site in the interior. Mr. and Mrs. Ousley, greatly 
to the regret of the officers of the Board and of their associates 
in the field, have felt obliged, on account of Mr. Ousley’s health, 
to withdraw from the the Board. The remaining 
members of the mission, re-enforced by two families from the 


service of 


Zulu Mission, have removed to the new site, and are just laying 
foundations for an interior mission, essentially according to the 
original plans of the Prudential Committee in 1834. 

The Zulu Mission enters heartily into the new movement, has 
generously given up two of its younger men to lead the enter- 
prise, sends a goodly number of Christian people from its 
churches to assist in the new work, and pledges itself to sympa- 
thy and co-operation in the future, 
older mission feel the stimulus of 
vigor. 


All branches of work in this 
this advance and take on new 
New openings for Christian work nearer home also ap- 
pear, especially at Johannesberg, Pretoria and Durban, occa 
sioned by the extension of railways and the development of the 
resources of the count ry. Population tends to these centers, and 
Christian work there reaches a larger number and spreads its 
influence more widely than in the older stations. The mission is 
alive to the calls, and twoof these points are already occupied. 
The medical work under Dr. Bridgman has made a good begin- 
ning, and promises to be a most useful ally to all other forms of 
effort. 

The retrenchment required during the past year has lett to the 
Zulu Mission but a meager sum for the general work, and for the 
coming year less than enough to meet the salaries of the mission- 
aries themselves. The expeyses of the two younger missions 
have been reduced to the lowest point consistent with existence. 
Not less than $12,000 more than the Committee has dared to 
pledge for the coming year isindispensable to any tolerable de- 
gree of efficiency and growth. 


ASIATIC TURKEY. 

The year’s report in these three great and successful missions 
shows progress at point, and us of the 
fidelity and wisdom with which the work is planned and admin- 
istered. The missionary force has been unduly depleted at 
several points in all the missions, and the work has been serious!y 
hampered by the scanty resources available for its support, 
Famine in some places and earthquakes in others, and the extor- 
tion of the tax-gatherers everywhere, have deepened the already 
sufficient burdens of poverty and hindered the progress of the 
people toward self-suppor', 


almost every assures 


Over against these things we find 
cheering igstances of special exertions and generous gifts and rare 
consecration of service and property on the part of the Christian 
people in order to make good the loss occasioned by diminished 
appropriations and weakened missionary force; things which 
go far to compensate for all the evils named. There are worse 
things for a church and for a Christian believer than poverty or 
persecution ; and we have great occasion for thanksyziving that 
the Christian people of Turkey bear themselves with so much 
patience and stedfastness and courage under the burdens which 
come upon them. 

But if our present missionary force is not to be seriously di- 
minished, if churches and schools are not to be closed, if native 
preachers and teachers, trained at great cost for this very serv- 
ice, are not to be dismissed ; in a word, if this evangelical work 
which for seventy years has been prosecuted with such devotion 
and grand success in the Turkish Empire is not to be seriously 
crippled at many points, at least $30,000 must be added to what 
was appropriated last year, 

The note of the year in Turkey is governmental interference 
with missionary work, emphasized and set out in clear propor- 
tions by the arrest and exile of two of the leading teachers in 
Anatolia College and by the wanton burning by official instiza- 
tion of the new building forthe Girls’ School at The 
course of events immediately preceding and following these 
deeds, both at Marsovanand at other points in the interior and 
at Constantinople, seems to show that it is the settled purpose of 
the Ottoman Government 


Marsovan, 


to cripple the schools and churches 
which have been established by our missions, and eventually to 
drive out the missionaries themselves. The open violation of rights 
secured to American missionaries by stipulation and by long-con- 
tinued usage, and the small attention given tothe remonstrances of 
missionariesand the demands of our Government, the taking back 
in this place of what has been conceded inthat place, and the fail- 
ure to fulfill the definite pledges given tothe United States Legation 
inremedy of the injuriesat Marsovan ; these things are indicative 
of asettled policy and a cherished purpose to root out the evan- 
gelical institutions and destroy the liberalizing influences that 
have grown up around our work in Turkey. 














Too much praise can scarcely be accorded to the missionaries 
at Marsovan and Cesarea for the prudence and magnanimity and 
Christian self-control with which they have borne themselves in 
these perplexing and trying times, orto their brethren at Con- 
stantinople who have labored day and night for weeks and 
months in keeping the merits of the case clear to the United 
States Legation and to the Foreign Office of the Porte, and in 
insisting upon justice and rightand the honor of our nation. It 
isa pleasure also to make public recognition of the prompt and 
valuable services of Consul Jewett in protection of missionaries 
and their property at Marsovan, of the readiness of the State 
Department at Washington to receive information and sugges 
tions, and to give due instructions to the United States Minister 
at Constantinople, and of the important services rendered to our 
missionaries and their work by the representatives of our Gov- 
ernmentat the Sublime Porte. Unhappily the occasion for these 
efforts is not yet past. . . . 
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Missions. 
THE KODEIKANAL CONVENTION OF 1893. 


BY THE REV. J. 8S. CHANDLER, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


THE object of this Convention is the deepening of spir 
itual life, and the subject chosen for this year was ‘Sons 
of God.” 

For four days, May 22d-25th, the subjects of the morning 
meetings were grouped under the head ‘ Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” and the afternoon meetings considered 
the general topic referred to in the statement ‘ Ye are the 
sons of the living God.” 


The plan of previous vears was followed of having a 
chairman for each day, and two appointed speakers for 
each afternoon. 

The Rev. J. EK. Padfield, an experienced missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society in Masulipatam was chairman 
for the first day, and opened with an address of admirable 
spirit that gave the right keynote for all the meetings. 

His remarks were well sustained by those who took vol- 
untary part, and by the speakers of the afternoon. These 
were Mr. DD. McConaughy, the American secretary of the 
Y. M.C. A. in Madras, and the Rev. F. W_ Kellet, the 
Wesleyan representative on the faculty of the Christian 
College, Madras, The former spoke on the conditions and 
the latter onthe privileges of sonship. 

The Rev. A. Hazen, D.D., of the American Board’s 
Marathi Mission, was the chairman for the second day, 
and the subject of his address was ‘The Son of God as the 
Head of the Church.’ The afternoon speakers were a 
young missionary of the ©. M. S., and Dr. Lewis Scudder, 
of the American Arcot Mission, who brought before us, 
respectively, the spirit and the liberty of sonship. 

The meetings of the third day were under the leadership 
of the Rev. W. B. Simpson, of the Wesleyans, whose 
subject was ‘‘The Heavenly Heir.””) That afternoon the 
discipline of sorship was beautifully presented by the 
Rev. E. M. McPhail, another of the faculty of the Madras 
Christian College. a member of the Free Church of Scot 
land. He was followed by a missionary of the American 
Board on the duties of sonship. 

The fourth day morning brought before us ‘* The Com- 
ing King,” with the Rev. J. H. Wyckoff, of the American 
Arcot Mission, as chairman. With this subject came the 
afternoon subjects, the Destiny and Consummation of Son- 
ship, presented respectively by the Rev. W. C. Penn, a 
C. M.S. missionary, and relative of the founder of Phila- 
delphia, and the Rev. H. C. Hazen, of the American 
Board’s Madura Mission. 

Then on the fifth day we closed with a consecration 
meeting. The Rev. R. G. Ward, of the London Mission- 
ary Society, was to have led this meeting, but by an ac- 
cident was confined to his room, aud his place was filled 
by Mr. McConaughy. 

Allthe meetings ended up with voluntary remarks and 
pravers, and the spirit of all utterances, both prepared and 
voluntary, were on the same high level of spiritual desire 
and humble faith as those of the leader of the opening 
session. 

No two addresses were superior to those of the two pro- 
fessors of the Madras Christian College, and acontinual 
feeling of indignation was unavoidable that Dr. Pentecost 
should have gone so far astray as to use the term ‘t Brah- 
minized missionaries”? with reference to them and others. 
No better refutation could be given than their able and 
spiritually helpful addresses. 

More than a dozen missions and over a hundred mission- 
aries were in attendance; also a few civilians and 
Kurasians and Tamil Christians also attended. At the 











consecration meeting an Englishman in charge of the tun- 
neling of the mountain in the * Perian Project.’ rose and 
spoke a few words of Christian sympathy. Many ladies 


also expressed their feelings briefly in that meeting, 
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Religions Intelligence. 
IOWA YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM L, PEARSON, PH.D. 


THE Yearly Meeting at the “ Big Brick,” is the great 
event of the year at Oskaloosa. Hither come the Friends 
from twelve quarterly meetings in Iowa, one in Minnesota, 
one in South Dakota, two in Nebraska, and one in Califor- 
nia, and from more than one hundred churches, including 
those in Wisconsin, Colorado, Texas, Louisiana and 
Jamaica, 

The Yearly Meeting was in session just a week. Prof, 
Stephen M. Hadley, of Penn College, and Mary F. Thomas, 
who were presiding clerks of the Men’s and the Women’s 
meetings respectively last year, were renominated by the 
delegates and approved by the two meetings for the same 
positions, 

The first important discussion arose, when it was discoy 
ered on calling the delegates that two or three quarterly 
meetings had appointed too many. The Form of Govern 
ment allows each quarterly meeting ‘‘from four to eight 
delegates,”’ purposely making no reference to sex, but pre 
suming that, as the Friendly custom is, there will be about 
an equal number of each sex. There was one delegation 
with eight of each. The Yearly Meeting, in whose business 
all members present participate equally —except a few sub- 
jects are left with the Meeting of Delegates, subject to the 
approval of the Yearly Meeting—referred the question to 
the delegate. Their report next day was adopted, direct- 
ing that ‘‘the number shall be divided equally between the 
sexes,”’ 

Altho it is wellknown that there have always been 
women ministers among Friends, and that women exer- 
cise their spiritual gifts generally as freely as men do, their 
participation in the business of the Society is not so clear 
ty understood, Even most Friends would be surprised to 
learn how recently women’s meetings for business origi 
nated, About a century ago, good tradition has it, the 
women of Loudon Yearly Meeting. who had held sepa 
rate meetings for worsbip more than a century, senta 
deputation to ask the Yearly Meeting the privile ze to trans 
act certain kinds of business. When J. G. Bevan, then 
presiding clerk, saw the graceful and dignified figure of 
Esther Tuke advancing at the head of the deputation, he 
was constrained to address her in the words of Ahasuerus : 
“What wilt thou. Queen Esther ’ 
quest? It shall 
kingdom.” 

That was a great step forward. Other denominations 
have not yet reached it. But Friends are just discovering 

the women as slowly as the men—that their women do 
not yet possess “‘ the half of the kingdom.’’ The women’s 
business meetings have developed their capacity for busi- 
ness, as their ministry their spiritual gifts, and sometimes 
they have exercised a virtual or actual veto in matters, 
Yet in law theirs has been only an annex to men’s meet- 
ings. The consciousness of this fact, together with wom 
anly modesty, has stood in their way in the joint sessions, 
which, with all their complications, have recently become 
quite common. 


And what is thy re- 


be given thee,even to the half of the 


Almost every year the men’s meeting has invited the 
women’s to a permanent union—no longer male and 
female, but all one in. Christ.” The women constantly 
declined, fearing they would lose long-cherished rights, 
and would not have their share in discussion. It was 
pleaded, on the contrary, that the women could never 
realize their rights orassume an equal share of business 
while theirs remained an adjunct of the men’s meeting. The 
New York and Ohio Yearly Meetings had thus united with 
satisfactory results. But this year it was decided to let 
the women move in the matter as they pleased. They did 
move, and discussed the question thoroughly—some_ in 
Finally, it was announced that. the 
women had given their consent. The courtship was at an 
end; the twain one, Each meeting con- 
Joint sessions were held two 
days, and finally they adjourned to meet next year as one 
hody with one presiding clerk—male or female, instead of 
the hitherto double-headed clerkship of male and female 
and the needful assistants will be of both sexes. 

The presence and participation in preaching and counsel 
of ministers from other yearly meetings are striking fea 
turesamong Friends. Of the very few such present this 
year one must be noticed. Years ago Isaac Sharp, after 
much itinerant preaching on the Continent, went forth 
with the approval of English Friends on a seven years’ 
tour to the mission stations of nearly every lind. He was 
in Greenland and Iceland, and a year and a half inAfrica; in 
1883 he was at Towa’s Yearly Meeting en route around the 
world homeward, Now English Friends are very deliber- 
ate in judgment. Compared with other Christian bodies, 
relatively, a very large number have been members of Par- 
liament and other eminent officials. But again in 1890, 
with much hesitation and singular unanimity, they em 
bodied in other credentials for this patriarch and pilgrim 
of eighty four years their ‘‘ unity and concurrence ’’—with 
Friends this means ample ‘‘ metallic sympathy ’’—in his 
call “ to visit in the love of Christ members of the Society 
of Friends and others in France, Constautinople, parts of 
Asia, esnecially Syria, India and Japan and in America.” 
A friend said consolingly ; ‘‘ Isaac Sharp, [am glad it is as 
near to Heaven from Japan as from London.” “ Yes,” he 
replied ; “ but. I have not made up my mind togoto Heaven 
from Japan.” 

Leaving home, he was detained by illness all winter in 
Paris. In a postscript to his credentials the London Friends 
record their prayerful review of the matter, and how they 
yielded tothe convictions of duty of the venerable man of 
God, who felt “the King’s seal is still upon it.” Accom- 
panied by Dr. Dixon, he journeyed, with great satisfaction 
tohimself and encouragement to the missionary heralds 
in India, Japan and elsewhere. In the spring of 1892 he 
came to California for rest, at the home of his daughter 


favor, some opposed. 


must. become 


cluded its special business. 
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and to await the approval of London Friends to visit 
China, his companion being obliged to return to England. 
During weeks of dangerous illness his friends expected his 
departure to Heaven from California. It was otherwise 
with him. The eye of faith was surveying China just 
ahead, and in two months he steamed out from the Golden 
Gate for the Celestial Empire. Last winter his fervent 
spirit thrilled and his counsel encouraged the missionaries 
of the Cross fifteen hundred miles inland. 

In May he returned to California. He attended New 
Knyland Yearly Meeting, at Portland, Me., in June; Can- 
ada Yearly Meeting in July, the World’s Peace Congress in 
August, with continued service in the intervals between ; 
and he proceeded through the heat of August and Septem- 
ber the round of Wilmington, Ohio, Iowa, Western, Indi- 
ana and Kansas yearly meetings. Now he will go to 
Indian Territory, Mexico, back to California, and so on, 
returning home next spring. He attended the sessions of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting all day, and usually in the evening. 
It wasa delight to hear him. His sermons and speeches 
were brief, his sentences very clear and compact, his voice 
rich and sonorous. It was almost youthful freshness per- 
yading the sober thought of an aged seer. 

The Temperance Department reported little progress, 
partly owing to indifference and to political differences, 
partly to the fact that the Republican platform offers this 
year only a negative instead of their hitherto positive sup- 
port of the Prohibitory law. In the past the superintend- 
ent of the department has successfully withstood all efforts 
to commit the Yearly Meeting to partisan resolutions. 
Now, without good reason, many will interpret the follow- 
ing resolution, the most radical of those adopted by the 
Yearly Meeting, as supporting the Prohibition Party. It 
says: 

*No political party that in any way upholds or is committed to 

the interest of the liquor traflic, is entitled to or should receive 
the support of lowa Yearly Meeting or the Church at large; and 
our duty asaChurch is to stand for the enforcement of every 
prohibitory liquor law.” 
But many Friends are amcng the stanchest Republican 
prohibitionists, and have been unable to place confidence 
in the wisdom or ability of the Probibition Party; nor do 
they yet see any practical prohibition or safety for the law 
without a Republican majority in the Legislature. 

The report of the Bible schools was full of interest. For 
several years the schools did good work running at rather 
loose ends, under the quarterly meeting superintendents, 
with quarterly conferences and writings in a general 
Anuual Conference. Three years ago the first Yearly 
Meeting Superintendent was appointed and the department 
became full fledged. Auna Draper is now the successful 
leader Who has organized a number of new schools the past 
year. ‘Their collections for missions have greatly increased, 
and the church attendance is larger on account of the 
schools, 

The Department of Education, centering its work in 
Penn College, includes several academies. No other de- 
nomination in lowa has sucha foundation for thorough 
education under Christian, but non-sectarian influenc: s. 
The reports were encouraging, tho the stringency of the 
times is seriously felt. The deportment, the work and the 
spiritual life in Penn College were never before so satis- 
factory. 


good fruit, while the Spirit’s gracious work has gone on 
in many hearts, either in conversion or other special bless- 
ing. 

PENN COLLEGE, OSKALOOSA, Iowa. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. Dr. William Lawrence was co -secrated 
seventh Bishop of Massachusetts, last week, in succession 
to Phillips Brooks. 





....The American Unitarign Association and many 
benevolevnt institutions in Boston have received consider- 


able amounts of money from the estate of the late Annie 
M. Sweetser. 


....A resolution offered at the recent meeting of the 
Brooklyn Presbytery, censuring the General Assembly for 
its.action in the Briggs case, was laid on the table by a vote 
of twenty toeight without discussion. 


.... The Baptist home and foreign societies have received 
considerable sums of money from the estate of the late 
Calvin P. Sampson, of North Adams, Mass. The Home 
Mission Society gets $100,000 and the Missionary Union 


$10,000. » 


....Mr. Harrison R. Thornton, a missionary employed 
by the Congregational Missionary Society at Cape Prince 
of Wales, Alaska, has been murdered. He had been in 
Alaska three years. No particulars are given, except that 
he was shot by the natives on August 20th and that Mrs. 
Thornton is on her way home. 


..»-Father A, C. A. Hall has sent a cable dispatch to the 
representatives of the Vermont diocese, stating that his 
order, the Cowley Brotherhood, has consented to his ac- 
ceptance of the bishopric of Vermont. If, therefore, his 
election is approved by the standing committees and 
the bishops, he will be consecrated Bishop of Vermont. 


....The New York State Executive Committee is urging 
Sunday-school teachers and workers to take an advanced 
normal course. It has adopted the ‘‘ Revised Normal Les- 
sons,”’ by Dr. Hurlbut, as a text-book, and will issue diplo- 
mas to all who pass the required examination. It is hoped 
that classes will be formed in every city, town and village 
in the State. 


...-The eighth annual Convention of Colored Baptists 
was held recently in Washington, D.C. There was a very 
large attendance. The report of a special committee ap- 
pointed to consider the ejection of three members of the 
Cunvention from the Southern Baptist Convention in 
Nashville last spring, was discussed and adopted, The 
action was condemned as unkind and unchristian and un- 
worthy the dignity of a body of Christians. 


_...- It will be remembered that M. de Rougemont was 
in this country last summer with a view to the establish 
ment in Paris of a secular journal which should be in the 
interest of good morals and Protestantism. This has been 
accomplished, Le Signal is under the editorship of M. 
Kugene Réveillaud, and it appears to be a new departure 
in French journalism. We observe that the International 
Congress at Lausanne passed a resolution cordially indors 











As usual--tho the other departments are rapidly develop- 
ing—the Superintendent of the Evangelistic Work, Isom 
P. Wooton, brought in the chief report, surveying the en- 
tire field of the Yearly Meeting. The department uses a 
large number of evangelists, calling a number of pas- 
tors inte the work. There have been held 109 series of 
meetivgs, averucing twenty meetings each, 1,347 professed 
conversion, of Whom many were church members, about 
700 have united with the churches, and a number of new 
churches have been organized. The great blessing to the 
churches in spiritual life cannot be reckoned. 

Finally, the Statistical Report shows 11,415 members in 
108 churches, of which 66 are regularly organized, i. ¢€., are 
monthly meetings, and 87 are small congregations and 
missions, Mach organized church has a pastoral body, the 
Monthly Meeting or Ministry and Oversight, composed of 
ministers and other elders, the ‘pastors and teachers.” 
Ordinarily a minister is superintending pastor, usually 
receiving partial or entire support, tho he or she is only an 
“equalin station and authority among the elders.”? Of 
the 108 churches, 85, or 19 more than the * organized” 
churches, have such pastors. 

Recommendations from the General Conference at In- 
dianapolis, looking to the foundation of a Central Pub- 
lishing House of Friends and the formation of an Ameri- 


can Friends’ Foreign Mission Board, resulted in the ap- | 


pointment of Committees to co-operate with committees 
from other yearly mectings to those ends, Hitherto all 
attempts to form a General Board of Missious—and lowa 
Yearly Meeting has been very persistent in the matter— 
have failed on account of obstinate independence and 
needless fear of centralization in some yearly meetings. 
Since the proposed Board is to be little more than a 
bureau of information, it is thought the opposition will 
not be formidable. The women’s boards of the various 
yearly meetings organized a General Board years ago. 
fowa Yearly Meeting has been both one of the most 
progressive and, all in all, one of the most careful in legis- 
lation, Two years ago it almost unanimously adopted a 
Discipline, together with the Declaration of Faith and 
Form of Government, prepared by a committee of thirty- 
two men aud women, which has received fulsome praise 
from leading Friends East and West, and objectors 
concede its superiority over the discipline of any other 
yearly meeting. It contains a statement of the difficult 
pastoral question, which is proving itself the practical 
solution, and, if its spirit is followed, will couserve the his- 
toric organization of the Society of Friends and its cen- 
tral principle of the priesthood of believers in worship and 
work. All this has naturally brought much earnest dis- 
Cussion and even sharp criticism. But the Yearly Meeting 
this year has been most harmonious and productive of 











ing it. 


....The “Protestant Society for the Study of Social 
Problems” in France, orgvnized five years ayo, is enjoying 


roll. The object is to discuss social and economic ques 
tions from the standpoint of Evangelical Christianity. 
At the recent meeting held in Havre, the topics considered 
were Workingmen’s Homes, Invalid Funds for Working- 
men, The Law of Laborin the Light of Giod’s Word, and 
the like. 


.... The Congr ss of the Kvangelical Alliance opened last 


Jacob.”” In accordance with his wishes only Hebrew is 
spoken in his colonies, 


.---Dr. Munhall has just closed a remarkable series of 
evapgelistic meetings in Mt. Carmel, Penn. Ten churches 
united in the work. Hundreds have been converted and 
the town greatly moved. Dr. Munhall and his associate, 
Mr. Birch, left Mt. Carmel at five o'clock Friday morn- 
ing. At four o’clock, A. M.,a praise meeting was held in 
the Presbyterian church. The church was filled, not- 
withstanding the unusual hour, with a happy multitude. 
After spending fifty minutes in the church, the people 
went to the railway station and sang songs of praise 
and victory until the train bearing these brethren de- 
parted. 


.- Reports were published last week in the daily papers 
stating that the people’s movement of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church has failed, that the church 
was in a bad way financially, and that Dr. Charles L. 
Thompson was thinking of resigning. On Sunday Dr. 
Thompson referred to these reports from’ the pulpit, stat- 
ing that there was not the remotest thought of selling the 
church property and no cause for such a thought ; the last 
year had been the most prosperous year ever enjoyed by 
the church; the collections had been large, and the income 
would fully meet the expenses for the first time in many 
years. There was every evidence, he said, of prosperity and 
much encouragement to believe that the church, with full 
faith and full hope, would goon and solve the problem 
which had been given to it. 


....The cause of temperance in Kastern and Southern 
Connecticut never, in all the past. has had such a powerful 
advocate as Mr. T. E. Murphy. He began his labors some 
months agoin the southern part of the State, embracing 
New Haven, Hartford, Willimantic, and other large towns 
and cities, ending, a week ago, in Putnam. He propases 
now a short rest, which he richly deserves and requires. 
During his visit in that section of New England cighty 
thousand persons in all, it is affirmed, have signed the 
total abstinence pledge. Willimantic has an estimated 
population of ten thousand, and twenty-five hundred resi- 
dents there signed the pledge. In Putnam, with a popu- 
lation of seven thousand, nine hundred and fifty have done 
the same. The interest been general among all 
classes. Clergymen of all denominations, including Prot- 
estants and Catholics, have gone with the crowd to hear 
Mr. Murphy. 


has 


.... The relations between the Catholics and Protestants 
of Germany are being more and more strained, and a 
chasm is fast being made even down into the masses of 
the people. The Evangelischer Bund, consisting almost 
entirely of professional and educated men, whose avowed 
object it is to combat Rome “with pen and mouth,” bas 
now a membership of more than seventy-five thousand, 
altho the organization is only five years old. The Protes- 
tant Arbeiter Vercins were organized in order to unite 
Protestant workingmen socially and politically ; and, al 
tho alsoa recent enterprise, they have, according to the 
data furnished by J. Holthoff, the editor of the official 
organ, KLvangel, Arbeiterboten, a membership of 44,411. 
The bulk of these are found in thestrong Catholic districts 
along the Rhine and in Westphalia, where the contingent 
numbers 24,930. Central Germany reports 5,528; Baden, 
2, In addition there are 49 associations with a mem- 
bership of 12,274in Prussia not in connection with the 
General Union, and 55 such societies, with a membership 
of 12,000, in Bavaria. 


ow” 
wf. 


....-The presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the Right’ Rev. J. Williams, of Connecticut, has 
issued a protest against the attempt of Bishop Henry 
Chauncey Reilly to create an ecclesiastical organization 
within the limits of the diocese of the Valley of Mexico. 





Sunday in Chicago. There was a very large attendance, 
Mr. William E. Dodge, of New York, President of the 
Evangelical Alliance of the United States, responded to the 
address of welcome made by Mr, C, C. Bonney, Chairman 
of the Auxiliary Congresses of the Columbian Exposition, 
Speeches of welcome and responses were also made by Pro- 
fessor Drummond, Lord Kinnaird, General Howard, Dre, 
Prochet, of Italy, and other American and foreign repre- 
sentatives. 


marked prosperity, 560 pastors being on the membership 
| 
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.... At the meeting last week in Birmingham, England, 
of the Anglican Church Congress, Father Ignatius created 
a scene by objecting to the reading of a paper by the Rey. 
Charles Gore, author of © Luaw Mundi.” He declared that 
Mr. Gore was a denier of Christ and ought not to be heard 
at the Congress. The Bishop of Worcester ordered Father 
Ignatius to be seated. He promised to do so on condition 
that he be allowed to speak after Mr. Gore had read 
his paper; but when he rose to speak the audience would 
not hear him, and he left the Congress, 


Weare informed by the Philadelphia Secretary of 
the Association for the Promotion of the Unity of Christen 
dom that in more than thirty Episcopal churches ‘* Mass 
was said with intention on the feast of the nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin.” Of these churches six were in New York, 
including Trinity, five were in Plniladelphia, and four were 
in Newark. The very expression ‘‘ Mass was said with in- 
tention ’ isnot known to the Prayer Book, and has to be 
interpreted by the usages of a Church whose practices are 
contradicted by the very name of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 


_.The Jews of Jerusalem are all to be united into a 
single congregation. Hitherto they had been divided into 
three sections—the Sephardim, or Spanish Jews ; the Ash- 
kenasim, or German Jews; and the Kollelim, the last 
mentioned being poor Israelites, supported by contribu- 
tions from abroad. Factories are also to be erected for 
Jewish laborers, male and female, in order to enable all to 
earn their own livelihood. Baron Rothschild has again 
brought large additions to the Jewish colony ‘‘ Sichren 


The protest recites the facts of the history of what is 
known as the Mexican trouble, and states that Dr. Reilly 
presented in 188+ his resignation of his jurisdiction as 
bishop of the Valley of Mexico, and pledged himself to 
‘exercise no Episoopal aut‘iority,” and to do no ‘ Episco 
pal acts in said diocese or in the Republic of Mexico,” and 
also promised to forbear all exercise of the functions of his 
office, except with the advice and consent of the Mexican 
Commission, or on the invitation of the ecclesiastical au 
thority of the diocese cancerned, or in a vacant mission 
ary jurisdiction by the appointment of the Presiding 
Bishop. Bishop Williams quotes this pledge, which was 
signed by Dr. Reilly, iu full, and pronounces his present 
Mexico to be “ schismatical and contrary to the 
order and discipline of the Church of God,” 


action in 


....The third conference of Russian ecclesiastics and 
others interested in the extirpation of Stundists, which 
was to have met in August, seems to have been indefinite 
ly postponed. The reason of the postponement is ramored 
to be the unwillingness of one or two of the chief ecclesias 
tical dignitaries in the Synod to identify themselves with 


more drastic measures than are at the’ present time in 


force. As farasit goes tuis is a hopeful sigu. No an- 
swer has been returned by the Russian bishops ad 
dressed by the Evangelical Alliance on behalf of the 


persecuted Stundists. The Alliance letter, a most cour 
teous document, was sent to Russia in the early spring and 
bore the signatures of leading Christian ministers both in 
Kegland and the United States. The Russian bishops 
have simply ignored it up till now. Advices from‘ the 
Province of Elizabetbpol, in ‘Transcaucasia, state that 
for a month past the arrivals of banished Stundists 
have not been numerous as during the spring and 
early summer. We reuret to hear that there is a good 
deal of disunion among the brethren exiled to Eliza- 
bethpol, and 1t has even come to our ears that one or two 
of them have con-ented to be spies on the others. Be this 
as it may, the police show an extraordinary omniscience of 
their actions. The Stundists here are still prohibited 
from worshiping in their own houses, 
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Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER 22D. 
CHRISTIAN LIVING.—Rom. 12: 


x 


1-15. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good.—Rom. 12: 21. 
Notes. — “‘ Therefore.” —In view not sim- 
ply of the thoughts of the preceding verses, 
but of the whole thought of the first eleven 
chapters, embodied in 11: 32, where we are 
told that God has found all, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, under sin, that he might make his 
mercy as universal, The thought of the uni 
versal saving mercy, appropriated to them, 
‘urges to the performance of the practical 
duties to which the rest of the Epistle is 
devoted. ———“‘ Your bodies a living sacri- 
fice.’—Paul uses the figure of sacrifice 
chiefly as illustrating the duty of Chris- 
tians. ** Reasonable service.’’—A serv- 
ice which has to do with the reason, spirit- 
ual. The thought is that ours being a reli- 
gion of faith, not of forms, our sacrifice is 
not one of animals, but of our bodies; that 
is, our spiritual purposes which control our 
holy life, body and soul, ———‘‘ That ye may 
prove.”’—In your own life and experience. 
—* The grace that was given imne.”— 
Paul’s apostolic authority was his special 
grace. “To cach man a measure of 
faith.’—“ Faith ” cannot mean here a confi- 
dence in God, nora trust in Christ fur for 
giveness; it is rather the consciousness, im- 
parted by the Holy Spirit, of ability and 
desire to do service.——* One body tn 
Christ.”’—We are elsewhere told that Christ 
is the head of the body. ** Prophecy.” 
—The prophet was the local preacher or ex- 
horter of the early Church, with spiritual 
guidance. Thereis no thought of foretell- 
ing. He wasof a lower grade than apostles 
like Paul and Barnabas, and many others 
who were traveling preachers or mission- 
aries. ———“* Ministry.’”’—Or deaconship ; 
care of the temporalities of the church. 
** Teacheth, exhorteth.’’—These words 
inciude the service of the propbet just men- 
tione), or of any others, who can speak to 
edification. They do not indicate separate 
orders. “ Giveth,” * ruleth,” “ showeth 
mercy.”’—These words may apply to the 
**ministry,’”’ or deaconship, order of service. 
—** Liberality.—Others 
plicity. 
More 
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translate siim- 
—** In diligence not slothtul.” 
correct than ‘* Not slothful in busi- 
of the Ofd Version. 

Instruction.-— 


ness, 

‘Therefore.’ The infinite 
grace of God in Jesus Christ is the prevail 
ing argument why we should live holy lives, 
He did not leave the world in sin and death. 
He spared not his Son. No other religion 
can present this argument of gratitude 
and obligation toward a holy life, 

Paul begins with the body. It is this 
which is to be presented « holy, acceptable 
sacrifice. Paul frequently warned his readers 
against the bodily sins of drunkenness and 
impurity, telling them that their 
were temples of the Holy Ghost. This isa 
warning that needs still to be kept in mind, 
altho our surroundings are so much purer 
than those of his time. We should be 
ashamed to profane the body. We should 
not injure it, should keep it in health, and 
should not make it an instrument of sin. 

Our sacrifice is better than the Jewish. It 
is living, and therefore perpetual. It is 
spiritual, a matter of reason and heart, not 
material. 

There are two worlds, dispensations, 
that belonging to the kingdom of sin and 
Satan, what Paul calls “this world ’’; and 
that of holiness, of Christ, that to which we 
are to be transformed. Itis a matter of 
choice with us which world we will choose 
as our own, Satan’s world or Christ’s world. 
“This world” is still all around us. We 
will find itin politics, in clubs, in fashiona- 
ble society, in business, wherever we go; 
and it is our duty to carry the other world 
of Christ into all these places, wherever we 
go. 

Paul tells his readers not to be too con- 
ceited and make themselves too important 
in the church. God has given each of us 
special abilities or tastes. We must use our 
own talents, and not be jealous of those who 
have higher talents. 


bodies 


or 


If a mancan preach or 


keeping the wheels running. The former 
is more conspicuous, but not any more es- 
sential. Indeed, practicing is better than 
preaching. 

Liberal giving isa very important part 
of Christian living. Let every child begin 
very early to give from his own money, 
Let him learn how delightful it is. Let 
every member of a family take his part in 
supporting the Gospel and sending the Gos- 
pel to others. Think how much you can 
afford to give, not how little. The Jews 
gave at least a tenth of their income. 

We are told to abhor that which is evil. 
That is quite as important as to love that 
which is good. Indeed, no man can love the 
good unless he hates the evil. When you 
hear of a wicked or cruel act you should be 
righteously angry, as God is angry. The 
love of right and the hatred of wrong are 
two poles of a magnet. One cannot exist 
without the other. 


Ministerial Reiser. 


BAPTIST. 


PARKS, J. H., Scotch Plains, N. Y., 

REID, W. J., 
ford, N. 

STONE, C. A., Walton, accepts call to Richburg, 
se 


aN. 


resigns. 
Rochester, accepts call to Mum- 


TOWNSEND, J. J., McLeansboro, Ill, accepts 
call to Patterson, N. Y. 

UFFORD, E. 8., Hingham, accepts call to Wil- 
liamansett, "Mase. 

VAN TOOR, W. . 
to Fultonville, N 

WHITE, D. T., Plessis, accepts call to Lorraine, 
N.Y. 


, Philadelphia, Penn., called 
z=. 


WILSON, J., ERWIN, 


Townsend and Monterey, 
. Y., resigns. 


py 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALLIS, WILLIAM B., ord. Sept. 
Mass. 
ARMITAGE, D. E., West Dora, Minn., resigns. 
BATES, Joun M., Armour, accepts call to Wa- 
konda and Irene, 8. D 
BELFRY, Wit.iam, Andrews, Ind.. resigns. 
BRADFORD, Amory H., Montclair, N. J., 
called to Westminster Chapel, London, Eng. 
BRUCK, Cuarves R., Hull, la., called 
Armour, 8. D. 
CADY, WitiiaM J. 
Gene va, Wis. 
CHITTENDEN, Anbrew H., 
called to Ve ‘rmillion, s. 
DAVIS, Aubert A., North Branch, accepts call 
to Lake ‘land, Minn 
DEGROFF, CHARLES F., 
rietta, Minn. o» SR 
S. D. 
FINDLAY, Joun R., 
O., resigns. 
FLINT, Evserr E., McPherson, called to Kiowa, 
Kan. 
FULLER, ALMon 'T., 
Smyrna, Fla. 
GILBERT, GrorGe E., ord. recently, Wyoming, 
Wis. 
HANKS, Cantos EL., 
to Zanesville, O. 
HARDEN, Joun, Brightwood, 
HARPER, Rrenarp H., Bird 
sign. 
HARLOW, Reusen W., Minneiska, accepts call 
to Park Rapids, Minn. 
HAVENS, CHarces E., West Lebanon, N. 
called to Newton fighlands, Mass, 
HENNING, Grorae ~y Oakland, accepts call 
to West Oak. and, Cal. 
HUGHES, gg = M., Arcade, 
Munnsville eS & ¢ 
JOHNSON, F. A., New Milford, accepts call to 
Dodge Center and Claremont, Minn. 


27th, Arlington, 


to 
. Chicago, Il)., called to Lake 


Providence, R. L., 


accepts call to Ma- 
connection with Revillo, 


Arlington St. ch., Akron, 
Mannfield, called to New 
Springfield, 


Mass., called 
’ 


Ind., resigns. 
City, Kan., re- 


H., 


necepts call to 


KERSHAW, Wituram H., Hancock, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

LEACH, Apontram J., inst. recently, Hanson, 
Mass. 


LEAVITT, Burke F., Littleton, accepts call to 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

LONG, Harry B., Woodstock, accepts call to 
Bloomington, 


LYONS, E: C., ord. recently, Waterville, Minn. 
MARKS, Junius, Kellogg, accepts call to 


la. 
CLEMENCE, Douglass, 


Blairsburg, 
MOFFATT, T. 
signs. 
MORTON, GrorGe F., Central Village, Vt., 
accepts call to Round Prairie and Parker, 
Minn. 

NICHOLAS, Joun F., Elizabeth, N. J., accepts 
call to Pres. ch., Huntingdon Vaile sy, Penn. 
PATRICK, Henry J., West Newton, Mass., 
resigns. 
PERKINS, Mrs. 
Neb. 
PETERSON, CARL 
Fairtield, V 
REYNOLDS, Lauriston, Yarmouth, Me., ac- 
cepts call to Redfield, S. D 
RENSHAW, James B., Deer 


Kan., re- 


Kk. B., ord. Sept. 21st, Clarks, 


J., ord, Sept. 26th, East 


Park, Wash., re- 


signs. 
ROGERS, SAMUEL J., inst. Sept. 27th, Robbins- 
dale, Minn. 


RICHARDSON, 
resigns. 
RUDDUCK, Evpwarp 


ALBERT M., Linwood, Kan., 


N., Athens, Tenn., ac- 


cepts call to Swanville, Grey Eagle and Han- 


teach, and is called to it, let him do it; if son, Minn. i 

he cannot, let him do what he can. One SMITH, Epwarp L., Genesee, Ia, called to 

can preach and can’t give. Another can Walla Walla, Wash. 

give and cannot preach. Let each do what ae Gvorar D., ord. Sept. 26th, 

he can. If a man tries to get beyond his | yaANDERPYL, Nicnotas, ord. recently, North 

sphere it makes quarrels and failures. Wilbraham, Mass. c 
All service for God is honorable and use- | VOORHEES, Louis B., North Attleboro, ac- 

ful. We are not to feel badly because we cepts call to Groton, Mass. 

cannot do what another does. We have LUTHERAN, 

honor enough in filling our own places. BEARD, Boonsboro, called to Middle- | 1 


There seem to be two general divisions of 
service, one of instruction, 
the otherof ministry. The latter gift is the 
more usual. It includes all the helping, 


teaching, and 


town, Md. 

DECKINGER, G., Blair, IL, called to Belmont, 
Wis. 

KINGLER, PAutL G., Sherodsville, 
call to Catasauqua, Penn. 


I 


O., accepts 





the working, the care of poor and sick, the 





world, a resident of Lynn, Mass., 


specimen of his handiwork accompanies the 
exhibit, showing how well this aged Crispin 
has wrought. 
some felt footwear, high and low, which de- 
servedly attracts the attention of the luxu- 
ricusly inclined, 
we see a life-size automaton, representing a 
shoemaker of ‘ ye olden time,” 
and 
if in actual conversation with the passer-by. 
A little further we note a shoe made by an 
honored 
States, the Hon. Henry Wilson, of Massa- 


rocco, bears upon his back a saddle gayly 
embroidered in gold and red, the property 
of an imperial bashaw. 


the fact that it is used in the harems of 
Turkey. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
STRODACH, H.B., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 


call to Augusta, Ga. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


cepts call to Hartford, Conn. 


CAMERON, JAMEs ( 
cepts call to New 


Y 


ork, N 


Fort Worth, Tex 


phia, Penn., resigns. 


John’s, Jersey City, 
GWYNNE, WALTER, Augusta, Me., resigns. 


accepts call to New Bedford, Mass. 
LAWRENCE, Wittram, D.D., consecrated 
Bishop, Boston, Mass., October 5th. 
RYAN, ALBert W., Warren, 
call to Duluth, Minn. 
STONE, Wiis H., 
call to Chicago, Ill. 
SWEET, C. F., Methuen, Mass., resigns. 


call to Bordentown, > 
TREW, A. G. L., Oakland, Cal., 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


resigns. 


ADAIR, J. A., Hanover, Ind., accepts call to 
Saginaw, Mich. 

BROWN, Wo, Baltimore, Md., called to West 
Chester, Penn. 

COLSON, Louts G., New York Mills, N. Y., inst. 
Sept. 27th. 

COWLEY, J. W., accepts call to Bellville and 
Verona, . 

EDENBURN, J. 8., 
Hamilton, O. 
GREIG, GeorGe B., Puyallup, Wash., accepts 

call to New Westminster, B. C. 
HALLENBECK, Epwin F., Brooklyn, accepts 
call to Greenbush, N.Y. 
IOBE, LA TuEo., M.D., Kingston, Mo., accepts 
call to Kimball, 8. D. 
KEIGURIN, .ALberr E., Wilmington, 
called to Scots ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 
KENNEDY, James A., inst. recently, Grand 
Haven, Mich. 
PARSONS, W. E., Allwin, Mich., accepts call 
to Danville, Il. 
SULLIVAN, A. J.,Camden, N. J., accepts call 
to Trinity ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 
TRESSLER, MARTIN 8., Sturgis, Mich., accepts 
call to Cincinnati, O 
WHITEMAN, G. H., Casselton, N. D., accepts 
cali to Turner and Pleasant Grove, Ore. 
WOODS, SAMUEL, Lewiston, Wash., resigns. 


Ottawa, Kan., called to 


Del., 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
BUTLER, W. M.. United Pres., Martin, Mich., 
resigns, 
CRAIG, KENNETH 
Howard, N. 
CRANMER, W. SrockTo#, Ref. Dutch, Astoria, 
i accepts call to Somerville, N. J. 
DONNELL, Joun T., Cumb. 
Tenn, called to C linton, Mo. 
HARPER, W.S., United Pres., 
Penn., resigns. 

HOFFMAN, Henry &8., River Brethren, died 
Oct. 4th, Bainbridge, Penn., aged 30 


M., United Pres., calls to 


Pres., Lebanon, 


Beaver Valley, 


KEIRN, G. I., Univ., inst. Oct. 9th, Charlestown: 
Mass. 

KNOX, W. W., Ref. i, Ratet, inst. Sept. Ith, 
New Brunswic k, 

McNARY, D. 8. fe =a Pres., called to 


Mumford, N. 

NOYES, Winturam E., Univ... Cambridgeport, 
accepts call to North Reading, Mass, 
VOSBURG, G. B., Univ., Elgin, IIL, resigns. 


WARD. R. B, Cumb. Pres., Independence, Mo., 
resigns. 


WORLD'S FAIR LETTER. 


OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 
BOWEN JOHNSON, 


BY CARL 


ONE of the least pretentious buildings 
upon the grounds is the Leather and Shoe 
Trades Building, on the Lake front, in the 
southern part of the Park. It is 575 feet 
long and 150 feet wide, having a gallery ex- 
tending around the entire building. The ex- 
hibitis fullof interest. In the various cases 
are to be seen samples of all the parts which 
go to make up a modern shoe, while upon 
the walls are hung over 2,000 native shoes 
from over sixty different countries. There 
are also reproductions in water colors of the 
footwear of the world for the past 4,000 
years. 

Commencing at the vorth end we come 
upon an exhibit of shoes, among which is a 
picture of the oldest shoemaker in the 
one of the 


world’s famous shoe towns. An excellent 


Near by is a case of hand- 


Pausing with the crowd 


who sews 


nods, moving his eyes aud lips as 


Vice President of the United 


shusetts. A sacred ox from Tangier, Mo- 


There is also a 
eather cushion for resting the arms and 
1ead, its special claim to distinction being 
Within 


a beautiful pavilion, 





LAU, D. B, Muney Creek, accepts call to 


Hooversville, Penn. 


decorated in gold and sheathed with mahog- 
any, is a rubber exhibit,in which we see 


SMITH, G. C., West Liberty, accepts call to New 
WELTNER, C. E., New York, N. Y., accepts 
BRISTOL, CoRNELIUS a. Danielsonville, ac- 
i. Pattedaiphia, Penn., ac- 
CASSILL, HARRY, ee accepts call to 


ag gy Jonn M., St. Clements, Phila- 


FORBES, ELMER S., Haledon, accepts call to St. 
HUTCHINSON, W. H., North Branford, Conn., 
Penn., accepts 
Parkville, Conn., accepts 


TAYLOR, Exvin K., Sewanee, Tenn, accepts 


ee 


rubber in all stages of its use, from the 
crude, raw rubber to the finished article, 
In connection with the making of shoes the 
silk thread manufacturers make a hand- 
some showing of their product, artistically 
arranged to catch the eye. Hanging upon 
the wall we see a huge horsehide, claimed 
to be the largest ever tanned, tho this is 
rivaled just beyond by another horsehide, 
tanned with the head, hair, mane and tai} 
left upon the skin, the hair being as glossy 
as that of the fine, well-kept dray horses on 
exhibition in the stock pavilion. Japan 
makes a showing of various kinds of shoes 
not essentially unlike ours, with some fine 
specimens of leather stained in gold and 
colors. She also shows some characteris 
tically quaint and interesting designs ip 
figured leather, which are nothing if not 
Japanesque. Russia’s showing is especially 
large and fine, including some beautiful 
specimens of the famous Russia leather, 
the secret for the manufacture of 
which our own Marshall Jewell secured by a 
trip to that country. Tbe Russian War 
Department also shows the different varie- 
ties of shoes and boots used in that division 
of herservice. Besides the peculiar high- 
topped boots, worn by the natives of that 
land, especially ia St. Petersburg, we are 
shown some remarkably fine skins of vari- 
ous animals found there. Germany’s ex- 
hibit of morocco leather is very complete, 
nearly every conceivable shade being 
shown, while France has many cases of 
dainty Parisian and provincial footwear, 
arranged especially to catch the eye of the 
visitor. One Chicago firm hasa case of 
leather goods, in shoes, valises, patent and 
tinted leather, with a magnificently up- 
holstered leather office chair in the center, 
the exhibitor showing a justifiable pride in 
the fact that all of the leather was from 
Chicago packer hides. A curious collection 
of articles from Turkey is shown, includ- 
ing a section of fire hose in use in Constan- 
tinople, a pistol case, a bridle, and other in- 
teresting articles. Elsewhere we see a case 
of shoes of different periods—English 
shoes before the Revolution, and the 
French style in 1819. A case of stuffed 
alligators and crocodiles from Mexico and 
Florida, with a nest of eggs, is full of in 
terest. Among articles of American in- 
terest is the army saddle used by General 
Grant during the War and at Appomattox, 
in an excellent state of preservation, and 
viewed with interest by dwellers on both 
sides of the Mason and Dixon line. Here 
is a case of shoes, the leather of which was 
tvnned in ten hours, looking to the unprac- 
ticed eye as perfect as if it had lain in the 
tanning vats for months. Just here we 
come across a huge California walrus hide, 
the largest ever tanned, and nearly an inch 
thick, the leather being used for polishing. 
But this is eclipsed by the elephant’s hide 
hanging close by, which is the largest hide 
of any animal ever tanned. It is twenty 
feet long and sixteen feet: wide, besides be 
ing nearly three inches thick. The mere 
process of tanning this great hide con- 
sumed over two years. Here, too, is the 
broadest belt ever manufactured, twelve 
feet wide, and another belt nearly two miles 
long. One pavilion is covered with oak- 
grained leather, the grain being as perfect 
as in the wood itself. Of course there are 


cases of fine harnesses, silver and gold 
mounted, and made as nearly perfect as 
possible. 


Among some of the queer looking shoes 
upon the wali are those from Uruguay, 
Switzerland, Shanybai, the Philippine 
Islands, Bokhara, Warsaw and Archangel, 
sandals for the soldiers of Spain, straw and 
leather slippers from Korea, shoes of un 

tanned leather from Honduras, fancy gold 
embroidered and tinseled shoes from In- 
dia, high top, fur-covered shoes from Lap- 
land, shoes from Africa with turtle claws 
along the toe, high, red top boots worn by 
the Bedouin sheiks of Arabia, and the more 
familiar beaded Indian moczasin, In manu- 
factured articles, however, there is one case 
of shoes that surprises the beholders, It is 
filled with shoes as beautiful as expense and 
ingenuity can make them, in every style 
and shape. One magnificent pair, costing 
$10,000, has diamonds in the place of the 
ordinary buttons, all the diamonds being 
as nearly the same in size and color as pos- 
sible. Another beautiful pair has a solid 

gold heeland tip. Others are a combination 
of leather, satin and embroidery, with gem- 
med buckles and ornaments. A **Colum- 
bian ”’ shoe is shown elsewhere, which has 
in its make-up the flags of twelve nations, 

the ‘ied. white and blue” occupying an 
honored place directly in front. 

Upstairs in this building is a large shoe 
manufactory, where a thousand shoes are 
turned out daily, and everything connected 
with the manufacture of shoes is explained 
to the visitor. Taken as a whole, the ex- 
hibit made by the Leather and Shoe Trades 
is a wonderfully interesting and instructive 





one, 
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Literature. 


The ,vompt mention én our Uist of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by ts an equivalent to 
ther publishers for all volumes recetwed. The in- 
terssté of our readers will guide us im the selec- 
thon of works for further notice. 


GOLDWIN SMITH ON UNITED 
STATES HISTORY.* 


HE author's aim in publishing this vol- 
ume was a modest one, not to compose a 
new history for American readers and 
students, but to make a sketch of United 
States history from a political point of 
view, for the use of Evglishmen, and par- 
ticularly of Englishmen visiting this 
cquntry. 

This needed to be done. Most of what 
we have, whether from American or Eng- 
lish authors, is written for Americans ; 
and we dare say that Mr. Smith’s book 
will bave ten American readers to one 
English. It will bea new departure for 
them both; for it is not like any American 
history they have ever read. Mr. Smith’s 
point of view is not easily described, It 
is certainly sympathetic, but not uncriti- 
cal. To quote his own remark it comes 
from an Englishman who regards the 


“American commonwealth as the great 
achievement of his race, and looks forward 
to the voluntary reunion of the American 
branches of the race within its pale, yet de- 
sires to do justice to the mother country, 
and to render to her the meed of gratitude 
which willalways be her due.” 


Yet the book is not English. It is not 
American. International will not de- 
ecribe it, unless the word is employed to 
denote a certain intellectual emancipa- 
tion from conventional authorities, com- 
bined with a sturdy rejection of the time- 
honored method of balancing one thing 
against another on some a priori assump- 
tion that truth lies in the golden mean. 
Mr. Smith assumes at once a historian’s 
rights as both court and jury to heara 
case and decide it. He writes in dogmatic 
form but not controversial. While he 
neither evades responsibility nor softens 
the verdict his book is free from caprice, 
and personal prejudice is reduced to as 
low dimensions as it can be by an author 
of such strong convictions and definite 
opinions, A free, strong and unusual book 
it certainly is. 

Aftera brief notice of the inconsequen- 
tial and more or less problematic voyages 
of the Northmen of whom and their 
work he neatly observes ‘that nothing 
more came, or in that age could come, of 
their-visit than of the visit of a flock of 
seagulls.” He begins with Columbus and 
passes on rapidly with his sketch of our 
colonial history. For the Puritan and the 
Pilgrim he has no stinted praise. The 
great notes of the history are sounded in 
the chapter and with no drawback of 
petty critical reservations on them. Even 
the Quaker and the Witchcraft episodes 
are given with a frank honesty which 
does not mar the noble outlines of the his- 
tory. Considering what the course of 
comment on Cotton Mather has been, 
at Boston, and how recently the tide there 
has turned in his favor we can hardly 
wonder that our English author should do 
scant justice to that great light of his 
times. Robert Calef was afar less im- 
portant opponent than Mr, Smith supposes 
and was not considered w orth notice at the 
time. Ile was not a ‘‘vigorous theologian,” 
as Mr. Smith reports, but a small trades- 
man, His wrath against the witch hunt- 
ers did not come to him until the storm 
was wellovcr, It is probable that it was 
Cotton Mather’s own teachings which 
then opened his eyes. 

The author’s English training will have 
to excuse his slip in locating Governor 
Andros’s failure to get possession of the 
Connecticut charter and the Charter Oak 
episode, at Providence, rather than at 
Hartford where Andros appeared at the 
head of his soldiers in 1687, 

As for the story of the Revolution, the 
Causes that led to it, its conduct and the 
men who acted in it, it would be strange 
if a well-read American did not find per- 
haps on every few pages something to 


* THE UNITED STATES. AN OUTLINE OF POLITI- 
CAL HISTORY, 1492-1871. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
Macmillan & Co., New York and London. $2.00. 





modify. But it would be much stranger 
did he fail to recognize the large, impar- 
tial and really noble freedom of the author 
from end to end, and the very great gain 
of the American student in having to read 
his country’s history in the unaccustomed 
light Mr. Smith throws on it. Weare 
not surprised that Samuel Adams should 
fare hard, and harder than he deserves, in 
these pages ; nor,on the whole, need we be 
surprised that the most apologetic thing Mr, 
Smith can say of Franklin’s patriotic ac- 
tion in the matter of the Hutchinson letters 
is that ‘‘ he believed himself to be doing 
good,” but could hardly have ‘* believed 
that he was doing right.” Nor could we 
lay ou the heart of a true Britain so heavy 
a demand as that he should have no good 
word for André, But we are surprised to 
read in his account of this matter (p. 
107): ‘* It can hardly be said that he was 
tried,” and this of a court presided over by 
General Greene, in which both Lafayette 
and Baron Steuben sat,and whose proceed- 
ings and finding were received by Wash- 
ington himself! Mr. Smith does not, 
however, like Lafayette. 

Of Washington as a ruler and aman, 
especially as the one indispensable man, 
his opinion could not be higher. Perhaps 
if Mr. Smith were himself a military 
critic or less wholly averse to war than he 
is he would rate the military ability of 
Washington higher thun he does, and 
rate higher, too, what was done by Ameri- 
can soldiers as compared with the French 
in the War of Independence. 

There is much all through these chap- 
ters under which the American reader 
will wince, Perhaps it is not the less 
wholesome reading on that account, and 
certainly we shall have to concede to Mr. 
Smith liberties which American writers 
would not like to take in describing their 
own nest. Atall events, Mr. Smith does 
not hesitate to put his pen on the black 
spots in our history, such, for example, as 
the tender treatment of the slave trade, 
which Jefferson proposed to brand in the 
Declaration of Independence as “ pirati- 
cal.” ‘* This,” says Mr. Smith, ‘‘ was too 
much, not only for the slave owners of 
Virginia, but for the slave traders of New 
England.” He touches off Thomas Paine 
as ‘ the stormy petrelof three countries.” 
He describes, in terms which, sharp as 
they are, @o not go beyond what Hamil- 
ton and Jay said of thesame business, the 
treatment of the Tories at the end of the 
War. There are blots enough on the his- 
tory of those times, and it was the heavy 
load in the burden of the great actors in 
the War that they had to bear them. It 
was their patience and resistance which 
made them noble. But none the less 
they had much to bear, and we in our 
way have much to endure in the history, 
especially in the dispiriting interval be- 
tween the declaration of peace and the 
promulgating of the Federal Constitution, 
those weak days of the Republic, when at 
Philadelphia a squad of troopers were able 
to turn the Congress out-of-doors. It will 
never do in studying these dark pages to 
lose sight of the higher aims that were 
still alive in men’s breasts and which 
were destined in time to issue in the new 
and better order. This is a consideration 
which throws the light over that whole 
period in which Americans do and ought 
to read its history. If Mr. Smith looked 
at it in the same light he could hardly 
write of that great struggle : 

* Yet the action and, with one grand ex- 
ception, the actors were less than heroic, 
the ultimate conclusion was foregone, and 
the victory after all was due not to native 
valor, but to foreign aid.” 


It is of course deplorable that such rev- 
olutions cannot be achieved without vio- 
lence and bloodshed ; but it is certainly 
just a little too wise in Mr. Smith to seein 
the armed revolt of the colonists the first 
step to the late Civil War, and the opening 
event which led in the end to the Jacobin 
horror in France. He says (p. 115): 

“ But their liberty was baptized in civil 
blood, it was cradled in confiscation and 
massacre. . . . A fallacious ideal of po- 
litical character was set up. Patriotism 
was identified with rebellion, and the young 
republic received a revolutionary bias, of 
the opposite of which it stood in need. The 
sequel of the Boston Tea Party was the fir- 





ing on Fort Sumter. . . . Up to that 
time the spirit of philosophy, philanthropy 
and reform had by peaceful movement 
been gaining possession of the governments 
of Europe. An era of improvement without 
convulsions seemed to be dawning. Young 
Pitt, when he came into power, saw nothing 
before him but peace and reduction of 
taxes. He looked forward to the total abo- 
lition of customs and to free trade, within 
sight of which the world has now since 
come. The American Revolution, by the 
financial ruin which it brought on France, 
by the revolutionary spirit which it infused 
into her, and by the violence for which it 
gave the signal, changed the scene, and 
Jacobinism, terrorism, reactionary despot- 
isin, militarism, incarnations of the same 
malignant spirit, were let loose upon a 
world which they still distract and ravage.” 

On the constitutional questions which 
emerge in the course of such a history, 
there is no more than enough variation 
from the accepted line to give a friendly 
interest to the discussion. Mr. Smith 
holds, if we understand him, that the 
Union was dissolved by the secession and 
reconstructed by the result of the appeal 
to arms. This is largely a question of 
words and definitions. For ourselves we 
take the strictly legal view that before 
the law the secession was not accom- 
plished, and could not be until it had sus- 
tained itself in the field. Nor has Mr. 
Smith stated the constitutional doubt on 
which secession turned with entire accu- 
racy. The question never was whether 


‘*the Constitution was a compact, as par- 
ties to which the States retained théir inde- 
pendent existence, or an incorporating 
union in which the independent existence 
of the States was merged.”’ 


It was never denied, as to the first point, 
that the States had ceded something of 
their independence to the Federal Power, 
and that they lacked just so much of 
entire independence. On the second point 
no one was ever so extreme as to claim 
that the States ‘‘ merged their independent 
existence in an incorporating union.” 
Limitations of Federal authority were 
always recognized on the one hand, and 
on the other a certain cession by the 
States of independent sovereignty. 

The difference on which the secession 
was based related to the States’ right to 
resume their ceded powers. Did a State 
retain enough of its original sovereignty 

- to leave the question of remaining in the 

Union one that it was legally capable of 
discussing legally and acting on freely at 
will? When Mr. Smith adds, 
“What is certain is that Congress was not 
made, like the British Parliament, a sover- 
eign power. ‘The sovereignty remained ei- 
ther in the States or in the united people,” 
we do not know what he means. If he 
intends to assert that sovereignty was not 
to reside in Congress alone, among the co- 
ordinate powers of the Government, that 
is so obvious that it need not be said. If 
by Congress he means, as we suppose he 
does, the part for the whole, using the 
word ‘ Congress” loosely, as he uses the 
phrase ‘* British Parliament” in the same 
sentence, to designate the Federal Gov- 
ernment, then he is wofully off the track 
in asserting that the Federal Government 
is not a sovereign power, but that the sov- 
ereignty of the nation ‘‘ remains either in 
the States or in the united people,” a de- 
lightful example of nugatory definition, 
which may have any one of two or three 
meanings, all of them wrong. 

The space at our command does not per- 
mit us to follow Mr. Smith through the 
other chapters of his bold and suggestive 
book. It provokes healthy discussion if 
not on every page at least in every chap- 
ter, and gives a survey of American his- 
tory which, however we may differ with 
him, is more full of meat and far more 
worth thinking about than if it were a 
simple repetition of what we have read so 
many times before. 

The account of Jefferson does not vary 
much from what Henry Adams has al- 
ready said, except perhaps in the bold and 
characteristic recognition of the Louisiana 
purchase as an illustrious example, in 
Jefferson’s case, of noble inconsistency. 
As to Napoleon’s part in the transaction 
Mr. Smith ventures the opinion that‘ the 
sale was made with the intention of en- 





forcing ‘‘another retrocession when he 





was master of the world.” He says there 
is ‘‘ hardly a doubt” of this, but gives 
no authority. ; 

The author’s dislike of the American 
politician, as such, he is at no pairs to 
conceal. It breaks out in a good, whole- 
some scorn, which does not spare even 
Henry Clay and his ‘‘ war-hawks.” The 
politician is the unclean bird who infests 
American history. He came early, and, 
mortifying as it may be to receive these 
reminders from foreigners, we shall have 
to confess that his trail lies in blots and 
scars all over our history. Mr. Smith is 
nearly right when he says that but for this 
malign influence, re-enforced by the ever- 
growing power and numbers of the Irish 
immigration and by the political exigencies 
of the protective policy, every trace of 
bitterness between us and the mother 
country would have passed away,long 
ago. 
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The Wilderness Hunter, An Account of 
the Big Game of the United States and tts 
Chase with Horse, Hound and Rifle. By 
Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.50.) This 
elegant and exciting volume, so far as sub- 
ject matter goes, is rather a combination 
of the author’s two previous volumes on 
life and sport in the far West than the ex- 
ploitation of a wholly new field. The dif- 
ferent angle at which the subject is viewed 
and the special attention given to the nat- 
ural history of large game in the Western 
Wilderness give it, however, a distinctly 
new character, notwithstanding the com- 
mon ground which lies between the three 
works, The strong point of the new book 
is the author’s acquaintance with the big 
game now in the country or which was 
there twenty years ago. He describes 
them in the untechnical phrase of a keen- 
eyed and observant hunter rather than of a 
natural history student. It is easy enough 
to see all through the book that the first 
passion in his mind is that of’ the sports- 
man rather than the student. He loves 
nature for the free range he finds in it 
more than for the philosophy or the sys- 
tematic knowledge. <A delightful open air, 
breezy freshness pervades the book, varied 
with the changing moods and glorious sur- 
prises of wild life. The love of the wilder- 
ness hasan abiding charm in literature, and 
when it comes to us from an author who 
writes with simplicity and the finish of an 
accomplished man of letters, the charm is 
very great indeed. Occasionally we have 
flashes of delightfully malicious humor as 
when we read (p, 22): 

“After breakfast we strolled over to the 
corral with our lariats, and, standing by the 
snubbing post in the middle roped the horses we 
wished for the party—some that were gentle, 
and others that were pot. Then every man sad- 
dled his horse; and at the moment of mounting 
for the start there was, as always, a thrill of 
mild excitement, each rider hoping that bis 
own horse would not buck and that his neigh- 
bor’s would.” 

It breaks out again in the account of the 
calm philosophy of the imperturbable ranch- 
man who,when Mr. Roosevelt muttered amid 
the icy rigors of a particularly rough trip, 
“‘T would rather it didn’t storm,” stopped 
whistling the ‘‘Arkausus Traveller’? for a 
moment to say, ‘‘We’re not having our 
rathers this trip.” In fact, the ranchman 
is, in Mr. Roosevelt, in perpetual strug 
gle with the sportsman, and both charac 
ters meet in the common love of adventure. 
in some of his best chapters he writes as a 
ranchman, particularly in his accounts of 
those grand tourneys of the wilderness, the 
rounding up of the cattle, which, from Dr. 
Horace Bushnell down, have never ceased 
to give any one who has witnessed them at 
least one exciting topic to grow warm 
about for the rest of his life. Mr. Roosevelt 
becomes an artist working with a fuil 
brush when writing on such topics. We 
note, however, that he omits one of the 
neatest points of the lariat practice which, 
as we have observed it in the old California 
practice, was nut to drop the noose down 
over the animal’s neck, nor to catch up his 
hind foot, but with an incredible nicety of 
eye to drop it on the ground as the beast’s 
foot was descending into it and noose him 
fast in the instant the foot was in the coil 
on tne ground. We apprehend, however, 
that the author regards all this as the nec- 
essary incident of his book, his real object 
being the big game which he begins to 
describe in the white-tailed and black-tailed 
deer of Chapter III. Nor does he end his 
story until he has gone well through the 
natural history of the class as once known, 
tho greatly disappearing, in the Ameri- 
can Wilderness. They all come before us 
in the sinewy freedom of their wild life as 
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surprised and taken by the hunter, The 
collection is a large one; the white-tailed 
and black-t riled deer, the prong-horn ante- 
lepe, the big-horn mountaiao sheep, the 
white goat, the caribou, the round-horn 
elk, the moose, the bison or buffalo, the 
black bear, the grisly, the cougar, the pec- 
cary and the wolf. Nor does he altogether 
neglect the larger and smaller birds; for 
we have in the book at least a few splendid 
pages (70-73) on the great war-eagle, while 
just preceding them we have some passages 
on the Western meadow-lark, the plains 
skylark, the hermit thrush and the mock- 
ing-bird, to match which in genuine or- 
nithological enthusiam we should have to 
goto Maurice Thompson. The naturalist’s 
passion breaks out here and there in keen 
observations of other minor and even mi- 
nute examples of animal life and raises the 
book far above the sketches of a mere 
sportsman. It isan amiable feature of all 
Mr. Koosevelt’s books on the wilderness 
that, after all, his heart is most with the 
human partners of his lot there. Accord- 
ingly, this volume could not end without a 
chapter on those strange creatures, the 
cowboys and their life. Lovers of frontier 
wit, bumor, and bluff will thoroughly enjoy 
them. The illustrations are from nature 
and well done. 


Paganism Surviving in Christianity. 
By Abram Herbert Lewis, D.D. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, New York. $1.75.) This is a 
boek compiled with more industrious re- 
search than critical judgment. It utters, 
however, 4 serious note of warning, which, 
tho by no means uttered now for the 
first time, needs to be repeated and to be 
considered. Exactly how far the pagan 
observance in our. modern 
Christianity is a reproach or an indication 
of dangerous corruption is a question like 
the very similar charge brought against 
much that is current in the received theol- 
ogy, that it bas its origin in human philoso- 
phy rather than in divine revelation. Now 
this is by no mvans a necessarily fatal alle- 
gation. Certainly it holds against a good 
deal of the best Calvinism aad the purest 
theology of the Reformation. ‘* Wisdom,” 
said Kdmund Burke, “is a doctrine of pro- 
portions,” a saying which applies here, and 
which for its first application would notify 
us that to prove an observance pagan in its 
origin does not of necessity prove it is con- 
trary to the spirit or even the letter of 
Christianity,tho these human, philosophical 
or even “pagan” clements in Christian faith 
and practice may prove the open door and the 
wide fieldsin which error enters and thrives, 
In this view of the subject we owe much to 
laborious students, who, by tracing 
things to their sources, have shown exactly 
the kind and nature of danger we have to 
with. Unstitutional Christianity 
is always beset with these dangers, and we 
donot wish to trifle with them. The au 
thor of this volume 


source of an 


the 


contend 


has, however, an- 
other end in view, which notifies us to 
read him with caution. te is an 
avowed believer in the Seventh Day 
observance. The object of the present 
volume is) to promote this observance 


of the Seventh Day as distinct from the 
First. His main points repeat those pressed 
in his previous pulications, that the First 
Day observauce, is Sun-day obzervance, a 
heathenish festival, that its basis is not 
scriptural at all, but purely pagan, it hav- 
ing been established by Constantine as Sun- 
day—dies vencrabilis solis. It is strange 
that Dr. Lewis should make so little of the 
fact brought out in his own pages, that the 
Christian observance .existed loug before 
Constantine and had nothing to ao with the 
worship of the Sun. The First Day was 
established in Christian observance as the 
Lord’s Day centuries before Constantine. 
There can be uo question about this. We 
understand Dr. Lewis to admit it. The 
only difficulty we have is in establishing 
the fact that the First Day took the place 
of the Seventh, when it did so and by what 
authority. These are points which the Sab- 
batarian may rationally dispute, and he 
may con'end, as some do, that to call the 
day Sunday tends to obscure its meaning 
and to corrupt its observance, and is a sur- 
vival of paganism; but all this does not 
make us forget that Constautine originated 
ucithertheday nor its observance. Dr, Lew- 
is has something to say uf the earlier wit- 
nesses. He paints Justin Martyr as a semi- 
pagan and deals very roughly with Tertul- 
lian, almost as roughly perhaps as that fer- 
vid African would have dealt with him 
could he have had the chance. He brings 
against him the charge of anti-Judaism, 
which is not very frightful, especially as it 
was raised in about the same sense against 
Paul, and of Antinomianism, which was 
raised against the Apostle in 
Dr. Lewis’s sense; i. ¢., of 


exactly 
contradict- 





ing the law of Moses. A really serious 
critical and competent examination of the 
origin of this practice of observing the First 
Day in the apostolic or sub-apostolic Church 
we do not find in this volume,and as to the 
general line of discussion we have alluded 
to, it can only be characterized as ineffect- 
ual erudition. As Dr. Lewis repeats so 
often the intimations of the late origin of 
the observance of the first day of the week, 
we would ask him what meaning is to be 
givento the ‘‘Dayof the Lord” (kvpraxy 
jpépa) Which occurs so often in post-apostolic 
times, and add that in this connection the 
mention of the day in Rev. 1: 10 and the 
passages 1 Cor. 16:2 and Acts 20: 7, 
whether they do or do not afford strict 
proof, make it difficult to justify the terms 
in which he speaks of the day as the com- 
memoration of the resurrection. There are 
plenty of passages of this date in which 
Christians are found worshiping in the 
synagog; but we have yet to find the ex- 
ample of distinct Christian worship at this 
time which can be shown to have been 
offered on any other day than the Lord’s 
Day, as, for example, all the implications 
show in the rescript of Pliny. 


The Philosophy of Individuality; or, the 
One and the Many. By Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New 
York.) Every sincere attempt to find rea- 
sons for the faith in a conscious immortal- 
ity that is in us deserves reverential con- 
sideration. The theme is too awful to per- 
mit of scofling or ridicule, no matter how 
grotesque or absurd the methods of inquiry 
or demonstration may seem to us to be. 
The book now before us, we frankly admit, 
does not appeal to our reason. Its central 
theory is that there is 
“a correlated persistent individuality in each 
of the ultimate units of Conditioned Being. 
These individuals are supposed to be innately 
conditioned in working correlation, and to ob- 
tain their mental evolution through neutral aid 
from inherently adapted co-operations.”’ 

And this conception of the ultimate atoms 

“consistently explains and harimonizes mental 
and material phenomena, and by co-ordinated 
interpretations of the most diverse processes 
simplifies and unifies Nature and her manifes- 
tations [while] the motion-fecling individuali- 
ties afford a consistent explanation of the pos- 
sible emergence of the Relative from the Abso- 
lute by the intervention of Beneficent and 
Rational Causation.” 

We understand this to be a kind of dual- 
istic philosophy, postulating the existence 
of persistent atoms of matter and mind, and 
we do not deny that interesting conclusions 
may be worked out from this hypothesis. 
From ‘atoms of rhythmic internal mo 
tion”? we may reach interpretations of ‘* the 
most widely differentiated phenomena.” 
We may explain light, heat and sound’ 
electricity and masnetism, radiation and 
gravitation; even identify motion and mat 

ter; but we do not find that perusal of 
these demonstrations is followed by any 
clear conviction on our part. The philoso 

phy is in one aspect dualistic, in another a 
form of Monism: 

“The ultimate unit of matter and the ulti- 
mate unit of mind are not two but one insepara- 
ble correlated individuality.” 

Feeling, if not actual, is at least potential 
in every atom ; personality and organized 
matter go together: 

“Keeling can be the mind-side of only one 

physical atom in the organism. Self-conscious- 
ness can be the mind-side of only one ultimate 
correlated individual, who, as some philoso- 
phers have supposed, may take a chief and con- 
trolling part in an advanced organisin, ‘ 
The mind-matter ultimate individuality can- 
not have been oriyinatel as to its entity or es- 
sential existence. This was and is,in and of the 
absolute.” 
We make these quotations in order to give 
some idea of the general nature of the au- 
thor’s philosophy; but the details of the 
system must be sought in the book itself, 
We have not found it profitable for edifica- 
tion; but we are bound to say that we have 
found its spirit earnest and reverent, and 
we believe that its philosophy, however 
mystical and even confused it may be, is 
cheering and elevating in its tendency. 

The Supernatural; Its Origin, Nature 
and Evolution. By John H. King. (Wil- 
liams & Norgate, London; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. Two vols., 8vo. $6.00.) 
Our remarks on this work must be brief 
and mainly descriptive. We are not able 
to give it the space required for critical 
notica The author finds very correctly the 
basis for supernatural belief in the human 
miud, Hesays: * Taere is a natural ten- 
dency in the human mind to evolve super- 
nal sentiments.”’ We raise no ques- 
tion as to his second step that man in the 
state of nature and in an undeveloped stage 
of progress gives these ‘supernal sen- 
timents,” low, degrading and superstitious 





forms. He then proceeds to argue that 
the progress of the race is evolutionary and 
upward. All gceat races have gradually 
advanced through the various stages of 
“supernal” development, indications and 
survivals of the lower and earlier forms re- 
maining and coexisting in and with their 
more advanced conceptions of evil and good 
ghost powers. The evolutionary movement 
once begun advances toward the goal which 
is the conception of one Supreme and Ab- 
stract Deity. This goal has been approached 
slowly in a “supernal evolution,” which 
has carried along with it the lower as well 
asthe higher concepts. In rare instances 
some races highly endowed have gone be- 
yond the others and evolved conceptions of 
Supreme and Abstract Deities. They, of 
course, have stood as prophets and leaders 
in human history, while, on the other hand, 
they have themselves been acted on and 
urged forward by men of rare insight 
and spiritual organization among them- 
selves who have been able to rise above 
all the rest to the highest plane and 
grasped the conception of the oneness 
of nature and the oneness and universal- 
ity of Deity. ‘The point and scope of 
the work is to bring the history of religion 
under the operation of the law of evolution 
and to fiad in the evolutionary process the 
solution of its problems and the exposition 
of its highest results. It is not necessary 
for us to dwell on the steps in the author’s 
argument, nor to expliin more fully why 
we must decline to discuss his positions. 
Tbe book is an interesting example of the 
evolutionary philosophy, ingenious, over- 
flowing with illustration, clear, and writ- 
ten in apleasing and not aggressive style, 
but based on the assumption that the su- 
pernatural is a human sentiment in evo- 
lution and not an eternal reality. 


Among good books, which are well 
worthy of more detailed notice than we can 
find room for in our columns, is Kant’s 
Kritik of Judgment. Translated with In- 
troductions and Notes, by J. HL. Bernard, 
D.D, Fellow of Trinity College and Arch- 
bishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $3.50.) This part of Kant’s 
work has never before been made accessible 
to Kuglish readers, It is intended to com- 
plete the cycle of the critical philosophy by 
showing that there are @ priori principles 
at the basis of judgment as there are at the 
busis of reason and of understanding. ——— 
Another volume t» which we can only 
alford the briefest notice is Tropical Amer- 
jea. By Isaac N. Ford. (Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2.00.) Mr. Ford writes 
from a sympathetic point of view. He sail- 
ed for Rio de Janeiro, and arrived there just 
as the Emperor was deposed and the Re- 
public proclaimed. His trip lay through 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, the Argentine coun- 
try, Chile, the Isthmus, Jamaica, Havana, 
Mexico and Central America, He is « good 
traveler, a careful observer, an interesting 
writer, and writes on a subject which just 
now has a growing interest for all Ameri- 
cans.—-—We mention also with — brief 
notice The Rescof the British Dominion in 
India. By Sir Alfred) Lyall. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.59.) This 
volume is not too brief to be thorough. It 
is particularly good in showing how the 
British Mmpire in India was built up and 
the early competition of Italy, Holland, 
Spain, France and Portugal as well as 
Kngland for Indian power and Indian com- 
merce. [he volume ends with the annexa- 
tion of the Panjib in 1849 The author 
has contrived to strike out a living and 
juicy and highly readable epitome of this 
long and complex history in his two hun- 
dred and eighty 16mo pages,which for most 
readers will meet their requirements better 
than a fuller; longer and more elaborate 
work. 


History of English Literature (Wycelif, 
Chaucer, Narliest Draina, Renaissance). 
By Richard Ten Brink. ‘Translated from 
the German by William Clarke Robinson, 
Ph.D. Vol. Il, Part I. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. $2.50.) It is now ten years since 
the first volume of this work appeared in 
an English dress. It was at once recognized 
as the standard work on the earliest Kng- 
lish literature. The material for the see- 
ond volume grew so far beyond the limits 
proposed as to require the expansion of the 
one volume into two Parts, of which we 
have the First. Lait Professor Ten Brink 
devoted himself to Chaucer, whom he has 
presented in his association with Wryclif 
and the Renaissance. The translation of 
this volume, like that of the one which pre- 
ceded it, was done under the author’s eye; 
and among the last acts of his life was the 
reading of this translation. At his direc- 
tion additions were made which were not 
in the original, and the translator was au- 








thorized to add notes and enlargements 
which appear in connection with the Eng- 
lish edition. The Appendix seems to have 
been omitted from the American edition, 
tho notes pointing toit (‘‘See Appendix ’’) 
stand. By this regrettable omission we 
lose at least the translator's critical discus- 
sion of the difficult points relating to Chan- 
cer’s version of the ‘*‘ Romance of the Rose,” 
The volune opens in Book IV of the whole 
work with the riseof Wyclif and his career. 
Then comes the dawn of the Renaissance 
and Chaucer’s first steps at court, his con- 
nection with John of Gaunt, bis first and 
second journeys to Italy, the ‘‘ Romance of 
the Rose,’’ Chaucer’s connection with Ital- 
ian models, particularly with Boccaccio, 
and so on to the development of his power 
and the writing of the Canterbury Tales, 
The work is done with great thoroughness, 
unsurpassed learning, and with that sound 
and fine critical sense which have together 
given the first volume in English and this 
in German the position of first-rate stand- 
ard authorities. 


The Church in Relation to Skeptics; a 
Conversational Guide to Evidentiul Work. 
By the Rev. Alex. J. Harrisoo, D.D. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $2.00.) 
This volume is a conversation1l method 
with the modern skeptic, and as such 
makes the impression that it will prove 
useful. The author has not drawn the 
skeptic’s portrait from last century sketch- 
esof him, but apparently from an extensive 
personal acquaintance with him. His 
method is “by no means a compromising 
one. In fact the first impression is that it is 
too rigorous, It is, however, gentlein tone, 
candid, and very suggestive. The tone of 
the book is manly and Christian. We are 
confideat it will do good.———The latest 
volume of Bampton Lectures is before us 
in Some Lights of Science on the Faith. 
Light Lectures preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in the Year 1892. By 
Alfred Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of 
Windsor, late Primateof Australia. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York and London. 
$300.) These lectures are intended to be 
reassuring to faith. ‘They make a survey 
of the relation of scientific attainment and 
speculation to Cartstianity in their several 
main departments, and show what the re- 
sult has been. The points particularly ex- 
amined are those most discu-sed, the scien- 
tific conception of law, the principle of evo- 
lucion and natural development, teleology, 
sociological developments and influences, 
and the bearing of biblical criticism on 
frith. The author takes a broad and tol- 
erant position, which enables him, without 
assigning too much importance to the un- 
believing and skeptical tendencies of the 
times, to recognize and appreciate at their 
true value the moral forces (if we may use 
such an expression) which make for the 
couservation and extension of faith. 


France in the Nineteenth Century, 1830 
IW. By Klizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
(A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago, $2.50.) 
Wemray call this a personal history. A con- 
siderable part of it is bused on diaries and 
recollections of the author and her friends, 
and has the merit and the demerit of such 
compilations. A further reason for speak- 
ing of it as personal is that the history as- 
sumes to a grevt extent the form of person- 
alities, memoirs and personal incidents ; all 
of which is interesting and in a way use- 
ful, but asa method of writing history is 
very apt to leave the largest, most impor- 
tant and siguificant relations of the subject 
out of sight. In this case it proves a method 
which confines the writer very closely to the 
Paris set, Waoever they may be, who were 
figuring onthe staze at the time. We find 
no noteot the Italian war but per contra the 
Maximilian receives a very dis 
proportionate amount of space. The pages 
are noo sotled withthe poor scandal that 
used to be currentin Paris about Kazénie 
and which has been set afloat Lately by cer- 
tain brilliant books published anonymously. 
The accounts of Moray, Walewski and the 
others are oftener shrewd guesses than well 
developed history. Tae story is toll ina 
Vivacious, gossipy way and much as the au 
thor or her friends may have heard a good 
deal of it in Paris. In one case connected 
with the murder of his wife by M. le duc de 
Praslin, a cloud has oeen Lefton the men 
ory of an exc:Hent French lady who by all 
considerations of justice and nonor was en- 
titled to the vindications she abundantly 
received, Many of the scenes, taken from 
private notes, are exceedingly lifelike and 
vivacious, as. for example, the interview be- 
tween Bismarck and Jules Favre as to the 
capitulation of Paris. Thestream flows on 
as delightfully free from authorities as the 
letters of ‘our private correspondent ” in @ 
popular journal. The materials for the 
book are evidently drawn, as the author 
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frankly explains in the preface, ‘from pri- 
vate papers, and from articles contributed 
to magazines and neswspapers by contem- 
porary writers.”’ 

Walter Camp’s Book of College Sports. 
By Walter Camp, of course. But where 
did he get his style? If he learned it at 
Yale, Yale is a great school of English. If 
he learned it in the athletic field, then we 
go for athletics. If it is the private proper- 
ty of the man himself, then we advise all 
young men to read anything they can get 
from Walter Camp. ‘They cannot do bet- 
ter than to begin with the introduction to 
this volume. The keynote of it all is 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Be each, pray God, a gentle- 
man”; and if there is in the whole, from 
end to end, a suggestion of any one writer 
more than another it is of Thackeray at his 
best, who knew as no one besides liim ever 
did how to preach without growing dull. 
This is just what the whole field of college 
athletics needs just now, and if Thackeray 
should rise and try to do it he could not 
make a greater success of it than Walter 
Camp does in his introduction, He strikes 
very soon on the betting business and says: 

“4 gentleman does not make his living, how- 

ever, from his athletic prowess. He does not 
earn anything by his victories except glory and 
satisfaction. Perhaps the first falling off in this 
respect began when the laurel wreath became a 
mug. Solongas the mug was but the emblem 
and valueless otherwise, there was no harm. 
There is still no harm when the mug or the 
trophy hangs inthe room of the winner as indi- 
cation of his skill; but if the silver mug_ be- 
comes a silver dollar, either at the hands of the 
winner or the donor, let us have the laurel back 
again.” 
Mr. Camp addresses the whole field, the 
boys and the girls, the student crowd, the 
champion teams, and (perhaps a little more 
seriously than the rest) the pater-familias, 
who sometimes behaves not at all wisely in 
matters of this kind. As to the book as an 
athletic manual, Mr. Camp has selected the 
four branches of athletics in which coach- 
ing is most generally required, omitting 
tennis, Which belongs in a different class, 
and has been abundantly written up by 
others. The chapter on Rowing is not 
equal to the others, and not what it 
would have been had Mr. Camp under- 
stood the subject as well as his friend, Cap- 
tain Cook. As to the technic of field sports, 
Mr. Camp is not only an authority ; he has 
done more than any one else to make the 
play what it is. He writes with great clear- 
ness and asort of living enthusiasm. ‘The 
book is enriched with telling illustrations, 
and contains a chapter on the great race 
which Yale won over the Atalantas wheau 
Allen, the stroke, broke his oar and saved 
the race by leaping into the water. 


Macmillan & Co. (New York, 33.00 per 
vol.) are now publishing the ninth and clos- 
ing volume of the new Cambridge Shakes- 
peare, The Works of William Shakespeare, 
edited by William Aldis Wright, This 
ninth volume is one of very great interest. 
Inaddition to the doubtfully Shakespearean 
Pericles it contains all the poems and re- 
prints of the early quartos, The Merry 
Wives, Chronicle History of Henry the 
Fifth, the First Part of the Contention, 
The True Tragedies, Romeo and Juliet, 
and Hamlet. Great pains have been taken 
to make these reprints accurate ; and it is 
believed that they will be found trust- 
worthy in some points where the recent 
photographic facsimiles are misleading, 
such, for example, as the conversion of 
commas into periods, interrogations, into 
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colous, semicolons into commas, ‘e” into 
“te,” “6? ingo “in?” “pn” into wu,” ete, Ehe 
Poems pave gained by some new readings 
incorporated into them from editions of 
Venus and Adonis, and of Lucrece, which 
were unknown to the authors at the publi 
cation of the last volume of their previous 
edition in 1865. Some changes have been 
made in the arrangement of the work. In 
the present edition the Comedies are in 
three volumes as before, the Histories in 
two, and the Tragedies in three, while the 
reprints of the early quartos, which in the 
first edition followed the plays to which 
they respectively belong, have been collected 
in this closing ninth volume, with the 
doubtful Pericles and the Poems. The 
amount of correction and revision which 
has been done by the present author, and 
which is scattered through the nine vol- 
umes, is very considerable. It may be 
found on nearly every page. The editor 
and publishers are to be congratulated at 
the com letion of their task, on the beauty, 
accuracy and general excellence of their 
work, which would seem to present the best 
text yet knowa with notes and various 
readings, on a beautiful page, printed in the 
best possible reading type. 

The latest additions to the ‘* Cameo Edi- 
tion,” published by tbe Seribners (New 





York, 3125 per vol.), are Letters to Dead 
Authors, by Andrew Lang, and Virgin- 
ibus Pucrisque, by Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Very attractive and convenient 16mo 
booklets both of them. In much the 
same form Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. pub- 
lish a very delightful 16mo of Personal 
Recollections of John G. Whittier. By May 
B. Claflin. (New York. 75 cents.) Mr. Whit- 
tier was a frequent and welcome guest at 
Governor Claflin’s house. Mrs. Claflin 
knew him in her own home, and her notes 
and memories present him as he was there 
and ia a very remarkable series of recollec 
tions which no lover of Whittier and his 
poetry should miss reading. The little vol- 
ume is introduced with a hitherto unpub- 
lished poem by Miss Edna Dean Proctor, 
— —-The Harpers give us in the same at- 
tractive [6mo style a very thoughtful essay, 
The Work of John Ruskin. Its Influence 
upon Modern Thought and Life. By Chas. 
Waldenstein. (31.00.)———In their minute 
series of ‘Stories from Scribner” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons (New York, 75 cents) give 
us, as the most recent number, Stories from 
Italy, four tales—‘‘ Espero Gorgoni, Gondo- 
lier,” by F. Hopkinson Smith; “ The Anat- 
omist of the Heart,” by T. R. Sullivan ; 
“The Song of the Comforter,” by John J. 
\’Beckett; and * The House on the Hill- 
top,” by Grace Ellery Channing. ‘These are 
followed by a new volume of Stories of the 
Army. By Brander Matthews, John Heard, 
Jr., Leroy Armstrong and Charles GC. Nott. 





Public Health Problems, By John F. J. 
Sykes. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. &1.25.) This compact 
manual comes to us from the Medical Officer 
of Health for St. Paneras, London, and 
Secretary of the Incorporated Society of 
Medical Officers of Health, in London, and 
is published in *‘ The Contemporary Science 
Series.”” It is the most thorough, system- 
atie and generally satisfactory, all-around 
book on social sanitation we have seen. In 
knowledge, good sense and practical useful- 
ness and thoroughness no better book can be 
desired at this moment.- There is much 
to provoke and reward thought in Tempera- 
ment, Disease and Health, by French Ensor 
Chadwick, Commander, U.S.N. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 75 cents.) This little 
book is published to press two primary con- 
ceptions; ‘‘first, that there is associated 
with temverament a specific rate of change; 
second, that the failure to keep up that 
rate, or, in other words, a failure to have 
elimination keep pace with accession of 
material, is the primal cause of organic 
The book is full of ideas, and of 
ideas which, whether capable of accurate 
scientific substantiation or not, have at least 
a large substance of truthfulness in them 
which entitles them to consideration : as, for 
example, the remarks (pp. 68 and 71) on Dr. 
Koch’s lymph which he maintains was pre- 
destined to failures by its contradiction of 
nature. He adds in a very suggestive series 
of remarks that its success would have con 
verted the race into weaklings. We name 
these as examples of a book which is well 
worth reading for its large views and sug 








gestions even when doubts may arise as to 
its scientific precision or prediction. 


If we have succeeded in grasping the 
point and scope of The Problem of R atity, 
Being Outline Suggesttons for a Phito 
sophical Reconstruction, by KE. Belfort Bax 
(Macmillan & Co., New York, 99 cents), it 
isaretura to Fichte’s idealism, Reality is 
a process in consciousness, and philosophy 
is a dialectic method, The author’s sum- 
maries appear to b+ explicit enough. We 
give them in his own words (p. 29): 





“To sum up: Reality in its broadest and sim- 
plest expression, implies three elements: (1) An 
‘LT? fecling, which constitutes the possibility of 
apprehending; (2) a ° Felt-ness,’ or the negation 
of this‘ I’ as such, constituting the possibility of 
apprehendedness; and (3) the reciprocal deter- 
mination or fixation of the ‘felt-ness’ by that 
which feels and conversely... . Such and 
nothing else is th: uitimate nature of Reality. 
Ontside this primary synthesis, Reality, Ex- 
istence, Universe, Nature, Object, or by what- 
ever other name we may call it, is not. 

The whole synthesis resolves itself . 
into its primary element. * Felt-ness’ is nothing 
but the determination of the ‘1, as Feeling and 
Thought is nothing but the reciprocal determi- 
nation of ‘I’ as that which feels by its * felt-ness’ 
and conversely. So that the waole world is 
nothing but asystem of munifestations of * 1?- 
ness.” 

The reliscussion of this view of reality is 
too much Jike thrashing over old straw to 
be attractive. 

Temperance in all Nations is Volume II 
of the general work announced under this 
title and recently published by The Na- 
tional Temperance Society and Publication 
House. (New York. $2.50.) It is a full 
and important volume composed of the 
Papers, Essays, Discussions, Addresses and 





Histories brought forward at the World’s 
Temperance Congress held by the National 
Temperance Society at Chicago in June 
last. This volume, like the one preceding it, 
is edited by J. N. Stearns. The leading 
temperance workers in the country appear 
in the volume. It is crammed with matter 
and with inspiration, and is a capital basis 
for a Temperance worker to fall back on. 
The expenses of the Congress exceeded the 
estimates, and the sale of this work is relied 
ou to settle the balance. The two volumes 
are sold for the low price of $5.00. 


—> 


LITERARY NOTES. 

From Brentano’s comes the announcement 
of a practical work of thirty chapters and 
more entitled ‘‘ How to Keep Young,” by 
Dr. James E. Kelly. 


-The most important paper in The Re- 
view of Reviews for October is * The Irri- 
gation Idea and its Coming Congress,” by 
William EK, Smythe, editor of The Irriqa- 
tion Age. The Congress is to assemble at 
Los Angeles October 10th, 


- The current number of The Quarterly 
Illustrator completes the first year of this 
attractive magazine, Without prejudice to 
its literary merits, its merits as an illus- 
trative journal, both as to quality and 
quantity, are an exceedingly attractive 
feature. 


«ee T. Y. Crowell & Co. will soon issue 
“The Englishman at Home: His Privileges 
and Responsibilities,” by Mr. Edward Por 
ritt; a life of Rembrandt’s wife, Saskia 
van Ulenburgh, by Mr. Charles Knowles 
Bolton, anda collection of poems by Pro- 
fessor Fenollosa. 


.-The October Book News tells how 
Miss McLean (Mrs. Greene) came to publish 
“Cape Cod Folks,” and gives interesting 
sketches of Mrs. Miriam Coles Harris, 
author of * Rutledge,”’ aaa Miss M. G, 
Tuttiet (“* Maxwell Grey ’’), author of “ The 
Silence of Dean Maitland.”’ 


. the Lippincott Co. ave issuing Thiers’s 
“History of the Consulate and the Em 
pire,” translated into English by D. Forbes 
Campbell. The edition will be limited, and 
is to be published at the rate of one volume 
umonth. The same house has in hand a 
new edition of Miss Warner’s ‘ Queechy,’ 
illustrated with thirty pictures made from 
drawings by Frederick Dielman. 


.D. Appleton & Co. announce ‘ The 
Country School in New England,” written 
and illustrated by Clifton Johnson; ‘A 
Comedy of Masks,”’ a novel of London life, 
written in collaboration by Messrs. Ernest 
Dowson and Arthur Moore; and ‘ The 
Story of Washingto.),” by Elizabeth Kyz- 
uleston Seelye, edited by her father, Edward 
Kguleston, and illustrated by her sister. 


.A new gan in journalism is A?¥ro- 
nawutics, M. N. Forney, editor and proprie- 
tor, 47 ( re in this city, who makes 
his bow tothe public this week in Vol. I, 
No. 1. The journal has a boundless ex 
panse before it, an untrcdden field, and a 
novel if not a wholly new subject. The 
opening number is rich in matter scientific 
and practical relating to aerial navigation, 


.Prof. Wm. C. Morey, the author of 
“Roman Law,’ is universally recognized 
as one of the leading American authorities 
on constitutional law. His paper on *‘ The 
First State Constitutions,’ in the Septem 
ber Annalsof the American Academy will, 
therefore, undoubtedly attract much atten- 
tion. Professor Morey shows how the first 
State Constitutions formed the basis of the 
Federal Constitution. 


-The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature announces anew course of study 
for young people’s societies, requiring fif 
teen minutes a day and costing fifty cents a 
year, embracing four years’ work and in- 
cluding the entire Bible under the subjects : 
“The Life of Christ,” ‘“‘Tne Founding of 
the Christian Chureh,”’ ‘Old Testament 
History and Prophecy” and ‘ Old Testa- 
ment Legislation and Poetry.’? No books 
are required but the revised version of the 
Bible anda Bible dictionary. The Institute 
supplies directions for work and question 
sheets. 


...-Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co, 
announce that Prof. Clinton Scollard will 
issue this autumn a companion volume to 
his ‘‘ Under Summer Skies,” to be entitled 
“On Sunny Shores,” with illustrations by 
Mrs. Margaret Landers Randolph. The 
same publishers promise for the Christmas 
trade a book of lyrics by Bliss Carman, 
‘“*Low Tide on Grand Pré,”’ in which read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT will be likely to 
find some of their old favorites, contributed 





during the last few years to its pages. Mr. 
Carman’s rank is high among American 
poets, and this, his first volume, will be 
eagerly looked for. 


-The Annals of the American Acade- 
my of Political and Social Science for Sep- 
tember contains ‘‘The First State Consti- 
tutions,” by Prof. Wm. C. Morey, of Roch- 
ester; ‘*Married Women’s Property in 
Anglo-Saxon and Auglo-Norman Law,” by 
Florence G. Buckstaff, Ph.D. ; ‘‘ The Peons 
of the South,” showing the low estate to 
which agriculture bas fallen in the South, 
by George K. Holmes of the Census Bu- 
reau; ‘‘The Mediwval Manor,’”’ by Prof. 
Kdw. P. Cheyney, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; ‘*A National Department 
of Health,” by W. W. Willoughby, Ph.D. ; 
“A Successful School Savings Bank,’’ by 
Wim. F. Harding; *‘ Bullion Notes and ao 
Elastic Curreney,” by Prof. John R. Com 
mons, of the University of Indiana; and 
“The Annual Congress of the Society of 
Social Kconomy at Paris,’? by Leo S. Rowe, 
Ph.D. This number also contains, as usual, 
Personal Notes, Book Reviews and Notes. 
(Philadelphia, Station B.) 

-It will be somewhat surprising if the 
friends of Laselle Seminary do not resent 
with merited sharpness the allusions made 
to that institution in the October Lippincott. 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes supplies the novelet 
for that issue, this being its leading feature ; 
and in the story one and another of the 
caaracters tell of ‘ good times,” ‘‘spreads,” 
and “ flirtations with the Harvard boys,” 
asif Laselle were a sinner above other 
schools in this respect. hat the giddy girl 
of the story is reported as saying, 

“Why, Pnever learned a blessed thing while I 
wasthere. It was all my fault, tho, for it is a 
splendid school, and if a girl chooses she can 
learn as much there as anywhere.” 

will not Gounteract the unfavorable im 
pression left by such passages as the follow 
ing; 

“The through sleeper from Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati is half full of Laselle girls and Harvard 
boys, Who have kept upsuch arow. Why it was 
after twelve last night when they gave us a 
chance to sleep. They are having a concert 
now,” and so on, 

Ors 


“He was popular with all classes, and espe- 
cially so with the girls at Laselle dozens of 
whom, according to Mabel’s story, leaned from 
the windows, to the imminent danger of dislo- 
cating their spines, whenever be drove by in his 
stylish turnout, kissing his hand,” ete. 

There is no school that does not at times 
have ill-behaved scholars in it; but to use 
the name of an honored and honorable in 
stitution in this way, to its prejudice, 
should not have been allowed in a magazine 


of repute. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Thumb-nail Sketches. By George Wharton Fd- 
wards, 5lgx2%, pp. 113. New York: The 
Century Co #1 00 

Topsyvs and Turvys, A Book of Colored Pic- 
tures, by P. Ss. Neweil were pp. dl. The 
sAamMe...... 100 

Sweet Bells Out of Tune. By Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison, With Illustrations by C, DD. Gibson 

74x54, pp. 231. The same...... 125 

Handbook of English Cathedrals Canterbury, 
Peterborough, Durham, Salisbury, Litch- 
fled, Lincoln, Ely, Wells, Winchester, 
Giloucester, Yorg, London, Ky Mrs. Schuy- 
ler van Kensselaer. Illustrated by Joseph 
Penveil, also Plans and Diagrams. 7'ex54y, 
pp. xxvi, 485. The same... 2 5A 

The Public School Syste m of the U nited States, 
ae J.M. Rice. 74x54, pp. vi, sus. The 
DONAOS 6d vitdiccssdinsenecdsécvadcovesses 150 

The Cosmopelis City © nb “hy the Rev Ww ash- 
ington Gladden, 7 Mgxh, pp. vii, 15. The 
sume. .... os ‘ 10 

salcony Stories. By Grace King oa x54, bp 
245. The same Sacer 12% 

Ank mbassy to Provence. By ‘Chon us A. i in- 

Vier. 744x514, pp. 182. The same 125 

To Gipsvland. Written by Elizabeth ‘Robins 
Pennell, and [lustrated by Joseph Pennell. 

WO DNR cekcacieccstexedses 
Leaves from the Autobtogr aphy of Tommaso P 
Salvini. 7%4x5'4, pp. 240. The same... 150 
Poems Here at Home. By James W hitcomh 
Riley. Pictures by E. W. Kemble. TxA, - 
pp. is7. Thesame........ 150 
The White [Slander. By Mary Hh irtwe 1" Cath- 
erwood, 74(x514, pp. vill, #4. ‘The same 12 
The Great Remembrance, and Other Poems. 
By Richard Watson Gilder. 7x49, pp, 2&7 : 
The same..... atederd deksarpexncuqenwad 075 

The Hrownles at Home by Palmer Cox. Ww 
xslg, pp. xi, The same - 8 

The White Cave. By William Oo. Stoddard. ; 
134x514, pp. 244. The same........ 150 

Ww omer Cc wy be Book of College ports. By 
Walter Camp. 84x54, pp. xiil, 324. The 
SUD cocccincgusisenr aed ‘“ : ‘ 

Our Need of Philosophy. An eune al to the 
American People. By Dr. Paul Carns. An 
Address delivered on August 24th, (895, be- 
fore the World’s Congress, at Chicago, Ill. 
744x544, po 14. Chicago, Ill: The —_ n 
Court Publishing Co . 

The Religion of Science. By Dr Paul Carns 
744 x5%, pp. vi, 108. The same ‘ 





Three Introduc tory Lectures on the Science of 
Thought. By F. Max Miiller. With an Ap- 
pendix which contains a correspondence on 
“Thought without Words,” between F. Max 
Miller and Francis Galton, the Duke ofj 
Argyle, George J. Romanes, and Others 
73x54, pp. vi, 28. The same.. woe ae 

An Examination of We “i mannism, By George 
John Romanes, M. LL.D., F.R.S. 8x5i4 . 
pp. 1x, 221. The sar ne. 10 

The Elements of Drawing. In Three Let tters to 
Beginners. sy John Ruskin. With Illus- 
trations drawn by the Author. Wich an In- 
troduction by Charles Eliot Norton. Brant- 
woot Edition. 746x5, pp. xxxvi, 380. New 
York: Maynard, Merrill & Co.............0060 150 

Lilla Thorn’s Voyage; or, “* That's for Re mem- 
brance.” By Grace Stebbing. 734x5, pp. 

viii, 328, Boston: A. J. Bradley & ( ecceecs 
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Tho Children’s Filerimage. By L. T. Meade. 
7x44, p». vill, The same.. 

Catholic Papers. w ritten by Different Persons 
and Read at Several Times before the Meet- 
ings of the Clerical Union, in New York and 
Philadelphia, U. 5. A. With a Preface b 
the Bishop of Milwaukee. , x, pp. Ixxvil, 


2%. Phitadelphia, Penn.: John Joseph Mc- 
PE cacvsnes cdesocpeswode cercwsscbhsnsevswuneesee 
The Skirts of Chance, 74%x5, pp. 255. Now 

York: Town Topics Publishing Co........... 
Tanis, The Sang-Dieger. By Amélie Rives. Pp 
Bs MIND, oo5u5 400 dtnnn000505s00sc00snerse8 


Sunday Reading for the 
Authors. 1x74, pp. iv, 
& J.B. Young & Co 
The Princess Margarethe., By John 'D. Barry. 
Iilastrated by Thomas Mecllvaine, 8'4x6, 
pp. 178. New York: Geo. M. Allen Co...... 
The Mixsissipoi Schoolmaster. By Henrtetta 
Matson. With an Introduc tion by the ls 
M E.Strieby, DD. LL.D. 74¢@x5, pp. vil, 219. 
Boston: Congregational Sunday- School and 
Publishing Soctety.. .. 2.0.5.2 seeeeceeserecees 
La Prise de la Bastille. Par, J. Michelet. Edit- 
¢dand Annotated by Julies Luqu‘ens, Ph.D. 
74x44, pp. 55, Boston: Ginn & Co 
Collar’s Shorter Eysenbach, A Practical Ger- 
man Granmar. 6; Willlam Eysenbach. 
Revised and largely Kewritten, with Notes 
tothe Exercises and Vocabularies, By Wil- 
liam C. Collar, A.M. Revised by Clara 5S. 
Cartis. 74¢x5, pp. xv, 242 The sume, 
‘The ay ae ometh.” Talks for the 


Senne, By Several 
New York: E. 


“Times 8. 


By th: Kev. David James Burre Nn, vp 

Tot, pp 32). ‘ew York: The American 

Tract Society . cones eneeeonbborcesacee bs 
The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott, 


Bare. English Classics for School Series, 
Tx pp. WP New York, Cincinnati, Chi 
cago: American Book Co .... ....++- ee 
A Practic+l Introduction to Latin Prose ‘om. 
position. By Tuomas Kerchever Arnold, 
Corrected and Kevised from the First 
Amertean Edition by J. EK. Sanne, 74x 


The same 


A First and Second tatin Book and p ractical 
Grammar, by Thomas Kerchever Arnold. 
Revised and corre ‘ted, with Additions, from 
the American Edit'on of the Rev, J. A 
Spencer, by Janies KE. Muluolland, 744x5, pp. 
SOE WU NOL, .ccnwecsevaccesnsussoessesecenne 

The Eneid (Six Books) and Bucolics of Virgil. 
By William KR. Harper, Ph.D., D.D., and 
Frank J. Miller, , Pe.b. 714x544, pp. x, S64. 
NE: 5 kdb Biccntc>enBovesheteres Sones 660bess 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. Seven Books, By Wil- 
lia Ratnev Harper and James Wallace. 
T4056, Thesame........ 

Men of Achieve- 

New York: 


pp. ov. 

Statesmen. By Noah Brooks. 
ment Series, &'4x5%, pp. 347. 

sScribner'’s Sons...... 

Men of Business. By waitinm | S. 
Men of Achievement Serie 
The same 


Stoddard, 
x34, pp. au. 


The Watchm: sker! s W ife, and Other Stories. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 746x5, pp. 22 The 
same . 

Orthodoxy and Heteros ane, A Mise sainnys oe 
William G. T. Shedd, D.D. S4ex5'4, pp. xil, 


Ps Se INO. svn ocausanceceseeueah chenehscbnns 
The Makingofr Virg inimaniihe Mid lle Colonies, 
isl. By Samuel Adams Drake, With 
matty Tilustrations and Maps, 794x514, pp. x, 


328. vice sess conebeus <eeantis Ss0une ee 
Stories of the Army. Stories from Scribner's 
deries. Ox, pp. 186. The same. 


Theological Prepwdeutic. A Gene nal canta: - 
tion to the stuocy of Theology, Exegetical, 





Historical, Systematic and Practical, In- 
cluding Encyclopedia, Methodology and 
Bibliography. A Manual for Students. By 


Phillip Schall, D.D., LL.D. 94x64, pp. xii, 
5% With a Ministerial Libre ary. Compile ad 
bs the Rev. Samuel Macauley Jackson, M.A. 
Pp. i. The same 

Pastorals of France, 
Frederick Wedmore, 
by the same 


he nune clations. iy 
Axh, pp. 219. Imported 
Times. Edited by 


The Expository the ies 
James Hastings, M.A. Volume the Fourth. 
October I8¢?-September — Lav. ‘Sexi 4, pp. 
Pe ee, EEE, bados: spores scbsekweececs 


Phillips Brooks’ Year Book. 
the Writingsof the Rt. Rev. 
DD. By HL. Ss. and tb, 

i New York: Bb 


Se le sctions seme 
‘ig hillios brooks, 
. T4xd'4, pp. 
i. Dutton eo ae 
> Screen Calender for 184. White enameled 
decorated cardboard, The same, 
Golden Harvest. A Daily Companion ¢ ‘ontain- 
inz scripture Texts and Hymns tor a Month. 





PIGEING. TWO GRMG.....02000000000000000009000006 
Chilhowee Boys. By Serah EK. Morrison, 74x5, 
pp. v.46. New York: rhomas Y. Croweil 
i eae TTT TT tye 
The Abbé Constantin. By 1 ndieals Halévy. 


Illustrated by Madame 
6x4, pp. 166.) The same. ; 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Carroll, 7x4%4, pp. 21s. The same 
Worth Having, From The Pansy. Ulustrated, 
74485, pp. 250. Boston: D. Lothrop Co.... 
A Motern Pant in Japan. An Account ot the 
sand Work of the Key. Vaul Sawayama, 
By Jinzo Naruse. With an Introduce tion by 
e Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 7'4x4%q 
pp. Vs. Bost nand Chicatoa; Congregation- 
al Sunday-School and Publishlug Society... 
Prince Rupert's Namesake; or, After the 
t ib y Emily Weaver. 7x5, pp. 


Madeleine Lemaire, 
‘By Lewis 





ut ‘bible ‘for Schools and Colleges. 
Editor J. S. Perowne, D.D., 
The Epistles’ to the 
With Introduc- 
and Notes by the Rev. H.C. G. Moule, 
Edited for the syndics of the Univer- 
Press, Gexthe » pp. 9%. New York: 
Macmitlan & Co 

Miss, Stuart's Legacy. By 

sxO'4, pp. 16, ‘The same 


Ge ne ral 
Bishov of Worcester. 
Collossians and Philemon. 
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The the By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Volume 
XI Dryburz Edition of The W averley 
Novels, S'4x5'q, pp. xvi, 453. The same...... 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘ 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Eliot's (George) Complete Works. 


Including Novels, Poems, Essays, and her 
* Life and Letters, P by her husband, 
Printed from new elec trotype p'ates made 
from large type, and illustrated by Frank 
T. Merrill and H. W. Peirce. 

Popwar Edition, with haif-tone illus- 
trations. The only low-priced edition con- 
taining the “ Life and Letters”’ complete. 


6 vols., 12mo, cloth, $600; 6 vols., half 
russia, marbled edges, $7.50; 6 vols., half 
pebble calf, gilt top, $8.40: 6 vols.,half calf, 
gilt top, $12.00, Fine Edition printed on 
fine English finish paper, illustrated with 
photogravure frontispieces, 10 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $15.00 ; half calf, gilt top, 
%3 00. 

While there is always discussion as to the continu- 
ance of the pupularity of Scott, Dickens and Thack- 
eray, the position of George hot as a novelist seems 
to remain unshaken, even unassatled, 


Handy Volume Classics in Prose 
and “Poetry. 


38 volumes in dainty bindings, charmingly 
illustrated and the choicest Books for 
Holiday Gifts. 15new volumes added this 
season, ViZ.: 


Byron, Bryant, Shelley, ‘‘ Ethies of the 
Dust,” ‘Queen of the Air,” Mes. Brown- 
ing, ‘Tales from Sbakespeare,” , Keats, 
‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,” Long- 
fellow’s Early Poems, ‘“ ee és 
“Abbé Constantin,” Whittier’s Ear y 
Poems, Lowell’s Early Poems, ‘* Poems by 
wo Brothers,” 

Cloth, vellum finish, gilt top, 75c.; parti- 
cloth, $1.00; half leatber, $1.25; full silk, 
$1.50; half calf, $200; half levant, 2.50 ; 
full leather, $2.00 per volume. 

22%" Descriptive catalogue sent on appli- 


cation. 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


Complete edition, with av introduction by 
JoHN Morey. Printed on fine paper, 
and illustrated with portrait and original 
yhotogravures by EK. H. Garrett, 2 vols., 
Cound. 12mo, cloth, peat gold line on 
cover, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; white back 
and corners, fancy paper on side, gilt top, 
per vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt edges, per 
vol., $2.50; half caif, gilt top, per vol., 
$3.00, 


Send for our complete catalogue of new 
and important publications, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th 8t. N. Y. 100 Purchase Gt. Benton. 


NOW READY. 


THE PILGRIM IN OLD ENGLAND. 


By Amory H. Braprorp, D.D. A Review of the 


History, Present Condition and Outlook of the 
Independent (Congregational) Churches in Eng- 
182 at Andover 


Crown &vo, 362 pp., 


land. Southworth Lectures for 
Theological Seminary. 


cloth, gilt top, $2.00, 


extra 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


THE INTERWOVEN GOSPELS 
AND GOSPEL HARMONY. 


By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER. The four Histories 


of Jesus Christ blended into a complete and con- 


tinuous narrative in the words of the Gospels; 


interleaved with pages showing the method of the 


Harmony. According to the American Revised 
Version, Full indexes, references, etc. New 
Edition, Pmo, cloth, red edges, with flve maps, 
$1.00, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 





NEW YORK. 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND, 
Best. one a existence. Price, $1.00, sent prepaid. 
a hE fre 


jOYD & ‘ABBOT CO., 2 Warren St., New York. 


THE 


NEW YOST TYPEWRITER. 


Made to meet the modern want for a machine which 


prints directly from type, uses no ribbon, aligns per- 


manently at the point of printing, is light, compact 


and durable. 


Uses any desired color of ink, copying or record. 


The pads can be changed instantly. 


Yost Writing Machine Company, 


71 and 73 Broadway, New York. 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 





Macmillan & Co.’s 


New Publications 
Just Ready—Mr,. Crawford’s New Novel 


MARION DARCHE 


A Story without Comment 





By F. MARION CRAWFORD. author of ‘ Sar- 
acinesca,”’ ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,”’ etc., etc. 
Issued in the uniform series of Mr. 
Crawford’s novels. 12mo, cloth extra, 
price $1.00. 


Mrs. F. A, Steel's New Novel. 
Miss Stuart’s Legacy 


By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, author of ‘‘ From the 
Five Rivers,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Nearly Ready. 
MR. WINTER’S LIFE OF EDWIN BOOTH. 


The Life and Art ot Edwin Booth 


By WILLIAM WINTER, author of “ Shake- 
speare’s England,’’ ‘‘ Shadows of the 
Stage,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 


2 25, 


The volume is illustrated with twelve 
full-page portraits in character. reproduced 
by KE. Bierstadt, and other illustrations, 

Also an edition printed throughout on 
English handmade plate paner, limited to 
250 copies, each in box, at $6.00 net. 

25 copies of this edition have been 
gt with proofs of the illustrations on 

hatman paper. Price, $10.00 each. 


By the Same Author. 


“EVERY (LOVER? OF SHAKESPEARE SHOULD 
READ THIS BOOK.” 


Shakespeare’s England 


By WILLIAM WINTER. New Kdition, re- 
vised, with numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.00. 


*““Werecall most vividly the house wherein the 
poet first saw the light, our boat-ride upon the river 
after sunset, the church, the chancel, the grave be- 
fore whicn many were kneeling in homage to gentus, 
and we still treasure the little cluster of for-get-me- 
hots that we hows on the river bank near by. 
All this comes back upon us like a dream of Paradise 
as we pore over these delightful pages, so rich are 
ap ! in tender thoughts and pleasant memories. It 

ificult to see, indeed, how eny one of scholarly 
tastescan fail to find in this volume matter in abun- 
dance to instruct and language-painting to delight 
him beyond measure. The volume in its external 
features is simply superb. The paper is of the finest 
quality, the type large and clear. Besides an excel- 
lent portrait of the author, the boo« is embellished 
with nearly eighty drawings, beautifully executed. 
The binding, lettering, and aiiding have been done 
in the best style Known to the bookmaker’s art.” 
Boston Courter. 


PROF, GOLDWIN SMITH’S NEW BOOK, 


The United States 
An Outline of Political History, 
1492-1871. 


By GoLpwiIn Situ, D.C.L., author of 
“Canada and the Canadian Question,’”’ 
ete. Second Edition. With Map. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00, 


“In no other book is the same fleld covered so suc- 
cinctly and well.””—The Sun, 


The only Complete Editions Published. 
Just Ready—VOLS., VIL, IX. AND X. OF 
The Works of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate 
Completing the Cabinet Edition. 
cloth ; price, $1.50 each. 


*,* Also a limited edition, printed on hand- 
made paper ; price. $3.50 per volume. 


The Works of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


12mo, 


Cabinet Edition. Complete in ten volumes. 
The set, in box, $12.50. Sold separately, 
each $1.50. 


THE SAME, complete in one volume, with 
Portrait, 8vo, Cloth extra, gilt’ top, $1.75; half 
morocco, $3.40; ornamental half morocco, $3.75, 


Just Ready. 


THE TRANSLATION OF WINDELBAND'S GREAT 
WORK. 


\ 
A History of Philosophy 


With especial reference to the Formation 
and Development of its Problems and 
Conceptions. By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, 
Professor of Philosophy, in the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg. Authorized 
Translation by James H. Tufts, Ph.D., 
Assistaut Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Chicago. In one &vo 
volume of 650 pages. Price, $5.00. 





Just Ready. 
A NEW WORK BY PRESIDENT DAVID J. HILL 
Genetic Philosophy 


By DAvip JAYNE HILL, President of the 
University of Rochester; author of 
‘*Elements of Psychology,” ‘Social In- 
fluence of Christianity,’ etc. In one 
ee volume of about 400 pages. Price, 
$1.75. 


Vol. I. 8vo. $3.00. 
Principles of Political Economy 


By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. In two volumes. 


Just Ready. 








&vo. Vol. 1. XVI. +452 pp., cloth, $8.00, 
Vol. LI. in the Press. 


**Macmillan & Co. have removed to 
their new premises, 66 Fifth Ave. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NOW READY Iii ii; 





THE YOUNG LADIES” 
JOURNAL. 


THE BEST JOURNAL FOR LADIES AND 
FAMILIES, Rao the LATEST AND BEST 
FASHIONS; PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED: A MAM- 
MOTH COLORED. SUPPLEMENT OF FASHIONS: 
NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES of absorbing in- 
terest, and the beginning of a NEW AND ORIGINAL 
SERIAL STORY, entitled, 


“WHICH OF THEM?” 


besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Etc. 
The most complete magazine for ladies published. 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, $4, —w pading the Christe 
mas number. All new-dealers a 


THE DITERNATIONAL NEWS couParry, Now York, 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. vail Broadway, N.Y. 











20th Edition. postpaid for ‘de. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and phe dtemedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.I 
8S. LONG & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 
very one shonid read this ttle nook.’ taenwum, 


ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
THE WOR LD’s 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


Edited by REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D. D., 
Chairman General Committee on Religious Con- 
gresses, Grandest Event and Greatest Book 
in Religious History. Unprecedented advance 

sale. PARLIAMENT PUBLISHING CO., 
90 Dearborn St., : - Chicago. 





EDUCATION. 


A YOUNG LAD Y. Classical graduate of. New 
York Normal College, would instruct in Latin, Lit- 
erature, or other branches, several hours daily. Ad- 
dress B. A., care of INUEPENDENT, 150 Fulton Street, 
New York. 





4 1 wn, 18 Valuable in proportion to its 
“EN 4 gency influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and is something; but if it 
tells you about them that is asked recom- 
mends a teacher and recom- 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 


No. 9 Fast 49th Street, reopens October 2d. Estab- 
lished 10 years. Four departments. Gymrasium 
under competent instruction. Prepares for all col- 
leges and for busine-s ae ge | large, light and well 


to 


ventilated. Two resident pupils received into the 
Princtpal’s family. 
THE OAK, Lakewood, N. J. The Misses Far- 


rington reopen October 4th. College preparation or 
special courses. Circulars and leaflets on application 


RUGBY ACADEMY. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys, at $24 St. 
and Central Park, West, New York City. Classical, 
scientific, Commercial. big preparation for all 
colleges, Fourth year. Arg rooms, extensive 
athletic grounds. addvcnet linton Burling, Registrar. 





MUSIC. 


THE NEWEST, BRIGHTEST, AND MOST P SATISFAC TORY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON. 


SUNNY, SIRE, SONGS- 


$30 r Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 
per 100.) Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CQO, 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


J.CHUURCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnatl 0. 





Chicage 











Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. " 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16thSt..N.¥. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


Bsn v ISTTING © A opty Si. 00. 


Samples Vis'ting Cards or QNp's 
cents. Satisfaction Rarenteen: The Bellman Bros. 
Co., 342 Oak St., Toledo, ¢ 


WANTED. 


A MINISTER’S WIDOW would like a _post- 
tion as a housekeeper, city or country. Wages n° 
object, Address this olfice, A. BROWNING. 


WANTED.-—A home, with suitable care for 4 
young man, a consumptive. A dry, warm_ winter 
climate and sanitary location required. House of 
physician preferred. High altitude unsuitable 

Address 109 College § Street, New Haven, Conn. 


AGENTS MAKE MONEY 


Selling the New Moon Embroidery Ring. for all 
kinds of fancy work, darning and mend G 
profits and a clear field. Sample and full pariieulars 
‘or 25 cents. THE NO 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Financial. 
THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


WHILE we are all waiting for the Senate 
to act on the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman Act, it may be well 
to give in brief form some statements 
about the probable course of business. 

The panic is Over, nor are we likely to 
see again the exciting times witnessed in 
July and August in the financialand trade 
centers. Whatever the future has in 
store for us will no doubt be met by busi- 
ness men ina quiet spirit. One of the 
sure signs of the subsidence of the panic 
is the accumulation of uninvested money 
in New York and other cities. The his- 
tory of every severe monetary disturb- 
ance shows first an acute demand for 
money on the part of those who are really 
solvent (that is, who have more assets 
than liabilities) but who must borrow in 
order to pay their obligations due and 
pressing. The banks carry the wholesale 
merchants and these the retailers, Atthe 
present. time there are very large amounts 
of money overdue on account, but which 
the wholesale and commission men have 
extended because forcing payment would 
only bankrupt the retailers. As fast as 
possible these country storekeepers will 
sell their stock, collect their bills, and by 
degrees pay off their overdue accounts in 
the large cities, buying supplies mean- 
while only as they see a present demand. 
In their turn the city merchants will pay 
off their loans at the banks. The conse- 
quence will be a gradual accumulation of 
idle money in the large cities, money 
which is left in the banks on deposit be- 
cause of the reluctance of the capitalists 
to invest in new or old enterprises until 
things clear up a little. Accumulations 
of capital, therefore, are the sure signs 
that business men are paying off their 
obligations and that the fright of the 
panic is over. 

But these same accumulations indicate 
that business has settled down to a steady 
level. Money is plenty only to those 
who have the best of security to hypoth- 
ecate. In short, a lack of confi- 
dence reduces the volume of trade 
to the absolute needs of the people and 
their ability to pay. Lt is fortunate for us 
that as a nation we have been unwittingly 

preparing for a panic since the Baring 
troubles in November, 1890. Except in 
the so-called industrial stocks, speculation 
washeld in check, For trade circles busi- 
hes3 Was conservatively managed, so that 
the collapse of July found the community 
without the entanglements of one house 
with anocher (such as made the depression 
of 1873 and the following years so disas- 
trous),and in a good position, speaking 
generally, to stand the strain. So if we 
should have dull times during the winter, 
there will be a loss of profits, but ought 
not to bea general run of failures. Sup- 
plies of staple goods every where are light, 
and must be renewed as soon as a real 
demand springs up. The situation, in 
short, while not free from danger, is one 
Which time would soon mend, provided 
public confidence returns. The Repeal 
bill, had it been passed by the Senate 


at once when sent to it by the 
House, would have given a_power- 
ful stimulus to business; for foreign 


capitalists would have reasoned that in- 
vestments in the United States were safe 
beyond doubt since the Federal Govern- 
ment had declared for honest money so 
quickly and unequivocally, We have lost 
that advantage, for the delay makes the 
foreign and home capitalist inquire 
whether a repeal passed after such a 
struggle gives a real assurance of the 
policy of the United States. Yet even 
now a law repealing the silver purchases 
would have an instant, tho not so stimu- 
lating an effect, If we leave money lend- 
ers to learn our good intentions only 
through experience, the intervening time 
will see dull trade. 

The whole situation is an object lesson 
of the first magnitude on the subject of 
the absolute necessity of good credit. The 
Fast is not suffering as isthe West. Why 
should railway earnings west of the 
Missouri River fall off so much more in 
Proportion than on the Chicago—New 











York lines? Why should general business 
west of that river be so dead? The an- 
swer is in one word-—-lack of credit. 
The newer West throve because it had been 
able to borrow Eastern or foreign money 
easily. It had little capital of its own. 
Farmers bought lands and machinery on 
credit ; mines were sold to men outside 
the territory, the citizens in these cases 
living on the profits after paying interest. 
But if no more capital can be borrowed, 
and if lenders are asking for the return of 
that already loaned as fast as it matures, a 
collapse in the volume of trade and of rail- 
way earnings is the inevitable result, 
Even the silver States are to-day suffering 
more from the fear of capitalists, as to 
their general trade, than from the decline 
in the price of silver. The world’s legiti- 
mate demand for silver will in time put 
the mining of that metal on acommercial 
basis, but without the power of borrowing 
no young State can prosper. Under pres- 
ent conditions, no doubt, confidence will 
return as to the States, but that return 
willbe longer in coming than if the silver 
Senators, tho in a minority, had not by 
custom the power to stop any legislation 
not favorable to their personal interests ; 
yet their constituents, together with the 
whole country, are losing more than they 
are gaining by their obstructive tactics. 


die 
ce 


NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW 
Yo 








THE usual careful attention of our read- 
ers will be givan to the quarterly reports 
of the National Banks doing business in 
this city printed in our columns this week, 
These banks have been a tower of strength 
to the entire country during the past sum- 
mer, and their management has been em- 
phasized not only by great business abil- 
ity but by a large measure of patriotism 
as well. We print herewith a summary 
of the more important items contained in 
the statement : 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
INN inks cnnoccccadanneoe wes $13,860,366 
eee 2,000,000 
ee Scale asain cacee 400,000 
Undivided profits................ 205,832 
MRI see ck a ancecesonceocens 9,698,874 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
NN ccs ccnacdeceess. x erueee £32,726, 154 
COMANRD MOON <06oscccccccessiecsien 300,000 
Surplus, ....sceccers Sena cekanens 6,000,000 
Undivided profits........... eeeee = 1,443,605 
PINE a. 5x sapere vsaslscnnenececs 24,971,000 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Sd ala eae ati $7,204,271 
INN ONION ose ccvesecscosencces 1,000,000 
SUPPINS.....0.000600 Wa tisan Seueiweaees 200,000 
Undivided profits................ . 122,107 
MRIs ces persctsescascccevies 5,829,263 

EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
NNN cee ede ree MeN $1,561,353 
CIID BIOGM x 6:0 5556 ccscdiinonesiee 250,000 
nd cine eaiccembaeies sa ees 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 94,408 
BO ONNON oo as 5 cic cswiviasnisineinsindies 930,915 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 
ee SEE OPER PAM . 82,665,638 
eee eee 200,000 
SUED. ic ccccesce sahara vinwenunee 50,000 
Undivided profits .............06. 291,570 
TIBIOAUB s.o:6v.00cce00e cons Snaves oe. 1,944,085 


GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 


$10,241 ,096 


CORNRe GEOR. «a. oc ces ccsceesees 1,000,000 
NE et ei cieae.eaminewkicians 1,000.000 
Undivided profits................. 591,466 
Deposits .......- ‘iter ceoenvecswes 7,100,873 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources....... pieadeas sepa eae $29,421,960 
Capital stock ...cc.ssccoeee eeeee 1,500,000 
NII, acaccecinncsceeccseneces 5,000,000 
Undivided profits.............685 881,251 
TURIN es cinco eneacwavewiensacsaens 21,981,706 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
ANOI 6 5 oocsescasccceccencees $4,147,561 
I MUON n5 5 5:5:0 65 oc.cte'ensinnie 500,000 
io icin sc cieccwissisave sesaceus 100,090 
Undivided profits...............+. 263.922 
oS | eee a ergina aaa a 2,980,824 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
IR ins ivcttccckenccee dives $5,080 954 


oO eer err re 600,000 
ices cisvssecenvees 400,00 
Undivided profits................ 179,809 
[esos ee eens 3,220,712 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
RREBOULCES 2... cece cece Paleatcn ss $7,587,524 
| eee 300,000 
on racieinc wivcceeaweeeueisa 495,018 
Undivided profits. ...... eeewesias 12,006 
PIRDOMIIE <6. s0e:s<cecsseses seceeee 5,846,500 





MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 


RUGROUNCOU sie ptoicieis:ccceeecroadnes caw $6,835,282 
CADIMARBUOOR i 6ic.6.0 ci scccccciewcnser 750.000 
RI MEMOIR atc gore: odie a) oco/aiarcc a eisiasinareleiete 750,000 
Undivided profits........... dsteidies , 97474 
IRN Socio ciccncsescsecdiciecewasicceice 4,784,493 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
NRCMOUNOU DR. lai rosaocrsiweviee cases $11,974,105 
COMA) BOOMs o asses cscccensnws 1,000,000 
RPMI UNI cx aresaras accel es orar ace beara siete 1,000,000 
Undivided profits... ...06<0<000000 114,718 
RIINTRMG So) 9:5)s.cie(ow os winnisicavinaceaices 7,467,941 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


PRB ROUINOGI ai o.w ce is: Se -Siaawee oscars $5,141,207 
Capital stock............ iwriraw ees ; 600,000 
SORN DMNUM Ce cielo: ssa: wysreco-asisicicicicaitinw anes F 65,000 
Undivided profits................ 133,107 
Ie are 4,160,426 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 
MENUUNO Ose ec Sacwedancenccuiwae $33,198,802 
CO DUUAR BE OG NE 6 5.555.650. civicsinsinesisinens 5.F00,000 
EEN cise visisie sdiaisrinsesianaciennce 2,000,000 
Undivided profits...........000 1,655,148 
BONN e co'sidia dv onccrnancccinnse 21,631,085 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 
ReSkOUNCES «3... bic ccs. $7,221,366 
CADMAN BVOC oii cise ceseiae tes 700,000 
PMNs nara ado acicoweslewaiede 500,000 
Undivided profits.......... ate 171.951 
er eavecatecia plats 5,501,818 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
RCIROGI Sooc oGiresinsiok decancduwns $14,290,727 
Capital stock. iic..s.cccciscesccces 1,500,000 
05) <r ‘aeddianededue 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 505,416 
1 _ eee ee ae ataaine 10,225,156 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
MINOR e050 oS dicacnecuceneenmans 2,334,130 
(| ee 300,000 
ol ee ree 250,060 
Undivided profits................ 80,023 
DOROREB nso 6 ccna: en rene se 1,653,047 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, 





eS RE CCT 34,611,265 
PEREGO Gvisce siccivccenesewe nance 600,000 
Ns wan craved wareicnieeneces 120,000 
Undivided profits................ 366,118 
BPO Sis ccd acdacntesccnnsewes 2,934,190 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
IN ook Seis waicccceuucaianse $52,808,922 
ED OM ein cicccvcewsecescuces 2,000,000 
MIN ile cp racensrxceedaimeee 2,500,000 
Undivided profits................ 635,648 
SN Ga. aaicinccaincincadeasvaswene 24,766,950 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
DOIN ciunadamarcdeswaw aires $4,010,667 
CUM CIOOU:s siciseicesasencviewnne 200,000 
oe Saneicncaeuucne antoen 40,000 
Undivided profits..... ........... 543,141 
RINNE didian Weoacacinxceenennude 5 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
NINN Ss iadicscccsecisinnsavne $6,497,178 
RUE MNO DN kc ediccnnsniverensace 500,000 
Ne nacacnoen nee umaeeene 150,000 
Undivided profits..............66. 123,086 
oe _ ene - 4,856,136 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
NR 8 ice rewneneens Seipanniias $7,884,197 
| eee Tee 1,000,000 
ll err 125,000 
Undivided profits............ccee0s 42.392 
eee Niavenwweaiee 6,378,804 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
DNR siccciaaccaeuedeeues $7,590,131 
CNG DEON ro ois scccccsnwcecwee 500,000 
PRI 2 oS oc cccavgdaeneinenede 500,000 
Undivided profits. ................ 12,652 
RIM ccc pe wesisiis sei nnawiemmeesie 5,527,480 
WESTERN NATIONAL BANK, 

NN ici ciate coe ain te ae wlaia $11,559,013 
PMRD NOUNS Sk ccsccinvacxeswerees 2,100,000 
PN dc N ctevcevecsineanewctees 42,271 
Undivided profits. .............. 247,780 
EMOMMED Ci cea nckntiinhesnsaesecrens 9,104,008 





aa 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


LITTLE improvement can be noted in 
business conditions. The tendencies are 
unquestionably toward recovery, but each 
and all are nullified by the dilatory and 
undignified action of the Senate. At this 
writing it is understood that the repeal 
forces are gathering themselves together 
for an early test of endurance, which if 
true promises a settlement. The rumors 
of compromise should not be seriously 
credited ; for they spring either from de- 
sire to make news out of a monotonous 
question, or else from those anxious for 
compromise. As compromise would settle 
nothing, and as President Cleveland is 
unalterably opposed to anything but ab- 
solute repeal, such rumors seem nonsense. 
Nothing remains now but for business 
men to make their opinions vigorously 
and persistently felt, not alone by letter 
and resolution, but by delegation and per- 
sonal contact. Even United States Sena- 
tors must sacrifice policy for duty if the 
sovereign will of the people manifests it- 
self with sufficient force and resolution. 





The encouraging business features are 
these: Failures are on the decrease. 
Bank funds are increasing and money 
rules easy to good borrowers. Railroad 
earnings are showing smaller declines. 
Fewer industrial concerns are closing and 
more are resuming. Foreign exchange is 
weaker owing to larger exports, and the 
outlook is now for gold imports against a 
prospect of gold exports a few weeks ago, 
On the other hand Clearing House returns 
are about 30¢ smaller than last year, and 
there is a general feeling of discourage- 
ment in the business werld. Many obli 
gations extended in August and Septem- 
ber will mature toward the close of the 
year, uncomfortably adding to those 
which usually mature at tbat period. 
There is also still some anxiety concern- 
ing the after effects of the Fair at 
Chicago. It is argued, too. that wages 
are being reduced and that this will cur- 
tail consumption, tho it showld be stated 
that wages are high aud prices low, so 
that the usual 10¢ reductions should not 
occasion any particular hardships. The 
great storms and resulting losses in the 
South were injurious, yet it should not 
be forgotten that our people always dis- 
play wonderful rallying powers in such 
adversities. Balancing one set of condi- 
tions against another, there is certainly 
good reason for expecting improvement, 
provided something happens to waken 
public feeling out of its present fit of 
despondency. Whether silver repeal will 
effect that change in sentiment or not is 
not safe to predict. It will undoubtedly 
be an important turn of the tide; but 
banking on sentiment is the most risky 
of speculations, 


While the merchandise markets were 
generally quiet prices were often higher. 
Cotton advanced sharply owing to unfay- 
orable crop reports and strong cables, 
middling uplands being quoted at 8 5-16c., 
a rise of 5-16c. 
Ist have been 228,000 bales against 191,000 
same time last year. The export demand 
for cotton is improving, as indicated by a 
larger supply of cotton 
change market. also 
active and strong, because of small pack- 
ing. Since March 1st only 6,025,000 hogs 
have been packed compared with 6,955,- 
000 a year ago. Pork advanced $1 per bbl. 
to $19.25 for mess, while 
te. to 94c. for prime city, Flour was dull 
and weak. Wheat declined under good 
crop reports and increasing supplies, the 
American visible having gained 3.000,000 
bushels during the week, 
tracts declined 1ic. to 70}c. Corn declined 
4c, to47$c., and a further drop was only 
prevented by a decreased movement at the 
West and strong cables. 
is now estimated at 1,700,000,000 bushels, 
is considered ample for all probable re- 
quirements. All efforts to create the im 
pression that our wheat and corn crops 


Receipts since September 


the ex- 
were 


bills in 
Provisions 


lard advanced 


October con- 


The crop,which 


would be too scant this year have failed. 
Coffee was slightly higher at 18}c, Raw 
sugar was quiet, and refined firm at ogc, 
Dullness prevails in the iron trade, and the 
output of all manufactured products is 


much reduced. For staple dry goods 
the demand is moderate, but prices 


are steadier for the reason, that prices are 
often below cost of production. Print 
cloths, however, were weak and dropped 
back to 2c. for 64x64’s. Boot and shoe 
shipments are still one-third smaller than 
a year ago, 


On the Stock Exchange, while prices 
displayed a slightly downward tendency, 
the prospect more encouraging. 
There was a disposition to take the hope- 
ful side of questions. Easy call money 
and the weakness of exchange were large- 
ly responsible for this. many 
professionals inclined to the opinion that 
the worst had been discounted, and that 
there was little further profit on the short 
side in the absence of further depressing 
influences. The fact that there is a 
scarcity of better class stocks and bonds 
also served to stimulate confidence. It is 
unnecessary to say that the International 
yacht races interfered materially with the 
volume of transactions. The bank state- 


was 


A good 


ment was satisfactory, showing a further 
gain of $4,500,000 in surplus reserve and 
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bringing that item up to $28,600,000 
against $1.900,000 this time 1892. 
Loans are $70,000,000 less than a year 
ago; deposits $72,000,000 less. Specie 
held is $12,000,000 greater, and circula- 
tion $9,000,000 larger. Last month’s 
Treasury statement showed an increase in 
circulation, all kinds in the United States, 
of $21,300,000. This, added to previous 
expansions, makes an increase of nearly 
$106,000,000 in twelve months. Here is 
an enormous addition to our circulation, 
and, of course, out of all proportion to 
any increase in business. In fact, 
every one knows, business is considerably 


as 


diminished in volume compared with last 
year. There is one favorable aspect of 
this expansion, however, and that is that 
it will fortunately not oblige the Treas- 
ury toaid the money market, Treasury 
tinances have required close management 
for months past, and had it not been for 
a reduction of expenditures and a whole- 
some falling off in pension payments some 
new methods of raising revenue would 
have to have been adopted, For the present 
at least the Treasury seems likely to be 
able to make both ends meet; but, if not 
in the future,any measure to increase taxa- 
tion in the present depressed state of busi- 
ness would be exceedingly unpopular. 
The local banks are steadily reducing the 
amount of Clearing certificates 
outstanding, and at the beginning of the 
week only about $20,000,000 remained to 
called in. When all are canceled the 
detailed bank statement will be 


Hous 


be 
weekly 


resumed, unless the Clearing House de- 
cides to permanently withhold them; 
action that would not be received with 


Railroad 
earnings are not making such poor com- 
parisons as a few weeks ago; but there is 


favor outside banking circles. 


great room for improvement. In the 
fourth week of September 33 roads re- 
ported a loss of less than 10%, and in the 


third week 75 roads reported a decrease of 


more than 10¢, In the whole month of 
September 49 roads reported a loss of 
1047. 


The following is a comparison of the 
the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


averages of 





Oct Sept. 30. Increase 

1,oans FHU.301, 800 -BI92,408.400 $547,400 
Specte ° 84,372,700 RO, 7H, 3,556,500 
Legal eenders... 44.305,000 41,079,400 3 ” 


Deposits. 400,195,000 


14,949,000 


390,980,400 9 


Circulation 14,395,600 544,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


$84,372 700 
44,305,000 


Specie 


Leual tenders.... 


$80,786,200) $5,586,500 
41,079,400 3,275,000 





Total reserve.. 
Reserve required 
against dep'ts. 


$128,4677,700 $121,855, 600 $65,812,100 


100,048,975 97,745,100 2,303,875 
$28,628,725 824,120,500 
Excess of reserve October 8th, 1382... 


Surplus reserve 


$4 508,225 






GOVERNMENT BONDS, 






Bid. Aske. 
U.S. 48, 1907, rewistered............c0.e eee eee Hike II's 
ie, ks Sk, ee ND... osncw owen: sceeuceuents 11%be llits 
Ext. U.S. 2s 1891, registered.... me 
Currency 6a, 1895.......... me | bed 
Currency 6s, 18%.. 104 
CUPPENCY GS, IBYZ...... cece cescececeve sesece 1 
SN GEES b.wccsennee <cenerececoneee 10 
Carrency 66, 189. ....ccccccrcee scaebeteeieeeee 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. quoted actual rates 
as follows : 


Bid. 
ne 4.8244 
Sight 4. S44o-B404 
Ot SS RERSE CS SR eeu eRe Sts 4.854 
Commercial long 4.R1by- SIM 


-BANK STOCKS, 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 








ending October 7th, were as follows : 
American & lc hange 1) | Metronolis. WO 
Empire st: 16) | Phoenix 116 
Merchant rE x'ch .. 20 iP roduce Exe hance. . 1 
CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 
Bid Bid 
pees a . MBte, Mechanics . im 
. 400 | Ninth National Ws 
aemane River «sees KO Seabord National VWs 
Import’rs’ & Tradrs’. 550 ; 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales, 
H. B, Claflin Compens. Ist pea. a _ 
do. do 2 5 ) ee 
Thurber- Whyland Go. com... 2 
ado do, rfc 2 wo uM 
—— iii eae ae i 
‘pret erred . Sl 
Proc ~ hee Gamble, “geen ls ae 
do. core peendeeabunee 3 
P. L orillard eae 
do dao pia. cose OO lol 7" 
Rlackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co.. .com.... .. . i 
American Straw Board ¢ ‘0 Saenbes oe ast 
Celluloid Co..... sinateinae . ri 
New York Biscuit Co. cevcces ov 26 2 : 
Tiamond Match Co eos ot 120 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....103 108 * 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


-The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company, of New York, has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 14% on the capital 
stock, payable November Ist. 


.. The payments for interest and divi- 
dends for October will amount to about 
$45,000,000, of which amount the Govern- 
ment pays $6,000,000 for interest on the 
4% bonds of 1907. 


-The Standard Oil 
chartered the British 
toum,”’ 
England. 


Company has 
tank steamer ‘ Ba- 
to trade between this port and 

She is the largest tank steamer 
in the world, her capacity being 2,700,000 
gallons of oil in bulk. 


-The Grand Jury of Minneapolis, 
Minn., which has been inquiring into the 
failure of the Northwestern Guaranty 
Loan Company, which collapsed last 
June with liabilities of $5,000,000, and 
assets of only $250,000, has made a pre- 
sentment holding the directors responsible 
for the manner in which the business was 
handled and people swindled. 


.The Bankers’ Loan and Investment 
Company, of this city, has declared divi- 
dends for the quarter ending September 
80th, 1893, on classes A, Dand FE at the 
rate of 8/ per annum, and class B at the 
rate of 73-10% per annum, payable or to 
credited, October 2d, 1893. Coupons 
for dividends will be paid October 2d, 
1893, at the Continental Trust Company of 
New York, 


be 


Jonathan EF. Morris resigned the 
presidency of the Charter Oak National 
Bank of Hartford, Conn., to take effect on 
October 3d, his term of service with the 
junk having been exactly forty years. 
Mr. Morris resigned partly on account of 
ill-health and partly because he has other 
occupations and wishes to escape the bur- 
dens of the presidency of a large bank. 
Heis connected with many financial and 
charitable institutions in Hartford, Few 
men have had so long, successful and 
honorable business career with one insti- 
tution as Mr. Morris. 


.The train robbers have of late be- 
bold in their operations, not 
restricting them, as in the past, to the far 
West, but invading the hitherto uomo- 
lested territory of the Kast, that express 
and railroad have, on the 
through lines, provided themselves with 
burglar proof safes, which are absolutely 
dynamite proof, and train hands with 
Winchester rifles and repeating revolvers. 
The summary taking off of a few more 
train robbers will undoubtedly have an 
excellent effect in preventing future oper- 
ations. 


come so 


companies 


-It is said that the recent opening of 
the new ‘*Soo” Pacific line, extending 
from Minneapolis to Pasqua, on the main 


line of the Canadian Pacilic Railroad 
near Regina, will shorten the route to 


Puget Sound ports over American lines 
by 119 miles. 


... Those of our readers who have money 
to invest will probably not have a better 
opportunity than the present. The most 
desirable securities, including New York 
City bank stocks, railroad bonds, and real- 
estate investments, can be secured with 
an almost certain probability that their 
value will be considerably enhanced at an 
early period. 


.The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


$3,500 City of Savannah 5¢ bonds, due 1909... .102 
$10,000 Metropolitan Ferry Co. 5% bonds, due 
PE A 0s. Me WO COD idksesancicesesecnnennsecek 104 
0) shares Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 8% 
POEs 00s0cnncesnccsccnccecdussnenepensesessseae mw) 
$2,000 City of Cincinnati municipal 73-10% bonds, 
EE ek siccsaudssskadees Suesansacabaeee Miho 
4shares Alb. and Sus. Rd. Co............c.cc0006 ine 


100 shares Interior Conduit and Insulation Co., 30 
100 shares Weber Piano Co., com 85 lot 
#4 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., com....3$155 lot 
160 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co RTBlo 


Sshares New York Life Ins. and Trust Co. ..$650 
17 shares Edison Elec. Hb Co. of Brooklyn... 874 
-The unwarrantable delay of the 


Senate of the United States to vote upon 
the measure repealing the Silver Purchase 
Bill is beginning to exasperate the business 
men of the country, and they are expre-s- 
ing themselves in resolutions asking for 
an immediate vote and deprecating any 








further delay. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York last week adopted the 
following among other resolutions on 
the subject : 


“WHEREAS, the Senate of the United 
States, by unreasonable delay in concurring 
in the action of the House in respect to sil- 
ver legislation, is obstructing the return of 
prosperity and is causing the continued de- 
pression of the business of the entire coun- 
try ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, the methods of procedure and the 
rules of the Senate of the United States, by 
which a few members of that body repre- 
senting a small minority can delay unrea- 
sonably or defeat the will of a large ma- 
jority of the people, constitute a violation 
of our system of ‘yovernment by the peo- 
‘swadl and need immediate and radical re- 

orm,”’ 

....The great importance of the Clear- 
ing House in banking is shown by the 
records of the New York City Associa- 
tion. The report of the Manager of the 
New York Clearing House Association, at 
its annual meeting, showed the volume of 
business transacted through the Associa-, 
tion for the year ending October Ist in the 
following statistics : 


Exchanyes........ ae inweney $34,421,880, 869 50) 
TEE <5 inpskouaaueeanee ens 1,696,207, 175 52 
Total transactions.......... $336, 7 588 On ) ae 
Average daily transactions: 
CE .. . wisaineavnseeeesdse $115, 972,082 31 
PE ccccaese ob escedenoneus 5,616,580 05 
RUE Och uunkenkunakcocaseose $1195 4,662 36 


Total transactions since or- 
ganization of Clearing 
louse (forty years): 
Exchanges.........ece0eeeee066. 91,021,018 5 


95,454 38 
Balances 


45,981,837 ,600 20 


DE ach cnksbewwsxaeinnkeuell $1,067,000,431 054 58 


An investigation made by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency a few years ago 
revealed the fact that these enormous 
transactions between the banks of the 
whole United States, required but 8 or 
10% of the amounts to be paid in cash; 
90 or more was settled by setting off one 
check against another, Retail stores and 
the like do a cash business, but it is safe 
to say that the whole business of the 
United States is done by a transfer of 
money amounting to less than 207 of the 
entire transactions. The development of 
civilization and business requires less 
and tess actual cash proportionately to 
volume of business cach year; a fact 
which must be taken into account when 
we are figuring on the question of the 
gold supply or the necessary amount of 
circulating medium per capita. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


AND 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAT STREET, NEW YORK, 


Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT A1 
sieunr 


x TEX ES y 1 

kK. SRTEINIBACHI 
Willact as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent, to 1 per cent, investments always 
op hand, Tacoma, Washington. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


We have prepared for free distribution a circular 
which will be of interest to investors concerned in 
the recently failed Mortgage Corporations—the Lom- 
bard, Jarvis, Conklin, Mquitable, and other similar 
concerns. 

Copies upon re N. st. 


JAMES 








BROWN & CO., 
ge ANKERS, 


G2 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
86 GOLD MORTGAGES 8, 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 


For full information and a Book on Spokane, 
WILLIAM M. BYERS, 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


Reutendte Ruitding. Pe nver,. Colo 
HIGH CL SECURTPLES 
We - &. oy aad ok ri tie oa ‘vt lend paying gol d 
mining stocks, and speculative development mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested ‘and 
promising large profits in dividends and increased 
values in corporations controlled by ourselves, 
Correspondence and personal calls solicited. 


address 














FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OP PUGET soUNp 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural [, and, 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world, 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
ae es a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Lron, Silve r, 

ead, Gold and other ores, Extensive Quarries at 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable ip 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


Shrewd investors are now buying acres 


At 
Portland, Oregon, is the place to buy acreg 


adjacent to the most prosperous cities, 


for from $50 up. The firm that has thou 


sands of these acres, who supply full infor- 
mation, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO, 


271 Alder Street, 
PORTLAND, Oregon, 


nited States 
Sorigage Go, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - #2 
Surplus, - - 500,000 
59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Bauking Laws of the State of N 
York, together with special charter pri 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transter Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts, 
OFFICERS. 


3000,000 











CHARLES R. HENDERSON . President 
Lt 0 : ee esident 
( o& Tr, 
/ eusurer 


- ELL 10" 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, 

William Babcock, S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William kB. Batley, Seattle, Chariton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Ff Lewis May, 
William P. Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A, MeCurdy, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charles Rh. Henderson, Kkidwin Packard, 
James J. HAM, St. Paul, William W. Richards, 
Giardiner G. Hub ra, Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
Giustav KE, Kissel, James Timpson, 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 8 
cent. on improved city property with insured title 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GoLp. 

National Park Bank, New York. 


NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secu Interest pay- 
able semi annually by drafton New 


loans. ’ 
FRANK J, MAMILTON, Pa.:havea, Wea 


York, Personal attention given to afl 
Address 
LETTERS | 


Highest references, 
| INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | 





of 


Keference : 





SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO.,, 
BANKERS, No. 50 WALL STREKT, N.Y 


THE CLISE INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Paid up Capital, $150,000, 


City and Farm Loans payable in Gold. 
Interest 7 aud S per cent,, payable semi- 
annually in New Vork change, 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
£200,000 worth for sale by the 


onds Pe abody Tnvestment & Trust 
ont nver, Colo, 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. © 


Those who visit the World’s Fairshould study Chi- 
eng, its history and the conditions which made it 
the most phenomenal city in the world. The same 
conditions exist at Duluth, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago's only rival. It hasa 
larger tributary country, which is rapidly develop: 
ing. While West don’t fail to visit Duluth with a 
view of investing, as you can make it the most profi 
able trip os your life. Caillou or write to 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 






of 
fl 
Co.. Moit B1k., 


A. B. MEAD. A. L. Cok. Gi. W. COBB 


MEAD & COR, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ATeLs Ab! rmyy managed We rent, collect 
ES T A I Es rents, pay taxes and look 
after assessments. 


negotiated, payable in gold secured 
by first lien on Chicago real estate, 


LOANS 
without expense to lender 


Correspondence invited, 


EVERETT, WASH. 


The Coming Industrial Center on Puget Sound where the 
Great Northern Railway Reaches Tide-water. 


K _— nh months o'd, has 24 industries in suce esate! lopers ation, 3 railroads, 7 banks, 5,000 population, elec- 


ric rallroad, electric lights, planked streets, w ater system, etc. 


send for Illustrated pamphlet. 


SCHUYLER DURYEE, General Manager, The Everett Land Co. Everett, Wash. 
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HE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY _ 


MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 

ors 6 per cent, Debentures, secured by 
ante of re mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Panking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc, 
permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


TEXAS LOANS, AND INVESTMENTS 


New York City: TO EPENDEN T ao Christian Union, 
Newspapers; Watson & Lang, Agents, Bank ot 
Montreal; Third National Bank, 

san Antonio, Texas: Loc kwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 

Edinburgh, scotland: The epamneniememenainenes Mort- 
gaye omip: iny aimitec 

For information write to 


CHANDLER, 


473 Commerce Sireet, San Antonio Texas, 
MONEY TO LOAN 
ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXEP AND LOW FEES. 
Ne charges for dishe reemonte. 
sAt (MM | Life B’id’y), N.Y. 
‘i.(icent tint. Ex. Bldg.) B’klyn 
SOU LARD, Preside 





34. NAS 
is meri 
ANDREW I 











rroen or Tae CONDITION OF THE 
RE OF ‘THE REPUBLIC, at 
New Sa ra cm Sti a a New York, at the close of 
business, October Jd, 1895: 

RESOURCES. 

Enane ait) GISCOBAUB. 6505s o000ssceasessseeiee #7751, 460 
Overdrafts,secured and unsecured....... 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, secur ine Ss, CC. 
Banking house, rirnitur 
Current expenses and ta 
Premiums on United States bonds. . 












1,2 
6, nn OU 






40,52 
5M) 050 00 


Checks and other cash items, $50,742 a7 
Exchanges for Clearing 

EE ree DAG LTA 86 
Cle. aring House ‘Certificates 

hei Rts - R000 OO 
Bills aida rbanks. 387,155 00 


Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents 





Spec ie. eeeee 
Legal- te nder notes Bic ccasva 
Redemption fund with 


United States Treasurer (5 

per cent, of circulation). 
Due from other National 

a ee een 
Due from other State banks 


27,000 00 


1,1St,806 54 


WO,251 OA 
— - AOA 7 YY 16 


: #14, 200,02 él 





Total. 


“‘ [ABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in.. 

Sarplus fund, 
Undivided protits. maces 

National bank notes outst: inding 

Dividends unpaid. 


$1,500,000 00 
500,000 U0 
505,416 17 
540,000 00 
20,14 





Clearing House certiticates............685 1,000,000 09 
a deposits subject 
eo Sen apr . $2,485,014 44 
Demand certificates of de- 
posit - aoe . 6,341 97 
rake ih teas 204,693 79 


Cashies’s chee KSOUtSti inding 
Due to other Nationtl banks 
subject to check Seeeene 
Due to state berks and 
bankers subject to cheek, 





10,295,156 34 


Potal $140), 
gr rit Pytae You <0 OUNTY OF NEW. YOukK, 
! HAS. H. STOUT, Cashier of the above- 
wit ned bank, do sole muly swear that the above 
statement is true to the be r; of my ew edge and 
belief, HH. STOUS, Cashier. 
Subseribed and swotn to be ‘fore me thi Sth day of 
october, Isis AMES WALSH, 
Fai “Public » Kings Co. 





6 51 








Certificate flled in N.Y. 
Correct—Attest 


MiP ee 
» Directors. 
) 


Retour. rt at ¢ onmerrt: OF THE 
Pilko NA AL, THE CITY OF 
NeW YORK, at pe W gid ‘i the ta ute of New York, 
at the Close of business October 3d, 1805: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ...........ceeeeee 
Uverdrafts, secured and unsecured, 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 
Stocks, securities, ete A 
Due trom other National banks. 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Furniture and fixtures... . 
Other real estate and mortgage sowned.. 
Current expenses and taxes paid, 
Premiuins oa U.S. bonds..... 
Checks and other cash 





$4,640,288 
3h 





zi, 
615 00 


See : 1,165 05 
Exchanges for Clearing 

House ea 3 30,2 72 
Bills of other banks U36 WJ 





Fractional paper currency, 
Nickels and cents........... 86 22 
Specie... sudcen 1,300,473 70 
Legal-tender notes 104,000 00 
United States certificates 
of deposit for legal ten- 
ders z Seo ae hee 20,000 Ou 
ae ; : - 4,357,263 60 

edemption fund with U hited States 
reasurer (o per cent. of circulation). 


Total 


4,500 a 


ih eka aeons snes $7,881, 196 37 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock I IRs hv eins own cice Seneeaiay 1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund ; ty ole ease EE . "125,000 00 
( Kndivided proilts...... pmoe 425592 30 
90,000 00 
4000. U0 





to check #1635 
Demand certificates of de- 

eS | 
2AU,815 54 
checks outs ti und- 





274710 Mw 
Due to other National banks — 3,114 M68 77 
Due to state banks und 
bankers nee a 1,504,856 19 
; ch aes Sens 6,374,304 07 
N.Y. Clearing House loan ; 
certifie ates issued. 
Less N.Y. Cle aring ‘House 
foan certificated on hand, 


110,000 00 
240,000. 00 


Total... 7,434,195 37 
“i*tsor NEw Youn. COUNTY OF NEW vei ws 
nasnen 4 KY CHAPIN, Jiu., Cashier of the ‘above- 
ant suk, do sole muly swe ar that the above state- 

Is Lrue Lo the best of my knowledge and belief. 
HENRY CHAPIN, JR., Cashier. 
sworn to before me this bth rend of 





Subscribed and 


October, lsu. EUGENE DELMA 
Correct—attest: Notary Public. 
J. 
v. it HOUG ay I} 
pdt: HOUGHTALING, { Directors 


EPORT ¢ AL Nat E CONDITION OF “THE 


CHEMICA 
in the State of N 
October 3d, 1893: 


TIONAL BANK,” at New York, 
ew York, at the close of business 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. .........e0.seeee eeeee $19,949,018 25 
Clearing House ene tes issued by 

other banks. .. 1,580,000 00 
Overdrafts 58,960 95 
United States bonds to secure 50,000 00 
Stocks and bonds $40,003 47 
Banking house. 250,000 vv 
Other real esta 









circulation 


2,1 72 26 








Current expenses and taxes yo eceksase 121,720 88 
Due ara other Nationa 

ban « $1,028,889 33 
Due trom State and priv: ate 


600,907 31 
279,158 64 


banks and bankers......... 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing 

NET a vanncedeakicusnadesas 1,630,538 20 
Bills of other banks ‘ 62,000 00 
Fractional ¢ venenatis 4, 7K 
Specie.... 
Legal-t id ee : 
Collector of C matomns. cane . 









9,834,287 73 


Sur cre 

Undivided pr 
State bank circulation outstanding. 
Dividends unpaid 





0. 
675 00 












Individual deposits......... $19,167,022 is 
Demand certificates of de- 

a ERE 09,071 08 
Certified che 190,171 82 


= s checks ou 
3,147 04 
S44 50 







puee ‘ational banks.. 
Due to State and private 
banks and bankers.......... 


=e «. $32,726,1 
STATE OF y YORK, COUNTY OF WwW YORK, 83.: 

1. WILLIAM J. QUINLAN, Jkt, Cashier of ” The 
Chemical National Bank of New York,” do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge = b Ps 

1. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 


Sworn to and am. Stans before me this 5th day of 
October, 1895. Epw’b P. BROWN, 
Notary Public. 


J. A. ROOSEVEL' ? 
ROBERT GOEL i, Directors. 
G.G. WILLIAMS, =) 


k aroRT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business 
October 38d, 1803: 





Correct—Attest: 





RESOURCES 

LOANS ANG GISCOBMIG. «600ocs0- cscecccceces EY) 

se secured and unsecured,...... 1 
bonds to secure circulation, ry per 




















a 200,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits, 4 
DOMEa dass cthonccdsnennkapia senetesasenisene 150,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand, 4 per cent 52,000 Ow 
Stocks, securities, Cte... 2.200000 410,698 92 
Clearing House loan certificates. . 125,000 U0 
Due from other National banks ..... WOU 795 Sf 
Due from State banks and bankers 1,206 47 


Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 100,000 OU 
Other real estate and mortgages owne d. 30,090 00 
Current expenses and taxes pald......... W179 ND 
Checks and other cash items...... ; lf 








Exchanges for Clearing House 
sof other banks...........++ 
, hicke 






Leyal-tender note: 
United States cortiiie ates of deposit for 


SO ION rag ccna tuacencstmanresencee'e 10,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation)...... ........ 9,000 00 

MS ocx. pu capesitenees einer ena es ‘ . F2,065,082 75 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in.. $200,000 00 















Surplus fund.......... 50,000) UC 
Undivided profits...............+0 291,570 YU 
National bank notes outstanding. . é — = 
DIVIGONES UNPBIG, 0000s ccccecsevesesisccees i) 


Individual de 

to check. ... 
Demand certitics 

DOSE. cccccce coccccccceccecce 
Certified checks ... aa 
United States deposits....... 
Due to State banks and bank- 





1,944,085 64 


ji | PETS errr rare ee eee ee $2,665,682 73 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COU NYY ‘OF NEW YOuk, as.: 

{, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement {+ 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belie ie 

A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 

Subse er4 and sworn to be go me this ‘ith day or 

October, Is! THos. W. SMITH, 
Notary Public. 





Correct —Attest 


. KELLY 
DANIEL D. WYLIE, 
T. W. DECKER, 


RELOrs oF TREC 2ON DITION OF THE 

N BANK at New York, 
in the State of Ne w ck or the close of business, 
October 3d, 1803; 


titan, 
( 





RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ... 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 

S. bonds to secure circulation 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits. . ‘ 
Other stocks and bonds. ...........6.65 
Due from other National banks.... 
Due from State banks and bankers... 
Current expenses and taxes paid... 
Premiums on U.S. bonds....... 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing 

NR os dare é ‘ {74450 0 


R554, cos 5 
Os 


270,000 ao 
W, O00 00 
HW 





oi Ost 38 


#10057 40 


Bills of other banks. . 2,045 00 
Fractional paper currenc 'y, 

nickels and cents......... ; 208 00 
NOES cacnsrcncvesns TIS SUD SS 


Legal-tender notes as 

Kedemption fund with U.S. 
‘Treasurer (o per cent, of cir- 
culation) . 

Due from reas 
(other than S per cent. re- 
demption fund). asiiern 


s20, 120 00 


12,148 00 








5,600 00 
1,556,640 84 
Clearing House loan certifi- 
cates on hand..... 


200,000 00 


Ms os ce ntctteadanieere. $1,497,177 


LIABIL IT1E S. 

Capital stock paid in,. 
Surplus fund... 
Undivided profits. ae ; 2 
National bank notes outstanding...... 242,$ 
Dividends unpaid, ‘i 45 00 
Individual de posits” subje ot 

tocheck .. ae $3,528,537 UU 
De a certificates of de- 

posit.... 
‘ sertitic de hecks. 

‘ashier’s checks outst: inding 
v nited States deposits.... 
Due co other National banks. 
state banks and bank- 


#500,000 00 
15U.000 00 
125,085 93 











40,000 UO 
1,710,406 68 





1,004,6 BAG 05 
4,856,156 52 
Clearing House loan certificates....... 625,000 00 
Patel. ......... rea $, 07,177 50 
STATE OF NEW YorRK, COUNTY OF NEW Y ORK, 8%.: 
I,J. F. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my en and belies. 
i THOMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and swor n ie be an me this 6th day of 
October, 1893. OWEN E. omens, 
Notary Public, Y. Co. 


JOSEP H pee P. / 
DAN’L O'DAY, Directors. 
STUART G. NELSON, 2. 





Correct—Attes 





an your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to Sper cent. interest? Wecan 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


at 6to7 per cent. Perfect Security, 











GEO, J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U.S, A, 


BPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
TIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW 
YORE. _ New York, in the State ot new York, at 
the_ close of business Ocwober 3d, 18% 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........0..cceeeeeees » $11, 410,087 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... “431: 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.. 
U.S. bonds to secure —_——— 


2,534,000 i 
300,000 00 







Stocks, securities, Ctc..............00- ane 1,351,029 41 
Clearing House loan certificates on 

NE iti nnn bbdhdonnadnesesesahns venebeudes 2,130,000 00 
Due from other National banks.... 12,966 27 





Due from State banks and bankers.. 


Banking house, furniture and fixtures >, 00 (0 






Other real estate and mortgages owned. 30 000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid... ‘ 84,544 4 
Premiums on U.S. bonds........... 12,000 wu 
Checks and other cash items 02 74 
Exchanges for Clearing House 2490710 2 22 
Bills of other banks Romer <wedncousel valendices 491,600 00 
Fractional paper 

CC See 2,199 81 
ere NT 
Legal-tender notes............... 





United States certificates of dey 









a re 150,000 Ou 
Redemption fund with U. 5." 
(5 per cent. we cire IMMA 22 << <ccc cence 114,030 00 
Due trom U. Treasurer (other than 
5 per cent. Sedienamnen | ee 191,000 00 
aaa d6. Kaaud ccduntenndeasactmdenes $33,198,802 0s 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock Pate Ui scccicsccveecsesceccces $5,000,000 OU 
Sakon i . -» 2,000,000 Ou 
Undivided profits...............65. 655,147 57 
National bank — outstanding. 2,250, 100 00 
Dividends unpaid....... oe 3,520 06 





Individual deposits subje ; 
SP sacsu ts ctkccvasneecsene $13,602,480 46 
— Certificates of De- 
Diaascsicvncbeccvacerenas-cce 7,186 00 
Ce rutied che hd accept- 
ance ee eeeeereeres seeeee 
Cashier's Checks Outstand- 
United States deposits... 
Deposits of U. 8. disburs neg 
I i ca ccnnguarens axees 
Due to other National banks. 
Due to State banks and 
DORON is veccscccvncncaveccas 











853,523 39 


342,563 52 
281389 93 





18,660 07 
2,992,853 45 





21,631,054 51 
isu, U00 ov 





y YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, ; 
VM. ¢ DUV ‘ALE. Cashier of the ubove- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my Knowledge and belief. 
w.C, DUVALL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me ory 6th A of 
October, 180s. WARREN ©, FRENCH, 
Notary Public, N. Y. c 0D. 
Correct——Attest; 
JOHN S. KENNED w. ) 
WOODBURY L ANUDON, Directors. 
FRKED'K STURGES, \ 
Ph tye? OF ae. Cc on parier OF THE 
INCOLN NA‘ AL, BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New + aay ‘at the close of busine SS, 
October sd, I8%s: 
RESOURCES 
LOUIS ANG GISCOUNIG So 6660s ccicccddiccccccces 
Overdratts, secured and unsecured, 
U. bonds to secure circulation. 








i 
23 TN (WU 0 





CKS, SCCUPILIES, Ceeerecccecece A] 80 7H 
‘Due — other National ‘banks subjec ct to 
PE odmana cir cieuacgesusaecducenwecaeuas 408, 180 05 
Due frou State banks and bankers sub- 
MOD GIOE Nace codsnndendeadedhaccacesces 10,114 Th 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 1 





0,000 iu 
i) 





Current expenses and taxes pald....... 
bonds........ axes 
cash items. 
bxe nanige s fore lone ing House. eae 
BUUES OF OCROP DAIEE...6..0...cccccscccee 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and 












) 
43 


Legal-te NMOL NOUS... .ecececeee cece es aia 
kkedemption fund with U. 
per cent, of cire Si lla 


; 11,250 00 
Clearing tHlouse loan certificates... ...... 


230,000 00 


ORME ais cccinccccnsssadvesaeanenseeses $7,557,524 U8 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in.............. $500,000 00 

Surplus fund, 495,018 21 

Undivided protits. . 2,006 10 





National bank notes out- 
standing 


i $225,000 00 
Individual deposits “subjec t 





00 CROCE iicccicewe cues 5,023,506 81 
Demand rtifleates of de- 
Se ree 218,391 31 


WAT 2 1 





Pca avrecns 4,650 66 
Due to other National banks 
subject tocheck.........6.. 0,804 71 


Due to State banks and 
bankers, subject to check.. 
Liabilities other than those 
above stated, Clearing 


SSS,8TO 1S-- 5N46,490 75 


House loan cercificates..... 


Tots ul.. 


00,000 UU 


suvauiedtinciinkees $7.587,5 va Ob 
¥ New York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge Se belief. 
W.'T. COKNELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this th day of 
October, Iss. \. LANSING BAIRD, 
Notary Public. 





Correct en 
CLARKE, 
Sou site ALT ON, 
THOMAS iL. JAME Es, 


DEPORT OF THE ¢ On DTT ION OF THE 
i MERCHAN' XCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
of the city of New York, at New York, = ‘the State of 
New York, at the close of business, October 3d, 


ISi5 : 
RESOURCES. 


/ 
Directors, 
) 





¥#5,041,265 75 
OAL KS 





Overdrafts, secured and unsec ured .. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation, 





200,000 00 
4,000 UU 
16,031 25 


U.S. bonds O HANG. ...... eee e eee cece eeeee 
Stoc ks, securities, etc. 
Due from other National banks subect to 


252,207 59 






18,755 09 
21,108 46 


ject to check 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 








Premiums op U.S. bonds.... .... ako 20,939 WW 
Checks and other cash eae herp iienewas 40,897 12 
Exchanges for Clearing Hotfse...... aawe 214,852 97 
Bills of other bunks . ....-.....05- 6,145 WO 
Fractional ow currency 

cents..... ; arpa. SERRRANERIRO ES 2,891 26 
Specite.......cecsees Lagan $51,537 80 
Legal-tender notes......... 441,00 OO 


Redemption fund with U. 


per cent. of circulation). 9,000 U0 





ON fos ctictadictbantasiacesaneve $5,141,207 12 
LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in $100,000 U0 

Surplus ass <-fecncaws 65,000 uu 






Undivided profits. 


National bank note s outstanding. . Vis 820 wo 





Dividends UNPalil......ccccessccceereee 
Individual po serl subject 
ee a re #1,915,958 14 
De i certificate of de- ; 
POSIL ... coccccccceecess se 24,750 OO 
c eeited checks. ee 22872 tT | 
Cashier's checks Outstand- 
Spatekwer es eesnesanensensie 7,745 33 


in 

Due to other National banks 
subject to check 

Due to State cankeand bank- 
ers subject check,........+ 


1,442,698 25 


748,401 75 
- -———— 4,16), 425 38 


$5, 141, a RL 
*Né&W YORK COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
ALLEN 8S. APGAR, cashier of the above named 
bz LF, uo solemniy swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledye and belief. 
A. 5. AVGAK, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of 

october, 18s. 





EDWARD V. GAMBIER, 
Notary Public, 





¢ Directors, 
URY, 5 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York 
City, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness, October $a, 1895: 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.. 
Overdrafts, secured.. 
U.S. bonds to secure cir 
Stocks, sec urities, etc. 
Due from other National banks... 
Due from State banks and banke 
Banking house, furniture and fixtur . 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
Checks and otner cash iWwenis...... 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Bills of other bank: 
Fractional paper ¢ urrene ) 
cents 





#M, mae 70 
2 





















Specie Caseoee 
Legal-tender notes..... meescnatanrs 
U. Ss. certitlcates of de “posit for legal 
WRI goisesccccvcesss 40.00 UOU 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).... 2,700 UU 
Clearing House loan certificates of othe r 
RG adddaa dc eestvaubersovessescutes 43), m0 U9 
nasi diwcacsudaineecnteonbr wateueres $10,241, O95 83 a3 


L ABIL ATIE Ss. 
Capital stock pats in. 
Surplus fund. eTernes 
Undivided profits. 
National bank notes outst: nding. 
Dividends unpaid.. waxes 
Individual de posits subject 


$1,000,000 OU 
1,00U,000 uu 
4 









TO CROCK... c0cccee . $4,212,206 98 
Demand certificates of de- 

sit... . 2,89 
Certitled cl 830,122 23 

Cashier's ¢ hec ks outstanu- 

BZ e cr cccccrcccee coccccovece 110,090 00 
Due to other National 

SMa ievsussecers cevadvede 1,377,603 15 
Due to State banks and 

Ms eucevesenceeciradews 517,951 St 

iia ek. Skseon anes - $10,241,095 83 


STATE OF NEw YorkK, ‘OU NTY or “New YOuK, sg., 

I, ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do sole mnily swe ar that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my Knowletge and belief. 

W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to be — me this 6th day of 

October, 1805, . L.BRAYNARD, 
Notary Public. 








Correct —Attes 
Abit AN_ISELI 
KMLEN HUDSE v ELT, 
TiOWAS DENNY, 


Reet rd woe LON DITION OF THE 
NITED INA ANK, at New 
York, in the state of Ne b York, at a ao of busi- 
hess, Uctober ba, Isis: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 


€ Directors. 
+) 


$5,502,145 6B 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 11,403 76 
—— OU 
i 


a bonds to secure circulation... 

Stoc ks, Securities, etc. 

Due from other national banks. 

Due from State banks and bankers....... 
Banking house, furniture and tixtures... 
Ovner real estate and mortgazes owned 
Current expenses and taxes paid ‘ 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.... 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing 





ied 5,505 9g 
$24,000 37 ny 


No vai dsicncdcccecses 355,001 77 
Bills of other banks........... 11,515 WO 
Fractional paper currency, 

hickels and cents..... ; 6 65 
POON ivicecccsccces * a OL9,7 768 OU 


Leyal-te nder notes. 
Redemption fund with U. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
rculation)........ 22,500 UO 
Due from U. 3S. Treasurer, 
(other than 5 per cent. re- 





we (Uo OO 








demption fund)......... 1,600 U0 
Clearing House loan certi- 
MOGNES cicinicce «z . 585,000 OO 
2,890,089 7 % 
bo | Aer - “$7, 590,131 33 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital stock paid in. $500,000 OU 


Surplus fund... KsGCes"eaveneaeeeene 200,000 OU 
Undivided protits .. . 12,651 56 
National bank notes outstanding 450,000 OU 


sar nt deposits subjec 
WN OIG se cccceséweces: ecenese $1,981,526 50 
PB ote ot mea . 121,224 | 
Cashier's chee ks outstanding 
Due to other National banks, 
Due tw Sti ite banks and 
bankers . bevawed ° 





2,208,771 49 


1,212,879 25 
527,479 82 

Clearing House loan certificates issued 
tous.... F ; 600,000 OU 


I ec cauntanes orci iuiseweonaceukounees #7, 500,131 38 
STATE OF NEW York, ¢ OUYTY OF NEW YOuk, 38.; 

I, HENRY C. HOPKINS, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

H.C cota Ps aye mal 
Subscribed and sworn to be hips me this 6th day of 
October, 1803. .OUIS PB. — Us, 
Notary P ubite, N.¥.Co. No. %. 
Correct —Attest 
PARKER, 
i. ei HOMVUSON, 
My H. HARKIMAN 


ty ret or wnt fi ONDITION OF THE 
KKET Kt NATIONAL BAN 
at New York, in a yo a a Ne w York. ut the c foes 
of business, October Sd, Iss: 
RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts ea ‘nn ; 
ges my secured a unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
Stoc ks, securities, ele 
Due from other National banks, subject 
tu check., 

Due from State banks and bankers, sub. 
jJectto check . ‘as wee é 22,413 1 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures . 500,230 oo 
Current expenses and taxes paid 25,021 71 
Premiums on U.S. bonds 49,000 U0 
Checks and other cash items 73,584 51 
Exchanges for Clearing House 444,912 20 
Bills of other banks At 51 00 

Specie 
Legal-tender notes. 
Redemption fund with U, 8. Treasurer 


/ 
Directors, 





2,¢ 4 
550,000 OO 
14,225 00 


BO9,727 42 





657,063 00 


() per cent. of circulation) 24,750 UW 
Due from United states ‘Treasurer (other 
than 5 percent. redemption fund)... 250 OO 
Total , cnenubase $6,935,281 54 
LIABLLITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. $750,000 00 
Surplus fund. 750 O00 00 


Undivided profits 

National pank-notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to 





check ‘ -B4,197,4785 19 
Demand certificates of de- 

posit..... oe ° 13,047 70 
Certified ‘heck 8S, 202 45 





Cashier’s checks outstanding 
Due to other National banks, 
subject to check 
Due to State banks and bank- 
ers, subject to check. 





190,143 00: 


4,734,492 50 





Total.. 
STATE or NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Youn. 3. 

I, KR. BAYLES, Presid nt of the above-named bank, 
do sole manly swear thyt the above statement is true 
to the best of my Knowledge and belief. 

t AYLES, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to petore me this 6th day of 
October 185. b. LEwIs, 

Notary Pubiie. Kings County. 

Certificate filed in New York C ounty. 

Oorrect—Attest: 

JAMES L. MORGAN, JR., 
RICHARD P. MERRITT, 
JOSEPH C. BALDWIN, 


FREDERICK A. BOOTH, 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 
Second door west from Union Square. 
Care of Estates and Properties, Collection 
of Rents, 
Real Estate, Mortgage Loans, Insurance. 
Special attention given tothe Care of Property and 





{ Direc tors. 





Collection of Rents 











26 (1886) 














































































































































































THE INDEPENDENT. 


October 12, 1898, 








bk roRt OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R*sx IOUNAL PARK BANK, at New York City, 
in ay ane of New York, at the close of business, 
Uctover 3d, 1893: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts . $21,978,924 09 


Overdrafts, secures 4 and unsecured. 3,082 £6 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc 242,120 WU 


Dee from _— r National banks, subject 
PTE nckscnbbesseonnd.. teeppens.oesnen 
Du “tg State banks and banke rs, sub- 
je ttoche ove ° 
SJunking . furniture and fixtures... 
Other real estate and mortgages owned, 
Checexss and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 


1,639,876 U1 





26,255 45 
1,504,208 U8 


Siils of other banks . 4.806 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and : 

cents.. eee > a> ‘. AM 76 
Specie . 401,54 OO 
1 a canoes eee 1,715,030 WO 
Loa i esoa hand ....... luv 00 


Ke ie my tion fund with U.S. ‘Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation). 

Due from | Ss. Treasurer (other than o 
per cent. redemption fund) 


2,250 00 
37,000 UO 
a oats . $52,808,921 94 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. 

ne . 

Undivided protits ™ 
Natiunal bank notes Outstanding........ 
Loan certificates outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Due to other National banks subject to 

check 5,066,885 4 
Due to State banks and bankers ‘subject 

tu Checa . . ° 


2, 000,000 00 





W3,287 wy 


2,228,488 52 


fotal.. $52 “gel 
STATE OF New YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

1, G. 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do sulemniy sweur that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and bellet 

G. 8S. HICKOK, Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, Unis 6ou day or 
October, 1895. Wo. A. MAIN 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed InN, Y. 
Attest: 
A {CHARD DELAFIELD, 
CHARLES STEKNBA( B, 
EDW'D CC. HOYT, 


Correct- 


¢ Directors. 
») 


| EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

NATIONAL BANK OF NOKTH AMERICA, at 

New York, im the State of New York, at the close of 
business October 4d, 1843: 

RESOURCES, 

Loans and discounts...... $4,306,709 66 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 1074 7 15 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation, 5U.000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc psanwed 155,080 56 


idue trom other National banks. ovece 
Dae from Sta’e banks and bankers ..... 
Other real estate and mortyages owned,, 
Current expense of and taxes — 
Premiums on U.S, bonds.... : 
Cheeks and other cash items 
PF xchanyes for Clearing House.. 
Bills of other banks 
Frecuional paper currency, 
nickels and cents 
Specie oe seee 
Legai-tender "notes.......... 


40,6 9 24 
4 





Vs, 
~— O73, oY 38 
$5,905 00 
219 49 
WG AM 35 
434,032 00 


1,404,651 O4 
ike ‘demption fund with United States 








‘reasurer (5 per cent. of circulation). 2,250 00 
Clearing House certificates of other 
PII. ccc ces wees sen 2b nsbesnenneceesesensne 40,000 00 


DRE sikh cg bcbes a vaSiwnn.pbeddoereuedees $7,221,566 O1 
LIABIL ry PLES 
Capital stock snes | ae 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
National bank note S$ ONtSLi anding 
Dividends unpaid sone 
Indivisual deposiis subje etto 
check KS S82. 508 70 
Demand certitic atesoft deposit 4, = us 
oras i checas = 
ushier’s checks out standing g. 
Das to other National banks.. 
Due lo State banks aud bank- 
ers. — sient aba ne 1,225,074 80 


$700,000 00 
500,000 00 
171,900 65 
45,000 00 

2 00b Ww 








8 
O40 U95 HH 


Sd 46 
1,000 00 





Clearing House certificates............... 
Total 7,221, satis ol 
STATE of jou Youk, COUNTY OF NEW Vouk, ys. 

I, ALVAH PROWBRLOGE, Cashier of the above- 
Humued bauk, do sulemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my Knowledge and beltef. 

A. PROWBRIDGUE, Cashier. 

Suscribed und sworn to before me this 6th day of 

October, 1395. . GRANWAM, 
Notary Public, N. ¥. 


I Erour Or The CONDITION OF THE 

y NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 

BANK, at New York,in the State of New York, at 

ec of business October 3d, isus: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.............. cba 

Overdrafts, secired and unsecured 

U. 5. bonds to secure circulation 

StOcKS, SECUFILICS, CIC.....0..0000 


Due fron other National banks subject 


$1,302,416 99 
16 40 
00,000, 00 
209,551 39 


SDE pune cabhdsowebecshewels ctabexses 5,45 OL 
Die fron Stat: banks and bankers sub- 

SOD DOMISE civics enh seenes Gebsk. sence 1,732 50 
Banking house, furniture, and fixtures. . SU.000 00 


Current expenses and 

Premiums on U.S. bonds 

Cheeds and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

SOROS OE GRNOOE TORTIE. 6 oss cons. covccnsieseces 

Frac ~ nal “ee r currency, nickels and 

Sp acie. 

Legal-te nder hotes bnigass 

Rede nption fund with U.S 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


Total 


taxes Pao 














Treasurer 
2,250 00 





skicns $2,558,150 03 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided proiits. 
National bank notes outst: nding —— 
s ate Daak notes outstanding, tax ac- 
count 


$500,000 00 
250,000 00 
80,023 12 
45,000 00 


5, 15 Ho 





De mand ce rtitle ute sof de sche to 
Certitled checks . 


: ore Ye bf ses 
Cashier's chec<s out tsti inding....... ora $ 
Due wife other National banks, subject to 

PE. Gubsssbecnchieee sbecene~sscadese whos 126,235 I 

Total $2,954,180 03 

STALEV YORK, COUNTY OF NEWYORK, s3.: 


New 
I, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and era 
WM. H. CHASE, 
Subscribed and sworn to before 
October, 1s8u5. 


‘ashier. 
re me this bth day of 
Notary Public, N’Y" Cu, No, 1. 
Correct—Attest: 
ein uae KERHOFF, } 
tY SILBE — N, ¢ Directors 
JOUN WILKES t rectors. 


IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conse rvative investors 
are invited to examine, Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-one years’ busine ssand noloss. The 
highest references. Send for desc riptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg,, 

First Natioual Bank Bldg., ioee chlonge. 
WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
Gilteedged lat Roe Loans & Real 


state Investme . 
Write for particulars, —_ 





baa ay N ONO 
AL BANK at New Yoru. 
at the close of business, October 3d, 18Y3 : 
RESOURCES 
ee ee ee $s, on, 8S 27 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured, 7,206 49 





U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 541,000 w 
Due from other National banks, subject 
BE nixcossinsinslicessse vebbesuneseees SUL,461 15 
Due from State banks and bankers, sub- 
PE ov50%0000ccebecensends -00es00% 45,243 44 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures,.. 200,000 00 
Other real estate anc mortgages owned.,. 4,500 00 


180,430 05 
PAL 66 
1,415,855 54 
9,000 OU 


Current expenses and taxes paid......... 
Checks and other cash items oe 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Bills of other banks..... 
Fractional paper curre ney, ‘nickels and 








SED Gai ceceunsindesbhsen entensubebbsver ones SAO 00 
Specie... pbeschewesaubenwes 6,025,490 00 
Legal-te nder notes. . 1,591,423 UO 
Due from U. $8. Treasurer (other than 5 x 

per cent. 2D “mption Rs cvsscoscecce 2,250 00 

NN ccd eGie ce bias ebb ioe oe. tok be coe $20, 421,99 6s 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in.... 
Surplus fund. 
Undivided profits caeeieieh Geese eosin 
National bank notes outstanding. sd 
State bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid................. 
Individual deposits subject to check...... 
Demand certificates of ae paneeeiwess 
Certified checks..... some 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 
Due to other National banks, subject, to 
NEE: s5s00bh coenssepaanscnscectsinnese res 
Due to State gpneeen and bankers, wane t 
to check 












173 5,001 97 
TH22,124 6 
2464259 45 


DE cacscestcdbincinccanseonsacobenssanale $20,421,950 60 


STATE OF NEW Youn, COUNTY OF NEW York, 438.: 

I, EDWARD TOWN IND, Cashier of the Sore: 
ai. 1 bunk, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of 
Ocvober, 1895. LOUIS GRUNHUT, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co, 


R. &. PERKINS, . 
K. TOWNSEND.” 
H. c HULBERT, 





Correct—Attest: 


5 ¢ Directors. 


AR RECETAE OF nee ¢ or przsen OF THE 
N ONAL BANK NEW 
YORK, at the or _™ heey on the MM day of 
October, INS : 
RESOURCES, 

Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
U.S. bonds 
Other stocks and bonds 
Real estate 
Current expe nses and taxes paid. 
Clearing House loan certiti- 

cate vee other banks. hh, 
Speel \, SSG is 
Lege ul te “nde ‘Ts and “bank 

notes... Tr 
Due from U.S. 
Exchanger for 

House..... 
Due trom banks... 
Other cush items, 






5,579,410 20 
16 35 


5/),800. 00 
W249 95 








65979 00 
2.250 00 





‘Treasurer, 
Clearing 





= 2.9 21,701 28 


Total $7,204,271 34 


Capital stock, 

Surplus fund..... 

Undivided profits 

Circulation. ... 

Dividends unpaid, 

Deposits : 
EmMbVIGRAIS..... .ccccceces 
National banks a eyee 
PAARS TROES. .000050000000000 
ACCEPLAL CES. . er 
Certificates of de ‘posit. 
Cashier's checks 


$1,000,000 00 
Peon op 00 
2,1 








Sut 
20, 9 49 
Wt 42 





2,205 26 
#7204, _ 
UK, COU NTY OF NEW York, 
5 TTMPSON, Cashier of the ahove- 
named bank, a solemnly mee Die oe the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
sFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
worn to before me this 5th day 


Subseribed and 
of October, 1803. 
VIN FL COREY, 
Notary public N.Y. County, 
Correct -Attest : 
Pith DERIC TAYLOI / 
Be NJAMIN PE RKINS, » Directors, 
K DMU NDD. RANDOL Pu,) 


I croRrt. OF Rs c ONDITION OF " 
, ATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New 4 
in the State of cow York, at the close of business, 


October sd, 1808 
RESOURCES, 








#2,000,407 71 
be buames 1455 88 
U.S. ‘Seats ‘to see ure cire ulation ey : 150,000 00 
Clearing House loan certificates, mS 190,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc 50000 ] 


200,586 86 
Due from Stat 






Ject to check 26.556 26 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 274,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. . 1,800 00 
Current expe nses and taxes paid oaweae y 2 26 


Premiums on U.S. bonds 
Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Bills of other banks noe 
Fractional paper currer 
cents 
Spec ae 
Legal-te nder notes...... 
Redemption fund with U, 
per cent, of cire ulation). 
Suspense account 








Reni ee 692 98 
586,170 20 
127,044 00 











PR cdobcaNecuutiicnbennsentamebnacnssneee 


LIABILITIE: 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund.. eneeee 
Undivided profits. ee 
National bank notes outstanding 
State bank notes outstanding. , 
Dividends unpatd . 
Individual deposits subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Ce rtifled SO eee 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 
His Senne National banks, subjec 


RAOUL 264 57 






#600,000 00 
120,000 00 
ot 











Due <0 State banky and bankers, sub- 
ject to check 
Clearing House loan certificates 





88,767 50 
450, 000 00 





Total.. - #4 OTL 264 5 ay 
STATE OF NEw York, COUNTY OF NEW ‘You, NN, 

I, W. H. OAKLEY, President of the above-named 
bank, do sole mniy swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my know ae and belief. 

» aE. AKLEY, President. 

Subscribe ~ and sworn to be ian me this 6th day of 
October, 18! Wa. V.A. Por, 

Correct Aite st: nner Public, 


e +i « 
EDWARD SCHEL York Co, 


L, 
Ll. MER ial D, 
H. B. STOKES 


H. B. PALMER, 


Helena, Montana, 


DEALER IN 
STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
High Grade Lnvestments. 
Correspondence solicited. Correspondents: Fourtt 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chic AO j Mere hant’ 8 Nattonal Bank, Hele na, 


Cy ‘rectors, 
) 


$50,000 Ist. HOR TGAGE, 10 ¥ 
PER ¢ -D BONDS unanthd 


issued ~ 4 Might ‘i ine Canal and Reservoir 
Co. This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
SS oe property valued at over $5 
1a8 no indebtedness other than -) ‘ 
os wane address peo For 
euver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Trus 
. Seventeenth sD den Ver. em, 
or room 2), 150 Breatran N.Y. City, 




















EPORT or THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business 
October 4d, 1893 - 
RESOURCES. 
Overuratts, secured and unsecured . 
U.S. bonds to secure circ —: 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits. . 
Stoc ks, securities, €tc............- 
Due from other National banks .. 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 
Other real estate and mortgages owned . 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 
Premiums on U.S, bonds........ 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing House : 
UE SN PURINE 6 sincsxwanscascpes. csceee 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
cents 
re 
Legal-tender notes. 
Kedemption fund with U. 
per cent. of circ ulation) . abasinebbanaseeds © 
Clearing Huuse loan certificates held by 





510,000 00 
(),000 OO 
TON 





W073, 721 
21,919 ul 
700,000 00 
mye OO 
87 87 








47,2 95 
540,369 03 
29,740 00 


4,776 62 
1,512,064 5u 
1,214,952 00 


22,550 00 






Treasuret ( 





dss c6cewevievbeersepenvonsecsbseecesennees 100,000 00 
UE i 5akauehshab eye sack uetnseweesaerss . BLS 460 
LIABIL ITIES. 
Capital abeck pate tm,....0..05000-g0000000- 2,000,000 00 
Surplus fund........... 400,000 00 
Undivided profits................- 205,852 10 







National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to che 
Demand certificates of deposit 
OPES CROCER, «0000000-00000000 
Cashier’s ¢ paces emttanding s aerewee 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing officers . 
Due to other National banks.. 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Clearing House loan certificates 

CO UB, cocccccce 


44, 970 OO 








sued 





1,100,000 00 





Total $15,800), 366 74 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ¥8.: 

I, C.8. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do sole munly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge — get 

YOUNG, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to saline me this 6t n day of 

October, 1893, WILLIAM H, CHAPMAN 
Notary ‘Public. 
Correct—Atte 


Woops RY Leeanon,) 
ae H. DUNHAM, Directors. 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, a 





I EPORT OF THE CONDITION we THE 
SA 





LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 

NK, at New York, in the See of New York, at the 
Close of business, October 3d, : 

RKESOU wie <4 

Lee Ot GIRORIIEE., 5.2 <0550000000555005508 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ee 





#1, 152,406 = 





5 7 67 

U.S. bonds to sec ure circulation. . 600,000 00 

Stoc 6, GOCUFItIOS, C6C........-00000002- 1,270,022 26 
Due from other National banks subject to 

IR G3 nck Sebwensbbessssdeewthans senbereees W,U84 45 


Due from State banks and bankers, sub- 

ject to check 
Banking house, furniture and fixtu oe 
Current expe mses and taxes Sears 
Premiums on U.S, bonds... 


3,263 59 










zr 
B1,202 86 
O20 wy 











Checks and othe ty! ash item i, 745 52 
Exchanges for Clearing House 3 530,090 iA 
Bills of ocher banks ........cess000. 26,470 00 
Fractional nar r currenc , and 

cents . cei’ 9 18 
CN eer Hy 919 70 








Legal-t r notes.. 
Kedemption fund with U. 
per cent, of circulation).................. 
Clearing House loan certificates of other 
SINE, i oscsb seas odsenbasasbbnce’sern sasnwiee 


ou 
27,000 00 
10,000 09 


MUMRINE Wivuo5s08 Vuehnbunseens cnassenwNesteee #5 », 5,080, 954 20 


$8600,000 U0 


can dus fond aban 400,000. 00 


Dividends unpaid oy 
Individual deposits subject to check. . 
Demand certificates of deposit. . : 
ertified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
Due to other 


2,565,198 90 
SMM 72 
45,512 67 
16,280 45 





National banks subject ‘to 








phi wnes shee bnesouubenaenss. 60 ss $O6, 190 74 
Due to a banks and bankers subject 
SENENIEG 55550 sdhcabueunhe see snenaendsas's 456,608 03 
N.Y. loartng House loan certificates 
pa ORME AUR Gweseess <svesevaevesns +s 140,000 00 
MMIC Grceekocecsn sheen chk seeeeokoueerkee $5,080,954 20 
STATE OF NEW Y ane COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.: 
1, ISAAC H. WA KER, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do ph wale aay ‘that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
SAAC WALKER, ‘Cashier. 
Subse go} and sworn to before me his — day ‘of 
October, 1895 CHAKLES F. AUKAMP, 
Notary Public, cae County. 
Certificate filed in New York ¢ ‘ounty. 
Correct—Attest: 
or H. mee iF 2 
VM. M. KINGS sik Directors. 
w M. ROC KEFELLER a 


R*® PORT oF THE ¢ + ho lat pg OF THE 
KAST RIVER NATIONA BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, a the close of busi- 
ness, October 3d, 1893: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts : 
ee rdrafts, secure: d and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 
Stoc ks, securities, Ctc............. 
Due from other National banks. . 
Due from State bunks and banker 
Banking house, furniture and fix 
Currente xpenses and taxes paid 
Premiums on é 
Checks and oF cide cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing House, 
Bills of other banks............. 
Frac ae paper currency, nic kels and 








#ENY, yo i 
o3 








Legal- tender Ss. Ww, ST OU 
U. 3. nee ates of deposit for lex al ten- 


emer 

Redemption fund with &, 
per cent. of circulation)... 

Due trom U.S. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund,........ 


$0,000 00 





11,250 00 


Total.... 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pAid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits ‘ 
National bank notes outstanding. 
Dividends unpaid . 
Individual deposits subject tocheck...... 
Demand certificates of deposit... 
Certified Checks........cccsccove 
Reserve for taxes 





250,000) 00 
50,000. 00 





















NE sik ch buubuGxekueiwescbusebinesnankads #1,5 51,385 2 > 50 
STATE 4 ton York, COUNTY OF NEW York, 88: 
Zz EK. NEWELL L, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, Pg cnt swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my know me gad belief. 
.E. NEWELL, Cashier, 
Subse oo and sworn to before me this 5th day of 
October, 1895. WILBUR F. Seren. | 
Notary Public, N.Y. 


CHARLES JENKINS, ) 
CHARLES BANKS 
RAYMOND JENKINS, § 


The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00, 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, Topeka; Provident 
Building, Palladeiphias Bank Block, Denver. 

First Mortga Loans Negotiated. Munic ‘ipal and 
Corporate Bonc " Bought and Sold. Managers have 
over 20 years’ experience. Correspondence solicited. 
T. B. SWEET, Pres’t, GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres't, 


INVESTMENT. 
BONDS, 


Correct—Attest: 


( Direc tors, 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE INVESTMENT 
TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Topeka eae ee.? Mass, 








EPORT OF THE COuDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONA ANK of the cit 
ead York, at the close of Gaceen, Octobe r id 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts........... Pere 
i. tccccvscsssansceeboauueesohanea™ 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 
Clearing House loan certificates. 
Other stocks and bonds....... 
Keal estate, banking house 
Premiums paid............. 
ED oe0e0sssuesess ae 
Legal-tender notes....... 
Bills of other banks........... 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Cle ertas 





$7,112,393 16 
487 62 


990,500 00 













7,500 00 
200,000 00 
88,200 UY 


$1,265,005 15 
915,200 U0 
25,474 OF 
11,042 80 








Due from National banks 











Due from State banks and 

ERR er eae ee 40,274 52 
Redemption fund with 

United States Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation).. 44,750 OO 
Due from U. 8. ‘Treasurer 

(other than 5 per cent. re- 

demption fund).. 61,000 UU 

Mis6esncavenseesecnnss - $11,974,106 77 


LIABIL ITIES 


Capital stock paid in $1,000,000 00 





Surplus fund........... 1,000,000 U0 
Undivided profits, net............. 114,713 39 
National bank notes outstanding.. 8U1, 450 00 
Clearing House loan certificates ......... 1,500,000 00 


Deposits : 
NS i eunnicekecesanss 
National banks. 





State banks and bankers... 
De — certificates of de- 

6,472 74 
103,852 36 





1,715 87— 7,467,941 3s 
RE le cae SS cal hl i er $119 974, 1087 
STATE OF NEW YORK, ‘COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38: 

I, FRED'K B. SCHENC K, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state. 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

FRED’K B. SCHENK, Cashier, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of 

October, 183. F. - BRYAN 
Notary ‘Pubite, N.Y. “Co. 
Correct—Attest: 


WM. c. BROWN JING, 
k. NIC HOLS, 
Wa P. . JOHN, 


I EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business 
October sd, 1893 


Directors. 


RESOURCES. 







Cie OF MIBOONE,. oo 5 icc cnse sscisedccces ee 61 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 206 15 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation, . 50,000 00 
Clearing house loan certificates 230,000 00 
Stocks, sec Ane tse \aeaeapheswacvicn ; 1,500 00 
Due from other National banks, subjec t 

NEE 5 5 cceunabsus 7 subd Sieees. 3564055500 273,714 32 


Due from State banks and bankers, sub- 

ject tocheck .. . ‘ 
Banking house, furniture and fixtu 
Current expenses and taxes pald.......... 
Checks and other cash items. ............. 20,474 46 
Exchanges for Clearing House............ a Sai 04 


62,155 97 








Kills of other banks................ 00 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
DB. oescvicciccccenes csnvacen 747 68 





Specie 
Legal- tende r note is 
United States certificates of “deposit for 


374,293 OU 
251,804 UO 











RE IN ccairaa ds shaken rasu acai 10,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S 
(5 per cent, of circulation) 2,250 00 
URES seccpcn ne) aaseeunseouers jes $4,147,561 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock Oat 1M... ...0..000sccccceesess> $500,000 00 





Surplus fund 


- 100,000 00 
SU MRIRERMNINL PRUMIIIOG 5 5 oic'0:0'0)s0:515 50 ssn eseaesviess 


263,921 52 




















National bank notes outstanding. . 45,000 00 
MM COMING - 5:4 510000.00c0sccesneceeeens 6,000 OO 
Dividends unpaid............ 6.05. 1,8 
Individual deposits subject to ¢ hec k Ss 2Ate i) 
is mand cer tine ates of deposit........... Wet oT 
CORMAN CROONG.. 6.60 sicccccccsnccies W726 47 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 6.704 61 
= — r National banks, subje ct 
PRS A ae ee ee 152,490 50 
Due! eo state banks and bankers, subjec U 
RD CK occ cscmccpe ivcesawessseveetean’ v.65 2%, 174 3s 
Clear We licens loan certificates. 25,11, 000 60 
——.. #4, 47,561 wv 








STATE OF N Yot aw YORK, 38.: 
I,c. i rs WNC HER, ‘Presidentof the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my god ledge and belief. 
FANCHERK, President, 
Subse ed and sw ies ti before ~ this. Se h day of 
October, 189 
Notary Public "Ne “a y ork Co. 
Correct--Attes 


w H. MONTANYE, 
CHAS. 5. BROWN 


( Directors. 
SON Ww.c ASTRE kK, j 


At ae te THE c Rr erriey OF THE 
OUNTY N NAL BAN 
New York City. S pa York, ty ey State of vad 
York, at the close of business, October Ba, 1shs : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, .............. cece eee ee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
U.S. bonds to sec = circulation... 
Stoc Pik SAAN MONIES 5 issn eisivia e 4i6ip 91a icsinn.a'e-e 
Due from other National banks subject to 
Banking house, ‘ furniture and ‘txt ure! ba 
Other real estate and mortgeges owned. 


$1,604,800 35 

3,060 39 

54), 000 wo 
1,325, 259 62 





97,880 58 
60,000 00 
9,356 00 





Current expenses and taxes paid......... 15,002 40 
Clearing House loan certificates of other 
Py ere eer ee 40,000 00 
Checks and other cash items. 6,349 19 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 140,380 90 










Bills of other banks... 
Fractional paper cur 
MINERS sisasc: wraney eae 
Specie...........- 
Legal-tender notes 
Kedemption fund with U. 

per cent, of cire TLE a ata 


9,250 00 
2,160 02 
541,309 50 
107,500 00 


2,250 00 








LS rye eer cre rae 
LIABIL ITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund........ 
Undivided profits. 
National bank notes outs: 
Individual deposits subject to 
SR cas 4k Senwsdaaueseseonese 5, 
Demand certificates of deposit 21 $s 
Certified checks.......... ... 46,8 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 


Total.... 


$4,010,666 98 





ice aae tension Namo nineties 200,000 00 

40,000 00 
M43, 141 21 
4 5.000 Ww 












10, Usa “i - 8,182,525 72 


Laos ( ) YORK, 
», Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
KF. M. BRE ESE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of 
October, 1845. PIERCE, 
Notary Public, C ity and Co., N.Y. 
Correct—Attest 
FRANCIS L. LELAND, ) 
JOSEPH PARK, » Directors. 
WM. H. JENNISON, — $ 


TH ESEC URITY BANK OF MINN ENOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Capital, $1,000,000.00 ; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00, Collections promptly made on all 
points of the Northwest, ard remitted for on day 0 
payment. F.A. Chamberlain, President, H_ M. Knox, 
Vice President, EK. F. Mearkle, 2a Vice President, 
Perry Harrison, Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 
Cashier, 


£4,010, Need yi 3 

















OWN ‘Western lands which do 


|not bring a fair income, an 
| you desire to sell, or 
OWN Western loans which are 
|mot Satisfactory, and you 
ptr to sell, or 

Western mort nae 


aby should be | foreclose 


GOSSARD INVESTMENT c0., 
| KANSAS ( CITY, MO. 
Full description desired, 


YOU 
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WESTERN NATIONAL BAN 


NEW YORK, in the State of Ne 


Renee OF THE CONDITION Oo 
phe of business, October 3d, 1893: 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and dIsCOUNLS.....+.+e+reeeee eee eeee $5,007,007 Ww 
Overdratis. sscosiies et pee spe i 
.8 ds to sec i ' 
U s. bonds tosecure deposits........ 000 00 


ther stocks, bonds an mortgages. 
hen other National banks...... 
Due from State banks and banke 














nal CSUATC.. cc cree eeene steer eet ens ees 9 
en expenses and taxes paid. . 6OLbT 79 
Premiums paid......+.++ beceessereenses 3 1,600 00 
Checks and other Maney org a ee 8,387 76 

Ixc ves for Clea 1 

PR oe. cssncssenesseee $422,126 79 
Bills of other Hanks. ......0. 24,190 UO 
Fractional paper currency, Sr 

nickels, and CeNtS......++6. 153 07 

pecie....ce..e0++++ 1,636,087 00 
Legal-tender notes 2,800 
Clearing House cer 

of other banks ° 415,000 Uv 
Redemption fund with U. 

s. Treasurer (5 per cent, ae 

of circulation)........+++++: 2250 UU 
pue from U. 8. T renmaner 

ther than 5 per cent. fe ' , ; 
redemption fund)......... 5,000 O0— — 3,148,205 86 
Total. .....06 cocceccececcccscecceseccceecs $11,559,013 25 
LIABILITIES. enemne 

’ i Dik PAI UM....cercccccvcesceccoes y . 

Capital stock pa : 00,000 09 
247,730 20 
45,000 00 
Dividends UNpPAald.........eeeceeeeeeeeeeees 1s,914 16 





Individual deposits subject 


221 


AY,BS4 3Y 
198,466 56 


to check coos 95.457 
Demand certificates of de- 


35,469) 16 
199,379 97 
Duetoother National banks. — 2,514,809 87 
Due to State banks and 

bankers oe 618,916 12— 9,104,098 O01 
Sislasepsspondpmenieeeeameee’ $11,559,012 15 
eW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 








{ c., 2 

1 BRAYTON IVES, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowled ze and belief. 

(Signed) BRAYTON IVES, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 6th day of 
October, 1893. : 

(signed) CHAS. L. ROBINSON, 

Notary Public, 7 County. 

Certificate filed in N. Y. County. 


Vv. P. SNYDER, / 
M. HARTLEY, Directors. 
W. N. COLER. JR.,§ 


DIVIDENDS. 


ANKERS’ LOAN AND INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY. 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 

RESOLUTIONS uF DIRECTORS. 

Kesolved, That dividends are hereby declared for 
the quarter ending September 30th, 1893, payable or to 
be credited October 2d, 1893, on the average book 
value of the shares of the company in the following 
classes during the said quarter, viz.: 

Classes AD and E at the rate of LIGHT PER 
CENT, per annum, 

Class Boat the rate of SEVEN AND THREE- 
TENTHS PER CENT. per annum. 

These dividends will be payable to the holders of 
stock as they appear oa the books of this company at 
this date, September 20th. 

Resolved, That the transfer books of this company 
will be closed from this date until the fifth day of 
Ocvober, 143. 

Coupons for dividends will be paid October 2d, 18%, 
at the Continental Trust Company, New York. 

ELLIS H. ROBERTS, President. 

J.T. BALDWIN, Treasurer. 


Correct--attest: 








THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK, 
DIVIDEND No. 34. 
New YORK, September sth, 1803. 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
HALF (144) PER CENT. on the capital stock of 
this company has been declared, payable November 
Ist, 1805, to Stockholders of record at 12 M., on Satur- 
day, the MPH DAY OF OCTOBER, 1893, at which time 
the transfer books will be closed, to be reopened 
NOVEMBER 2p, at 10 A. M. 44 Broad Street. 
JOS. WILLIAMS, Treasurer, 
eres LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 
OF 510UX CITY, lowa, 
New York Office, 87 Wall Street, Sept. 27th, 1893. 
COUPONS OF THE SIX PER CENT. DEBEN- 


the Metropolitan Trust Company, 37 
York. W. G. CLAPP, Treasure 








WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, September Ith, 1893. 
DIVIDEND NO, 100. 

MVE BOARDOF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 

a quarterly dividend of One and One-Quarter per 
cent, upon the capital stock of this company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending Sep- 
tember 0th inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer,on aud after the 16th day of October next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 20th day of September inst. The trans- 
fer books will be closed at 3 o0’clock on the afternoon 
of September 20th inst., and reopen on the morning of 
October I6th next, 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


_ UUK Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One month $ 25) Six months........ $1 50 











‘hree months..... 75 | Nine months.... .. 2 2 
Four months...... 1 00] One year.......-++- 3 00 





I'wo years to one subseriber..... $5 00 
One year each to two subscriber: 5 00 
Three years to one subseriber......e0-s+eeee 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one subseriber....... ; .. 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each.......+. +++ 8 50 
ive years to one subsecriber..... epiaidie cies sinie 10 00 
Five subscribers one | 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
= _ Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 montus old 25 cents. 
‘ . 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 
fHE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after tueir paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
be paper to any subscriber who does not 
7 it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 
Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 


fangazines, will be sent to any one asking 


Ba can supply individuals, reading 
Clubs, colleges, ete., with their entire read- 


CALIFORNIA. 


NEW and interesting books about California, its 
climate and productions, and grace information, 
sent free. Address A. Phillips 

Street, Boston, Mass.—Adv. 


To 





THE Nederland Life Insurance Company, Limited, 
which was established in Amsterdam, Holland, in 
1858, has organized a branch in the United States,with 
its —— otice at 874 Broadway. The Company 
has deposited with the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York $200,000. The Board of Trustees 
for the United States branch are Henry Amy, Amos 
T. French, John D. Keiley, Jr., and Charles FE. White- 
head; the General Manager is Louis I. Dubourcy 
.L.D.; Counsel, Messrs, Strong and Cadwalader, an 
Medical Director, Landon Carter Gray, M.D. The 
Company propose three forms of Insurance, the pre- 
miums to be charged at level premium rates. It offers 
several new features, full particulars of which are 
contained in their literature, which can be obtained 
by addressing the New York office. 


NINE WINTER EXCURSIONS TO CALI- 
FORNIA. 





MESSRS. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB announce their 
annual series of winter excursions to California, No- 
vember 16th and December 7th being the opening 
dates of leaving New York. There are to be nine 
tripsin all. Each party will travel in Pullman pal- 
ace vestibuled cars, and a dining car will form a part 
of every train. The November and December parties 
are to go westward via Chicago and Kansas UVity. 
Amate, the places that will be visited are Los An- 
geles, Pasadena, San Diego, Santa Barbara, Monte- 
rey, Mount Hamilton, and numerous other favorite 
resorts. There are three returning routes, with ten 
east-bound parties under special escort, and the tick- 
ets are equally good for use independently on any 
train. In fact the traveler has entire freedom after 
reaching the Pacific Coast. Arrangements have also 
nh made for three tours through Mexico. A de- 
ron gy book may be obtained of Raymond & Whit- 
comb, 41 East Fourteenth Street New York. 


SPECIAL EXHIBIT 


Of the latest productions 
in Artistic 


MILLINERY, 


As now worn in Paris. 








This week a special offer 
ing of handsomely trim- 
med hats and bonnets, of 
best material and correct 
style, 


- $77.00. 


e@ 
14th St., near 6th Ave.“ L.” New York. 
Brooklyn. Phila. 
Boston. Paris. 


sini nameplate aeeeree = -_ 


D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser, 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
athlete or invalid. Complete gym- 
na*ium ; take 6 in, floor room ; new, 
scientific, cheap. Indorsed by 100,- 
000 professional men and others now 
using it. Iustrated Circular, 4 en- 
gravings free. Scientific Physical 
& Vocal Culture. 9 EF, Mth St.. N.Y. 


~ J. CURLEY 


Received an award on every 
carriage he sent to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. 


STATE ST., Cor. Boerum Place, 
BROOKLYN, 
BROADWAY, 5Iist and 52d St., 


Co., 296 Washington | 


iC onstadlle Kk ‘e 


AUTUMN 
DRESS STUFES. 
PANOY “JACQUARD” EFFECTS, 


POINTELLE, BOUCLE, 
ARMURES, SERGES, 


New Combinations and Choice 


Colorings. 
ARMURES, DIAGONALS, 
JACQUARDS AND HOPSACKINGS 


in Fall Colorings. 

Scotch Clan Plaids for School 
Dresses, 

Crepes, Crepons,- and Cachmir 
D'Ecosse 


For Evening and House Wear. 


Kmbroidered Robes. 


Srroadoveuy K 19th ét 


NEW YORK, 


Silks, 


ON THE MAIN) FLOOR, 


A special feature this week will be an im- 
portation of light and delicately tinted 
grounds with Satin Barre. They are emi- 
nently suited for Bridesmaids and for Party 
Dresses, The price is $1.25 a yard, 

In Black Silks, at $1.50 a yard, we make 
a special offering; eight of the best makes 
are represented, 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK, 





NEW YORK, 


SUCH 
FORD TO BUY * MILLER” LAMP: 
DEALER HAS NOT GEN 
FOR YOURSELF as to THE MERIT of THIS NEW 
clay st. station 9th ave. * L” road. 


qv? Send for Circular. 


| NORE MR NE ID AN Np REN NEARING NE 
\ The Best-Fitting, Most Durable Half-Hose 


ARE STAMPED 


LFA AUUAG SG 


Ss Post paid price-list, fully descrip- 
\_ tive, to-any pin reweed 





ing outtit at reduced rates. 


For Gifts Buy Beautiful *‘ Miller’? Banquet or Piano Lamps with Exquisite Shades, 


Everyhody Wants Good Light, Lamps Easy to Manage and Safe. 


1CH LAMPS CAN BE HAD by buying THE NEW LAMP, THE “ MILLER,”' and avenreaty CAN AF- 
q for we make plain es. that sell at $2 each, that GIV 

LIGHT as the beautiful Gentane costing all the way u ) 
VUINE ** Miller” Lamps Po 


g 
al 
the United States. Established 1444. Our factories are in Meriden, Conn., with store in Boston, Mass., at 63 
Pear] st., and IN NEW YORK at 10 and 12 College place, near Park place station 6th Ave.“ L” road and Bar- 





ON THE paige in — 
t Variet f Styl i otton, Merino, an ool. : 
There is a Great | 7.3 &! Ly ss n oO XN 


fi THE SAME 
to$tQeach. For sie by lamp dealers; but IF YOUK 
'T BUY before you visit either of our stores and SEE 
MP. We are the largest manufacturers of lamps in 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., Manufacturers, 


x 
N 
‘N 
N 
N 
N 
\ 
S 


N 


rade Generally. - 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. \ 
UAE IEEE EE EINE EINE RENEE EYRE NN NE MN De 0 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors:to A. T. Stewart & Co. 
100 Pieces 
FINE WILTON CARPETS 


(Standard Quality), 





| 35 
- per yard. 


Regular Price, $2.50 


VELVET CARPETS, 
cents. 


Reduced from $1.25. 


Oriental Rugs, 


Khiva and Cashmere, 


suitable for Reception, Dining Rooms 


and Oflices, 


Anatolian Mats 


2. 0 $6.” 


Parquet Flooring, best 
workmanship guaranteed 
at lowest prices. 





Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th and 
NEW YORK, 


th Sts., 





Merit and Enterprise are sure to win. 

Dr. WARNER’S CORALINE CORSETS 
lead the world in amount of sales, in 
perfection of shape, and in their high 
standard of excellence. ‘The coraline 
used for boning them is superior 
to whalebone, and is absolutely un- 
breakable. 

The corsets are light in weight, and 
are made in 24 styles to fit every form, 
long waists, short waists, slim figures 
and stout figures. 

Price, from one to five dollars each. 
Sold everywhere. 

WARNER BROS., New York & Chicago. 





TRAVEL, ETC. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties willleave New York via Chicago and 
the Santa Fé Route November 16 and December 
7 for PASADENA, S ASGELES. SAN 
DIEGO. RIVERSIDE. SANTA BARBARA, 
MONTEREY and other California points, Each 
trip will be made ina Special Train of Magnif- 
icent Pullman Palace Vestibuled Sleeping 
and Dining Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coast. They provide for visits to allof the leading 
California resorts. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regutar 
Train until October, 184, or with any one of Ten 

eturning Parties under special Escort, 
witha Choice of Three Different Routes. 

Hotel coupons supplied for long or short sojourn at 
the principal Pacific Coast Kesorts. 








Two Autamn Excursions will leave New York 
for California October léth, including Nine Days at 
the World's Fair. 

Additional California Excursions: January 
th, 11th ang 30th, February 2uth and 22d, and March 
sth and Mth. 

Excursions to Mexico: January 8th, Febru- 
ary 2th and March Mth. 


Independent Kallroad tickets to all points. 


{7 Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
California or Mexico vour Is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Fourteenth Street (corner of Union Square), 





New York, 
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Jnsurance. 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 


IT is a truism that long continuance of 
controversies between opposing interests 
would be impossible if the contending 
parties understood each other's positions ; 
to see only from one’s own point and to 
omit or refuse to try to see the matter as 
it presents itself to the other man is at the 
bottom of all disputes. The feeling of the 
general public toward insurance compa- 
nies, as expressed in the loose and harsh 
talk of the press and in the action of legis- 
latures, is such that to call it hostility is 
an exaggeration, Insurance of 
property, everybody will admit, is as in- 
dispensable as transportation, Stop the 
latter, and business would stop ; stop the 
former, and a general panic would follow ; 
and yet insurance does not seem to justify 
itself by being indispensable, but to be re- 


scarcely 


garded as one of the necessary evils, to be 
jealously watched and strongly guarded 
against outbreak, Can nothing be done 
to remove this misconception ? 

First, it should made distinctly 
known that insurance has no characteris 
tic of 
proven by the fact that, unlike a railroad, 
neither charter nor right of way is needed 


be 


a monopoly. This is positively 


by it and no power of eminent domain is 
exercised on its behalf; no allotment of 
territory and proportions of business can 
be made init, and no combinations can 
maintain rates ; Insurance Trust, out- 
side the columns of sensational papers, is 
and 


an 
unreal impossible 
of 


noc 


as Boojum 
When we 
maintain 


mean the rates of in- 


as 
Snark, 

say that 
insurance 
surance altogether 
bly be able to control their own rates, but 
that is not controlling the price of insur- 
ance, All the loose capital of the world 
is free to flow into the business; and the 


nonsense rhymes, 


ymbinations can 
rates we 


; Companies may possi- 


simple fact that the capital employed in 
insurance declines rather than increases 
absolutely refutes the notion that rates 
are too high and underwriting is profita- 
ble. 

Next, it should be understood, that the 
capital employed ought to draw a good 
dividend rate from insurance operations 
say current interest dividends upon itself 
reckoned as invested in good securities, 
and as much more as engaged in under- 
this for the reason that the cap- 
guarantor and is liable to be im- 


writing ; 
ital isa 
paired or even wiped out by heavy losses. 
To indorse without pay produces inability 
to indorse at all. 
Next, it should 
underwriters, 


that 
no concern 
about fires beyond that of other citizens. 
Why should underwriters be expected to 
maintain fire departments, or support de- 
cayed firemen, or keep upa patrol service, 
or see that the building laws 


understood 
as such, haye 


be 


are enforced, 
or prevent recklessly hostile legislation? 
Come down to the marrow of it, and an 
go-between and 
trustee for a number of persons who put 
up premiums for mutual insurance ; the 
company manages the details and stakes 
its capital as guaranty of the sufficiency 


insurance company is a 








of the premium pool—this is all there is of 


it. This being so, the underwriters, as 
such, have no special concern about the 
fire waste, 


It is for them to measure the | 


risk, take into account all the unfavorable | 


elements—including bad building laws or 
the non-enforcement of good ores, unfa- 
vorable legislation, ‘‘ politics” in fire de- 


partments, and all the rest—and charge | 


up everything in the premiums. 
fire 
measure it and charge accordingly. And 
this they must do. For since insurance is 


a process of distributing the fire loss, if 


erly they will burden their capital stock— 
and, with that, themselves—out of exist- 


ence, Groan as we may about the fire 


Let the | 
waste be what it will, it is for them to | 


waste, we, the people, have got to pay for | 


it, 
business of 


We ought to groan about it. Itis the 
the underwriters, and the 
most effective public service they can 
render, to make us groan. When they do 
that feelingly, so that we understand it, 
by lLading on premiums enough, we shall 
find it worth while to do something to 
check the waste. 

As they are to charge for all the ele- 
ments in the risk, they ought to make 
particularly visible and prominent the 
charge for those which are directly the 
product of statutes: for example, inordi- 
nate taxes, valued policy Jaws, laws aimed 
to impair standing in court, ete. Put 
extras for each of these, itemized, into the 
rates, that the policy buyer may see dis- 
tinctly that he pays for these legislative 
follies, and how much for each. In a 
popular Government the most wholesome 
corrective is direct taxation, and one of 
the defects of ours in the United States is 
that we pay for things in the lump in- 
stead of by itemized bills, 
those who misgovern us escape responsi- 
bility. 

On their part, the companies are largely 
in fault that they are misunderstood and 
Mainly, they protest that 
rates are ruinous, and then not only ac- 
cept but even cut those very rates. How 
can they expect to be believed? It is al- 
ways assumed that the vendor knows 
whether he is making a profit, and when 
he says he is losing money nobody believes 
him; the only way to make people believe 
that certain prices are pact ng and 
even ruinous is to stop accepting those 
prices, This does not need urging—it 
commends itself. 

To take this stand upon rates, with a 
suitable explanation, is what we have 
been urging at intervals for at least two 
vears past. The explanation is material, 
for the defect is that the public is not 
treated with candor and straightforward- 
The respective parties to insurance 
transactions do not come together—it 
seems feasible that something might be 
done toward bringing them nearer to- 
gether. The commercial bodies in the 
cities might be addressed on the subject, 
in a terse, practical and candid way ; it 
is inconceivable that there should bea 
lack of readiness to listen, if the speakers 
are men who know what is to be said and 
how tosay it. We cannot suggest any 
better way of effecting the desired result. 
And if representative insurance men will 
prepare brief explanatory articles (or have 
them prepared) it cannot be doubtful that 
the prominent newspapers will publish 
them. 


80 


misjudged, 


ness. 





INSURANCE. 


THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Assets, - 
Surplus, 





ar en 

onan patti 

ri TTTTy t 
rine 


LEE | 





have 








MOMEUIE INSce 


OF 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, Pres, 
at GEO, E. IDE, Vice-Pres, 


NEW YORK, 
SHOWS 


$8,085,362 26 
1,528,966 54 


Policy-holders appreciate 


The Dividend Endowment Policy 


because, while it hasall the best features of other 
contracts, it has a provision which others do not 
; it tells you the amount of your 


ACCUMULATIONS 


AND 


GUARANTEES THEM. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Sec'y. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Aciuary 





| 
' 
the underwriters do not distribute it prop- | 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 





LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


that | 


851. 1893. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


NEDERLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (LD. ) 


ESTABLISHED IN 1858, IN 
AMSTERDAM (Holland). 


Assets to Liabilities, on January ist, 
1893, 159 Per Cent. 


U. S. Branch Office, 


814 BROADWAY, COR. (8TH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Unprecedented Inducements to the 
Insurable Public. 


Low Rate of Expenses. 
Low Rate of Mortality. 


Safe Investments. 


PROVIDENT 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Assets. . . $23,029,737.10 


Life 
Policies which can be made payable to 
10, 15. 20,25 or 30 in- 


Issues Endowment and Term 
beneficiaries in 


stallrrents, 





Sen ee, 
Wes, 


GRRITALAND ASSETS $ 225.005 











AGAINST TOTAL DISABILITY, PARTIAL 
DISABILITY OR DEATH AT HOME OR ABROAD. 
OMEN INSURED, AGENTS WANTED. 

DAILY, MONTHLY WEARUE 


ont 
£64 WILLIAM st new y® 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1893. 















Ps issnenscbsnsecosceen:cacneen 88,093,055 23 
LIA BILITIES.................005 Foe 069,868 66 


SURPLUS S1, 023, 1N6 37 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
wuaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forteiture law, 


(Mass. Standard). 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Gen. Agt. 


Cc. W. ANDERSON, 


Ameri- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 
ance 
Company, 
Philadelphia.- 


EIGHTY-THIRD ANNU AL STATEME 
CO RINE «ons an .00xeabsveNustessstuscsensns 
Keserve for reinsurance and all other 

ae eine 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


wrt ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1893. &% L1S3.3 302 47 47 
IOWAS HL. MONTOQOWER YY. President. 


New England ree 


LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


Post-Office Square, yee Mass. 

ASSETS, Dec. 31st. 1S92..% BR One. 000 o3 

LIABILITIES 20,69 +, 231 67 

$2,325,768 94 

LIFE RATE ENDOW MENT policies are in- 
sued at the old life rate premium, 

a o nnual Cash aistributions are paid upon all pol- 






i aN, 000 00 









Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
oe to the Company’s Office. 








SUCCESS IN LIFE is greatly facilitated by 4 
knowledge of Human Nature. The Genius who 
does not know his fellowmen Fails, while the 
Ordinary Man, who has come in contact witb al} 
phases of human nature, Succeeds, 

Yoong Men of Character, Education and 
Integrity, with some Means. can best Learn 
Human Nature—and Make Money while doing 
so—by becoming identified with the New York City 
General Agency ot the Northwestern Mutual Life In. 
surance Company, Jno. I. D. Bristol, Manager, Metro. 
politan Building, New York C ity. 

Ideal Business Methods; Protected agents; 
no Brokers; 10 Rebates; gentlemanly business 
Associates; the Strongest, Safest and Best 
life pore company, and the Greatest Fieldin 
the World to Learn what business and profes- 
sional men are made of. College graduates and 
young professional men especially, should write for 
particulars immediately. 





NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan, 1st., 1893, 


CASH CAPITAL ; S500. gee oo 
Reserve for all liabilit 1,277,038 £ oy 
415.100 » 04 


Net Surplus 
NE. .ceusesscsdsaneees wane $2, 190, 192 4) 42 


Policy-holders in 1 this Company have increased Protec. 
tion under the Guaranties of the 


NEW YORK, SAFETY FUND LAW. 
‘HOS. F. GOODRICH, Preside nt. 
HOWE, secretary. 
CHAS. H. POST, Secretary, 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 
$1,000,000 00 
3,594,315 77 


















GEO,C. 


Cash Capital 
Reserves tor Snengen 
force, etc 












Net Surplus..... 1,755,864 96 
Policysholders’ Surplus..... 2. 2864 96 
Grows ABSOCES. «0.0... cece cece eee 6.380} 180 73 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR Manager Loss De- 
partment, 


MAIN OFFICE, 

100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 18, Main Office will be at 44 to 4s 
CEDAR STREET. 

H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyb Department, 

C a and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, } 
J. MCDONALD, General Manager Western De- 
partie nt. 
ako. BF 


KLIN Assistant to General Manager, 
~ . Building 
. 8. VAL, 


c hicago, ili 
Pacific 
De spartine at 


General 
BAKKM AN, Assistant to General Manager, 
ah P ine Street, San ‘France isco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24th, 1895 
in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Statement of its 


“Manage 2 Coast 


The 
Company, submit the 
affairs on the dist of December, 


Trustees, 
following 
182, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to Sist December, IS892.......... 
Premiums on J ‘olicies not marked off Ist 
January, 


$3,090,250 88 


1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums. .............. 5,162,395 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to Sst December USY2...ccce0---.2--- 3,604,193 06 


the 
MORRO ins wineavennsenees 30% 


Losses paid during same 
$1,466,178 06 


Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses....... Bi: 8,617 00 


The Company has the following Assets, Viz: 

New York. 

Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 OU 


United States and State of 

Stock, City, 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Real Estate and Claims due the 

PANY CRLIMALET AL. .06.00.0sccccccesccccccs 
Vremium Notes and Bills Receivable 
NG OR GRE. cciccccvcdccscowss ; 


Com- 


Amount 





Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the tssue of 1888 will 
paid to tne holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
dveed at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

by order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


sand on : 
CHAS. 


be redeemed and 





‘ D. JONES 
: i MOORE, 


> tA 
Tosh Tis LON re HAPM AN, 


- Anes AL. glen 
VERIC 


ACY 
URNURE, 






Ww WwW AL DION P. BROWN, 
Br AMIN i, "FIELD, ANSON HAKD, 
JAMES G. DE SOREST, ISAAC Be oLL, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, DENTON SMITH, 
WILL ist H. hg BB, THOMAS MAITL AND, 
HOKACE GRAY, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
WILLIAM EK, “DUDGE, 





JOSEP 1 AGOSTINI, | 
GEORGE BLISS JELL 


ge L. RIKER, 
ND 


SOHN D. HEWLET TT, LEA 
CYARLES P, BURDETT, EV tNeTT FRAZAR 
HENRY E, HAWLEY, ' WILLIAM B, BOULTON 


J.D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 





BENJ, F. STEVENS, President 
Aik FR 2D vai fost te ; VicesPres, 
Ss. ic ary. 
WM. hy KNEI, Asst, Sec. 


A. A, RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 
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INCORPORATED 1850. 


4 


Insurance Company 


of New York 
See Their New 6/. 
rt) 


Investment Credit Policy. 


IT Is 
SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
Organized 1843 




















The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A, aatandy, President 





Assets over ‘$175, 000,000.00 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Ramuel D. Babcock Dudley Olcott 
George S. Coe Frederic Cromwell 
Richard A. McCurdy Julien T. Davies 
anne C. Holden Robert Sewell Stuyvesant Fish 
lermann C. von Post S. Van Rensselaer Cruger Augustus D. Juilliard 
Alexander H. Rice Charles R. Henderson Charles E. Miller 


no. W. Auchincloss 
heodore Morford 
William Babcock 


Lewis May George Bliss Walter R. Gillette 
Oliver Harriman Rufus W. Peckham — E. Granniss 
Henry W. Smith - Hobart Herrick avid C. Robinson 


H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 


Robert Olyphant m. P. Dixon 
George F, Baker Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 








Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 
Walter R. Gillette, General Manager Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer 
The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 
Head Offices : Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York 





Al you have guessed about life 
ha insurance may be wrong. If you 1850. 


3. 
POST. “iow aed Wyn tavctty oe | “THE UNITED STATES 
M FE i 
AGE chesnut Street, Phikddphis’ | LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
5 xm IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD............. President 
ale pede “dssiatint Secretary 
SEE cnccccvsicccccescccecsoosceoun Actuary 


RTH URC. Pe Aaa ty Coeds Shiai Cashier 
HN P. MUNN 






3 > FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
=e GEO. o, Sd 1a... .- Pres. Chem. eee I Pine 


JOHN J. TUCKER. .....cccccccccccce coccccccoce wiser 
} San oles 


R., 
._ Emporters’ and Traders’ Nat. 
The t a eiR e plane of LIFE INSURANC f 
are the GONTING BLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
—— in the event of death, at the lowest possible 
sent cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
OME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 





of adversity overtaking the insured may be wu as 

J.M. ALLEN, President. COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, ‘in accord- 

W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 





KF, B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


GooD AGENTS, gesring porepronent the Com- 
pe ny, are invited to FFNEY, Super 
tendent of yo AT x 4 i Smee. 











FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance eens 


ASSETS. 





CME MMMNE ce sicesiccicsie: oo cooreaewiderwsicion fiancee 2... $12,531,016 75 
CUGCMM ERAN ici. c.0eiscceeenedias tewasicwcnesioes 86,680,177 51 
Bonds: and Moriga geese ccccccccicccesceesccvesecesee 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals. ................000.00 3,916,000 00 
ETI i ao. Se mnamatieainieeweueuoe ces 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... — 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 


Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 8,865,275 37 








si sscniiceti mr errsemmnves $137,499 198 99 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.............$119,075,888 00 
os. a endse ahddesanwar ene 1,618,362 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. .......... 22.0000 cece ~ $120, 694,250 89 





SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... 


INCOME. 


$16,804,948 10 














Total Premium Income. ......cccccesccess-cescccees $25,040,113 93 
RCUORE OMAR ONS 6 his oie co cis citincicvncieesecevicnnees 5,896,476 90 
SCI 188) OC) ) se $30,936,590 83 
EAD UO io sesccccdoenssnneweesnens puns ewceldee $7,896,589 29 
Endowments paid. ..........csccccccceccccccccecces 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 O05 
Total paid policy-holders, ....... . . ..4§13,995,012 33 
CN cea mennyddiiaiteniadendauamanes, Mtn a 
Agency cecitiie Physici ians’ Fees, Advertising and 
go nvrteuaamenen Rwenoe eee. 1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses... 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS. .............--.---5-- $21,654,290 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, $173,605,070. 


Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and thee SURPLUS ($1 6,804,- 
948.10) 1S THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. wanna: President. 


HENRY TUCK, . . . Vice-President. E. N.GIBBS,.. . . . . Treasurer. 
A. H. WELCH, . . 2d Vice-President. H. 8. THOMPSON, . 
G. W. PERKINS, . . 3d Vice-President. C.-C. WHITNEY, . . . . Secretary. 
R. W. WEEKS,. .. . . . Actuary. T. M.BANTA,..... . . Cashier, 
C.N. JONES, . . . Associate Actuary. J. A. BROWN, ...... Auditor. 
H. C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 
M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 
Q. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


_ 


Comptroller. 


Supt. of Agencies. 


TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H.APPLETON, CHARLESS. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D. RANDOLPH, 
C. C, BALDWIN, EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. McCALL, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WILLIAM R, GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILLIAM L. STROWG 
WILLIAM F, BUCKLEY WM.B.HORNRLUWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. WALTER H. LEWIS. AUGUSTUS G, PAINE H. WELCH, 
WILLIAM C, WHITNEY, 
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Old and Young. 


NEW ENGLAND'S OCTOBER. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 





IN rich October’s golden days 
No song-bird’s note awakes to praise 
The harvest glad, and fruitage rare ;— 
For gone his ardor, come his care. 
Now all his haste away to fly 
Ere harsh November’s storms draw nigh. 
Adown the fields of yellow stubble, 
There whistles (prophesying trouble) 
The sober quail, 
By uray fence rail, 
Kepeating oft, with plaintive fret : 
‘| fear' I fear! More wet! more wet!" 


On sunny slopes, where pumpkins lie, 
Smiling full broadly to the sky, 
The striped chipmunk gayly frisks 
Among the stooks, and saucy whisks 
His plumy tail, with air alert 
‘To fling the crows defiance pert, 
Yet keeps himself well out of reach 
(Such wisdom doth experience teach !) 
While squirrel red 
Uplifts his head 
To chatter, from the shining sheaves, 
At partridge whirring ’neath the leaves. 


Chill breezes shake the standing corn, 
With quick, impatient gusts of scorn. 
Great apple beaps adorn the hill, 
And laden wagons creak to mill. 
Light frosts breathe over moss and stone ; 
The chestnuts drop ; the pine trees moan ; 
The clematis, with plumage light, 
Waves softly mid the banners bright 
Of wolden-rod, 
By paths untrod 
Clouds gather o’er the purpling west ; 
Tired Nature, smiling, sinks to rest. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ee 


THE WAR WIDOW. 
a 





BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 


Avro we had been one man short all 
duy, and there was a plain threat of rain 
in the hot air, everybody left the hayfield 
It was too much to 
ask of human nature to stay off up in the 


long before sundown, 


remote meadows when such remarkable 
things were happening down around the 
house. 

Marcelius Jones and I were in the pas- 
ture, watching the dog get the cows to- 
He did 
it so well, and withal so willingly,. that 
there was no call for us to trouble our- 
selves in keeping up with him, 


gether for the homeward march, 


We wait- 
ed instead at the open bars until the hay 
wagon had passed through, rocking so 
heavily in the ancient pitch-hole as it did 
so that the driver was nearly thrown off 
his perch on top of the high load. Then 
we put up the bars and fell in close behind 
the haymakers. A rich cloud of dust far 
ahead on the road suggested that the dog 
was doing his work even too willingly ; 
but for the once we feared no rebuke. 
Almost anything might be condoned that 
day. 

Five grown-up walked abreast 
down the highway, in the shadow of the 
towering wagon-mow, clad much alike in 


inen 


battered straw hats, gray woolen shirts 
open at the neck, and rough old trousers 
bulging over the swollen, creased ankles 
of thick boots. One had a scythe on his 
arm; two others bore forks over their 
shoulders. By request, Hi Tuckerman 
allowed me to carry his sickle. 

Altho my present visit to the farm had 
been of only.a few days’ duration—and 
those days of strenuous activity darkened 
by a terrible grief—I had come to be very 
friendly with Mr. Tuckerman, He took a 
good deal more notice of me than the 
others did, and, when chance and leisure 
afforded, addressed the bulk of his re- 
marks to me. This favoritism, tho it 
fascinated me, was not without its em- 
barrassing side. Hi Tuckerman had taken 
partin the battle of Gaines’ Mills two 
years before, and had been shot straight 
through the tongue. One would still see 
the deep scar on each of his cheeks, asunk- 
en and hairless pit in among his sandy 
beard. His heroism in the war, and his 
good qualities as a citizen, had earned 
for him the esteem of his neighbors ; and 
they saw to it that he never wanted for 
work, But their present respect for him 
stopped short of the pretense that they en- 


attempted conversation, people moved 
away, or began boisterous dialogs with 
one anotherto drownhim out. Being a 
sensitive man, he had come to prefer si- 
lence to these rebuffs, among those he 
knew. But he still had a try at the occa- 
sional polite stranger; and I suppose it 
was in this capacity that I won his heart. 
Tho I never of my own initiative under- 
stood aword he said, Marcellus sometimes 
interpreted a sentence or so for me, and I 
listened to all the rest with a fraudu- 
lently wise face. To give only a solitary 
illustration of the tax thus levied on our 
friendship, I may mention that when Hi 
Tuckerman said ‘ Aah !-ah-aah-uh!” he 
meant ‘ Rappahannock”; and he did 
this rather better than a good many other 
words. 

Rappahannock,” alas, was a word we 
heard often enough in those days—along 
with Chickahominy and Rapidan, and 
that odd Chattahoochee, the sound of 
which raised always in my boyish mind the 
notion that the geography makers must 
have achieved it in their baby-talk period. 
These strange Southern river names, 
and many others, were as familiar to the 
ears of these four other untraveled Dear- 
born County farmers as the noise of their 
own shallow Nedahma, rattling over its 
pebbles in the valley yonder, Only when 
their slow fancy fitted substance to these 
names, they saw in mind’s eye dark sinis- 
ter, swampy currents, deep and silent, 
and discolored with human blood. 

Two of these men who strode aloug be- 
hind the wagon were young half-uncles of 
mine, Myron and Warren Turnbull, stout, 
thick-shouldered, honest fellows not much 
out of their teens, who worked hard, said 
little, and were always lumped together 
in speech by their family, the hired help 
and the neighbors as ‘‘ the boys.” They 
asserted themselves so rarely and took 
everything as it came with such docility, 
that I myself, being in my eleventh year, 
thought of them as very young indeed, 
Next them walked a man, hired just for 
the haying, named Philleo, and then, 
scullling along over the uneven humps and 
hollows on the outer edge of the road, 
came Si Hummaston, with the empty 
ginger-beer pail knocking against his 
knees. 

As Tuckerman’s *‘ Hi” stood for Hiram, 
so I assume the other’s “Si” meant 
Silas, or possibly Cyrus. I dare say no 
one, not even his mother, had ever called 
him by his full name. I know that my 
companion, Marcellus Jones, who wouldn’t 
be thirteen until after Thanksgiving, 
habitually addressed him as Si, and 
almost daily L resolved that I would do so 
myself, [le was a man of than 
fifty, [should think, tall, lean, and what 
Marcellus called ** Bible-backed.”” He had 
ashort, iron-gray beard and long hair. 
Whenever there was any very hard or 
steady work going, he generally gave out 
and went to sit in the shade, holding a 
hand flat over his heart and shaking his 
head dolefully. This kept a good many 
people from hiring him, and even in hay- 
ing time, when everybody on two legs is 
of some use, I fancy he would often have 
been left out if it hadn’t been for my 
grandparents. They respected him on 
account of his piety and his moral charac- 
ter, and always had him down when extra 
work began. He was said to be the only 
hired man in the township who could not 
be goaded in some way into swearing. He 
looked at one slowly, with the mild ex- 
pression of a heifer calf. 

We had come to the crown of the hill, 
and the wagon started down the steeper 
incline, with a great groaning of the 


thore 


brake. The men, by some tacit under- 
standing, halted, and overlooked the 
scene, 


The big old stone farmhouse—part of 
which is said to date almost to Revolution- 
ary times——was just below us, so near, in- 
deed, that Marcellus said he had once 
skipped a scaling-stone from where we 
stood to its roof. The dense, big-leafed 
foliage of a sap bush, sheltered in the ba- 
sin which dipped from our feet, pretty 
well hid this roof now from view. Fur- 
ther on, heavy patches of a paler, brighter 
green marked the orchard, and framed 
one side of a cluster of barns and stables, 





joyed hearing him talk, Whenever he 


cows were loitering by the trough. It was 
so still that we could hear the clatter of 
the stanchions as the rest of the herd 
sought their places inside the milking- 
barn, 
The men, tho, had no eyes for all this, 
but bent their gaze fixedly on the road 
down at the bottom. For a way, this 
thoroughfare was bordered by a row of 
tall poplars, which, as we were placed, re- 
ceded from the vision in so straight a line 
that they seemed one high, fat tree. Be- 
yond these, one saw only a line of richer 
green, where the vine-wrapped rail fences 
cleft their way between the ripening fields. 
** Pd ’a’ took my oath it was them,” said 
Philleo. ‘*T can spot them grays as fur’s 
I can see’em, They turned by the school- 
house, there, or Il eat it, school-ma’am ’n 
all. An’ the buggy was follerin’’em, too.” 
* Yes, | thought it was them,” said My- 
ron, shading his eyes with his brown hand. 
‘“* But they ought to got past the poplars 
by this time, then,” remarked Warren. 
“Why, they’ll be drivin’ as slow as 
molasses in January,” put in Si Hummas- 
ton. ‘ When you come to think of it, it 
is pretty nigh the same as a regular fu- 
neral. You mark my words; your 
father’ll have walked them grays every 
step o’ the road. I s’pose he’ll drive him- 
self; he wouldn’t trust bringin’ Alvy 
home to nobody else, would he? I know 
I wouldn't, if the Lord had given me 
such a son ; but then he didn’t !” 
‘*No; he didn’t !’ commented the first 
speaker, in an unnaturally loud tone of 
voice, to break in upon the chance that 
Hi Tuckerman was going to try to talk ; 
but Hi only stretched out his arm, point- 
ing the forefinger toward the poplars. 
Sure enough, something was in motion 
down at the base of the shadows on the 
road ; then it crept foward, out in the 
sunlight, and separated itself into two 


vehicles. A farm wagon came first, 
drawn by a team ot gray horses. Close 


after it followed a buggy, with its black 
top raised. Both advanced so slowly that 
they seemed scarcely to be moving at all. 

* Well, | swar!?’ exclaimed Si Hum- 
maston, after a minute; ‘it’s Dana Pills- 
bury drivin’ the wagon, after all! Well— 
I dunno—yes ; I guess that’s prob’ly what 
I'd a-done too, if I’d be’n your father. 
Yes, it does look more correct, his foller- 
in’ on behind, like that. I s’pose that’s 
Alvy’s widder in the buggy there with 
him.” 

‘Yes, that’s Serena; it looks like her 
little girl with her,” said Myron, gravely. 

“] spose we might’s well be movin’ 
along down,” observed his brother ; and 
at that we all started. 

We walked more slowly now, matching 
our gait to the snail-like progress of those 
coming toward us. As we drew near to 
the gate the three hired men instinctively 
fell behind the brothers, and in that posi- 
tion the group halted on the grass, facing 
our driveway where it left the main road. 
Not a word was uttered by any one. 
When at last the wagon came up, Myron 
and Warren took off their hats, and the 
others followed suit, all) holding them 
poised at the level of their shoulders, 

Dana Pillsbury, carrying himself rigidly 
upright on the box-seat, drove past us 
with eyes fixed straight ahead, and a face 
as coldly expressionless as that of a 
wooden Indian, The wagon was covered 
all over ‘with rubber blankets, so that 
whatever it bore was hidden. Only a few 
paces behind came the buggy, and my 
grandfather, old Arphaxad Turnbull, 
went by in his turn with the same averted, 
far-away gaze, and the same resolutely 
stolid countenance. He held the restive 
young carriage horse down to a decorous 
walk, asingle firm hand on the tight rein, 
without so much as looking at it. The 
strong yellow light of the declining sun 
poured full upon his long, gray beard, his 
shaven upper lip, his dark-skinned, lean, 
domineering face, and made me think of 
some hard and gloomy old prophet seeing 
a vision in the back part of the Old Testa- 
ment. If that woman beside him, swathed 
in heavy black raiment, and holding a 
child up against her arm, was my aunt 
Serena, I should never have guessed it. 

We put on our hats again, and walked 
up the drive-way with measured step be- 





at the end of which three or four belated 








side piazza stoop. The wagon had passed 
on toward the big, new, red barn—angq 
crossing its course I saw my Aunt *‘ Em.” 
bareheaded and with her sleeves rolled up, 
going to the cow barn with a milking pail 
in her hand. She was walking quickly ag 
if in a great hurry. 

‘*There’s your ma,” I whispered to 
Marcellus, assuming that he would share 
my surprise at her rushing off like this, 
instead of waiting to say ** How-d’-do” to 
Serena. He only nodded knowingly, and 
said nothing. 

No one else said much of anything, 
Myron and Warren shook hands in stiff 
solemnity with the veiled and craped 
sister-in law, when their father had helped 
her and her daughter from the buggy ; 
and one of them remarked in a constrain- 
ed way that the hot spell seemed to keep 
upright along. The newcomers ascended 
the steps to the open door, and the woman 
and child went inside. Old Arphaxad 
turned on the threshold, and seemed to 
behold us for the first time. 

** After you’ve put out the horse,” he 
said, ‘‘I want the most of yeh to come up 
to the new barn. Hummaston and Mar. 
cellus can do the milkin’.” 

‘*I kind o’ pinched my wrist this fore- 
noon,” put in Si, with a note of entreaty 
in his voice. He wanted sorely to be one 
of the party at the red barn, 

‘* Mebbe milkin’ ll be good for it,” said 
Arphaxad, curtly. ‘ You and Marcellus 
do what I say, and keep Sidney with you.” 
With this he too went into the house, 

It wasn’t an eusy matter for even a 
member of the family, like myself, to 
keep clearly and untangled in his head all 
the relationships which existed under 
this patriarchal Turnbull roof. 

Old Arphaxad had been married twice. 
His first wife was the mother of two 
children who grew up, and the older of 
these was my father, Wilbur Turnbull 
He never liked farm life, and left home 
early, not without some hard feeling, 
which neither father nor son ever quite 
forgot. My father made a certain success 
of it as a business man in Albany, until 
in the fifties his health brokedown. He 
died when I was seven: and, altho he left 
some property, my mother was forced to 
supplement this help by herself going to 
work as forewoman in a large store. She 
was too busy to bave much time for visit- 
ing, and I don’t think there was any great 
love lost between her and the people on 
the farm; but it was a good, healthy 
place for me to be sent to when the sum- 
mer vacation came, and withal inexpen- 
sive, and so the first of July each year 
generally found me out at the homestead, 
where indeed nobody pretended to be heat- 
edly fond of me, but where I was still 
treated well and enjoyed myself. This 
year it was understood that my mother 
was coming out to bring me home later 
on. 

The other child of that first marriage 

yas a girl who was spoken of in youth as 
Emeline, but whom I knew now as Aunt 
Em.” She was a silent, tough-fibered, 
hard-working creature, not very good- 
looking, but relentlessly neat, and the 
best cook Lever knew. Even when the 
house was filled with extra hired men, no 
une ever thought of getting in any female 
help, so tireless and sv resourceful was 
Em. She did all the housework there 
was to do, from cellar to garret, was con- 
tinually lending a hand in the men’s 
chores, made more butter than the house- 
hold could eat up, managed a large kitchen 
garden, aud still had a good deal of spare 
time, which she spent in sitting out on 
the piazza in a starched pink calico gown, 
knitting the while she watched who went 
up and down the road. When you knew 

her you understood how it was that the 
original Turnbulls had come into that 
part of the country just after the Revolu- 
tion, and in a few years chopped down all 
the forests, dug up all the stumps, drained 
the swale-lands, and turned the entire 
place from a wilderness into a flourishing 
and fertile home for civilized people. I 
used to feel, when I looked at her, that 
she would have been quite equal to doing 
the whole thing herself, 

All at once, when she was something 
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mowing-machine agent named Abel Jones, 
whom no one knew anything about, and 
who, indeed, had only been in the neigh- 
borhood for a week or so. The family 
was struck dumb with amazement. The 
idea of Em’s dallying with the notion of 
matrimony had never crossed anybody’s 
mind. As a girl she had never had any 
patience with husking bees or dances or 
sleigh-ride parties. No young man had 
ever seen her home from anywhere, or had 
had the remotest encouragement to hang 
around the house, She had never been pret- 
ty—so my mother told me—and as she got 
along in years she grew dumpy and thick 
in tigure, with a plain, fat face, a rather 
scowling brow, and an abrupt, ungracious 
manner, She had no conversational gifts 
whatever, and through years of increas- 
ing taciturnity and confirmed unsocia- 
bility, built up in everybody’s mind the 
conviction that, if there could be a man 
go wild and unsettled in intellect as to 
suggest a tender thought to Em he would 
yet his ears cuffed off his head for his 
pains. 

Judge, then, how like a thunderbolt the 
episode of the mowing-machine agent fell 
upon the family. To bewildered aston- 
ishment there soon enough succeeded 
rage. This Jones was a curly-headed 
man, with a crinkly black beard, like 
those of Joseph’s brethren in the Bible 
pictures. He had no home and no prop- 
erty, and didn’t seem to amount to much 
even as a salesman of other people’s goods, 
His machine was quite the worst then in 
the market, and it could not be learned 
that he had sold a single one in the coun- 
ty. But he had married Em, and it was 
calmly proposed that he should hence- 
forth regard the farm as his home. After 
this point had been sullenly conceded it 
turned out that Jones was a widower, 
and hada boy nine or ten years old, named 
Marcellus, who was inasort of orphan 
asylum in Vermont. There were more 
angry scenes between father and daugh- 
ter, aud a good deal more bad blood, be- 
fore it was tinally agreed that the boy 
also should come to live on the farm, 

All this had happened in 1860 or 1861, 
Jones had somewhat improved on ac- 
quaintance. He knew about lightning- 
rods, and had been able to fit out all the 
farm buildings with them at cost price. 
He had turned a littke money now and 
again in trades with hop-poles, butter fir- 
kius, shingles and the like; and he was 
very ingenious in mending and fixing up 
odds and ends. He made shelves, and 
painted the woodwork, znd put a tar roof 
onthe summer kitchen, Even Martha, 
the second Mrs. Turnbull, came finally to 
admit that he was handy about the house. 

This Martha became the head of the 
household while Em was still a little girl. 
She was a heavy woman, mentally as well 
as bodily, rather prone to a peevish view 
of things, and greatly given to pride in 
herself and her position, but honest, char- 
itable in her way, and not unkindly at 
heart. On the whole, she was a good 
stepmother; and Em = probably got on 
quite as well with her as she would have 
done with her own mother—even in the 
matter of the mowing-machine agent. 

To Martha three sons were born. The 
two younger ones, Myron and Warren, 
have already been seen, The eldest boy, 
Alva, was the pride of the family and, for 
that matter, of the whole section. 

Ife was the first Turnbull to go to col- 
lege. From his smallest boyhood it had 
been manifest that he had great things 
before him, so handsome and clever and 
winning a lad was he. Through each of his 
schooling years he was the honor-man of 
his class; and he finished in a blaze of glory 
by taking the Clark Prize, and practically 
everything clse within reach in the way of 
academic distinctions. He studied law at 
Octavius, in the office of Judge Schermer- 
hora, and in a little time was not only 
that distinguished man’s partner, but dis- 
tinctly the more important figure in the 
firm, Atthe age of twenty-five he was 
sent to the Assembly. The next year 


they made him District Attorney ; and it 
was quite understood that it rested with 
him whether he should be sent to Con- 
&ress later on or be presented by the Dear- 
born County bar for the next vacancy on 
the Supreme Court bench, 


At this point in his brilliant career he 
married Miss Serena Wadsworth, of 
Wadsworth’s Falls. The wedding was 
one of the most imposing social events the 
county had known, so it was said, since 
the visit of Lafayette. The Wadsworths 
were an older family even than the Fair- 
childs, and infinitely more influential and 
refined. The daughters of the household, 
indeed, carried their refinement to such a 
pitch that they lived an almost solitary 
life, and grew to the parlous verge of old- 
maidhood, simply because there was no- 
body good enough to marry them. Alva 
Turnbull was, however, up to the stand- 
ard. It could not be said, of course, that 
his home surroundings quite matched 
those of his bride; but, on the other 
hand, she was nearly two years his sen- 
ior, and this was held to make matters 
about even. 

Ina year or so came the War, and no- 
where in the North did patriotic excite- 
ment run higher than in this old Abolition 
stronghold of upper Dearborn, Public 
meetings were held, and nearly a whole 
regiment was raised in Octavius and the 
surrounding towns alone. Alva Turnbull 
made the most stirring and important 
speech at the first big gathering and sent 
a thrill through the whole countryside by 
claiming the privilege of heading the list 
of Volunteers. He was made a4 captain by 
general acclaim, and went off with his 
company in time to get chased from the 
tield of Bull Run, When he came home 





ona furlough in 1863 he was a Major, and 
later on he rose to be Lieutenant-Colonel. 
We understood vaguely that he might 
have climbed vastly higher in promotion 
but for the fact that he was too moral and 
conscientious a man to get on very well 
with his immediate superior, General 
Boyce, of Thessaly. 

It was glory enough to have him at the 
farm, on that visitof his, even as a Major. 
His old parents literally abased themselves 
at his feet, quite tremulous in their awed 
pride at his greatness. It made it almost 
too much to have Serena there also, this 
fair, thin-faced, prim-spoken daughter of 
the Wadsworths, and to actually call her 
by her first name. It was haying time, I 
remember ; but the hired men that year 
did not eat their meals with the family, 
and there was even a question whether 
Marcellus and I were socially advanced 
enough to come to the table where Serena 
and her husband were feeding themselves 
in state with a novel kind of silver imple- 
ment called a four-tined fork. If Km 
hadn’t put her foot down, out to the 
kitchen we should both have gone, | 
fancy. As it was we sat decorously at 
the far end of the table and asked with 
great politeness to have things passed to 
us which, by standing up, we could have 
reached as well as not. It was slow, but 
it made us feel immensely respectable ; 
almost as if we had been born Wadsworths 
ourselves. 

We agreed that Serena was * stuck- 
up”; and Marcellus reported Aunt Em as 
feeling that her bringing along with her 
a nursemaid to be waited on hand and 
foot, just to take care of a baby, was an 
imposition bordering upon the intolerable. 
He said that that was the sort of thing the 

“nglish did, until George Washington 
rose and drove them out. But we both 
felt that Alva was splendid. 

He was a fine creature physically, taller 
even than old Arphaxad, with huge, square 
shoulders and a mighty frame. I could 
recall him as without whiskers, but now 
he had a waving, lustrous, brown beard, 
the longest and biggest I ever saw. He 
didn’t pay much attention to us boys, it 
was true; but he was affable when we 
came in his way; and he gave Myron and 
Warren each a dollar bill when they went 
to Octavius to see the Fourth of July do- 
ings. In the evening some of the more 
important neighbors would drop in, and 
then Alva would talk about the War, and 
patriotism, and saving the Union, till it 
was like listening to Congress itself. He 
had a rich, big voice, which filled the 
whole room, so that the hired men could 
hear every word out in the kitchen, But 
it was even more affecting to see him 
walking with his father, down under the 
poplar, with his hands making orator’s 





gestures as he spoke, and old Arphaxad 


looking at him and listening with shining 
eyes. 

Well, then, he and his wife went away 
to visit her folks, and then we heard he 
had left to join his regiment. From time 
to time he wrote to his father letters full 
of high and loyal sentiments, which were 
printed next week in the Octavius 7'run- 
script, and the week after in the Thessaly 
Banner of Liberty. Whenever any of us 
thought about the War—and who thought 
much of anything else*—it was always 
with Alva as the predominant figure in 
every picture, 

Sometimes the arrival of a letter for 
Aunt Em, or a chance remark about a 
broken chair or a clock hopelessly out of 
kilter, would recall for the moment the 
fact that Abel Jones was also at the seat of 
war. He had enlisted on that very night 
when Alva headed the roll of honor, and 
he had marched away in Alva’s company. 
Somehow he got no promotion, but re- 
mained in the ranks. Not even the mem- 
bers of the family were shown the letters 
Aunt Em received, much less the printers 
of the newspapers. They were indeed 
poor, misspelled scrawls, about which no 
one displayed any interest, or questioned 
Aunt Em. Even Marcellus rarely spoke 
of his father, and seemed to share to the 
full the family’s concentration of thought 
upon Alva, 

Thus matters stood when spring began 
to play at being summer in the year of ‘64. 
The birds came and the trees burst forth 
into green, the sun grew hotter and the 
days longer, the strawberries hidden under 
the big leaves in our yard started into 
shape where the blossoms had been, quite 
in the ordinary, annual way, with us up 
North. But down where that dread 
thing they called ‘‘ the War” was going 
on, this coming of warm weather meant 
more awful massacre, more tortured 
hearts and desolated homes, than ever be- 
fore. | can’t be at all sure how much later 
reading and associations have helped out 
and patched up whatseem to be my boyish 
recollections of this period ; but it is, at 
all events, much clearer in my mind than 
are the occurrences of the week before 
last. 

We heard a good deal about how deep 
the mud was in Virginiathat spring. All 
the photographs and tintypes of officers 
which found their way to relatives at 
home now, showed them in boots that 
came up to their thighs. Everybody un- 
derstood that as soon as this mud dried 
up a little, there were to be most terrific 
doings. The two great lines of armies lay 
scowling at each other, still on that blood- 
soaked fighting ground between Washing- 
ton and Richmond where they were, three 
years before. Only now things were to go 
differently. A new General was at the 
head of affairs, and he was going in, 
with jaws set and nerves of steel, to 
smash, kill, burn, annihilate, sparing 
nothing, looking not to right or left, till 
the red road had been hewed through to 
Richmond, In the first week of May this 
thing began—a push forwardall along the 
line—and the North, with scared eyes and 
a fluttering heart, held its breath. 

My chief personal recollection of those 
historic forty days is that one morning I 
was awakened early by a noise in my bed- 
room and saw my mother looking over the 
contents of the big chest of drawers which 
stood against the wall. She was getting 
out some black articles of apparel. When 
she discovered that I was awake, she told 
me in a low voice that my uncle Alva had 
been killed. Then a few weeks Jater my 
school closed, and I was packed off to the 
farm for the vacation. It willbe better to 
tell what happened as I learned it there 
from Marcellus and the others, 

Along about the middle of May, the 
weekly paper came up from Octavius, and 
old Arphaxad Turnbull, as was his wont, 
read it over out on the piazza before sup- 
per. Presently he called his wife to him 
and showed her something init. Martha 
went out into the kitchen, where Aunt 
Em was getting the meal ready, and told 
her, as gently as she could, that there was 
very bad news for her—in fact, her hus- 
band, Abel Jones, had been killed in the 
first day’s battle in the Wilderness, some- 
thing like a week before. Aunt Em said 





she didn’t believe it, and Martha brought 
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in the paper and pointed out the fatal 
line to her. It was not quite clear whether 
this convinced Aunt Em or not. She fin- 
ished getting supper and sat silently 
through the meal afterward ; but she went 
upstairs to her room before family pray- 
ers. The next day she was about as 
usual, doing the work and saying noth- 
ing. Marcellus told me that to the best of 
his belief no one had said anything to her 
on the subject. The old people were a 
shade more ceremonious in their manner 
toward her, and *‘ the boys” and the 
hired men were on the lookout to bring in 
water for her from the well and to spare 
her as much as possible in the routine of 
chores ; but no one talked about Jones. 
Aunt Em did not put on mourning. She 
made a black necktie for Marcellus to 
wear to church, but stayed away from 
meeting herself. 

A little more than a fortnight after- 
ward, Myron was walking down the road 
from the meadows one afternoon, when 
he saw a man on horseback coming up 
from the poplars, galloping like mad in a 
cloud of dust. The two met atthe gate. 
The man was one of the hired help of the 
Wadsworths, and he had ridden as hard 
as he could pelt from the Fails, fifteen 
miles away, witha message which now 
he gave Myron to read. Both man and 
beast dripped sweat, and trembled with 
fatigued excitement. The youngster 
eyed them, and then gazed meditatively 
at the sealed envelop in his hand. 

**T s’pose you know what's. inside?” he 
asked, looking up at last. 

The man in the saddle nodded, witha tell- 
tale look on his face, and breathing heav- 
ily. 

Myron handed the letter back, and 
pushed the gate open. ‘* You better go up 
and give it to Father yourself,” he said. ‘ | 
ain't got the heart to face him—jest now, 
at any rate.” 

Marcellus was fishing that afternoon, 
over in the creek which ran through the 
woods, Just as at last he was making up 
his mind that it must be about time to go 
after the cows, he saw Myron sitting on a 
log beside the forest path, whittling 
mechanically, and staring atthe foliage 
before him, in an obvious brown study. 
Marcellus went up to him, and had to 
speak twice before Myron turned his head 
and looked up. 

‘Oh, it’s you, eh, Bub,” he remarked, 
dreamily, and began gazing once more 
into the thicket. 

“What's the matter?” asked the puzzled 
boy. 

‘*T guess Alvy’s dead,” replied Myron, 
To the lad’s comments and questions he 
made small answer, ‘‘ No,” he said, at 
last, **i don’t feel much like goin’ home 
jest now. Lea’ me alone here. Ill 
prob’ly turn up lateron.” And Marcellus 
went alone to the pasture, and thence, at 
the tailof his bovine procession, home. 

When he arrived he regretted not hav- 
ing remained with Myron in the woods. 
It was like coming into something which 
was prison, hospital and tomb in one. 
_The household was paralyzed with horror 
and fright. Martha had gone to bed, or 
rather had been put there by Ein; and all 
through the night, when he woke up, he 
heard her broken and hysterical voice in 
moans and screams, The men had hitched 
up the grays, and Arphaxad Turnbull 
was getting into the buggy to drive to 
Octavius for news when the boy game up. 
He looked twenty years older than he had 
at noon—all at once turned into a chalk- 
faced, trembling, infirm old man—and 
could hardly see to put his foot on the 
‘arriage step. His son Warren had of- 
fered to go with him, and had been re- 
buffed almost with fierceness. Warren and 
the others silently bowed their heads before 
this mood; instinct told them that noth- 
ing but Arphaxad’s show of temper held 
him from collapse—from falling at their 
feet and groveling on tbe grass with cries 
and sobs of anguish, perhaps even dying 
in a fit. After he had driven off they 
forebore to talk to one another, but went 
about noiselessly with drooping chins and 
knotted brows. 

**It jest took the tuck out of every- 
thing,” said Marcellus, relating these 
tragic events tome. There was not much 





else to tell. Martha had had what they 
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call brain fever, and had emerged from 
this some weeks afterward, a pallid and 
dim-eyed ghost of her former self, sitting 
for hours together in her rocking-chair 
in the unused parlor, her hands idly in her 
lap, her poor thoughts glued ceaselessly to 
that vague, far-oif Virginia, which folks 
told about as hot and sunny, but which her 
mind’s eye saw under the gloom of an end- 
less and dreadful night. Arphaxad had 
gone South—still defiantly alone—to 
bring back the body of his boy. An ac- 
quaintance wrote to them of his being 
down sick in Washington, prostrated by 
the heat and strange water; but even 
from his sick bed he had sent on orders to 
an undertaking firm, out at the front, along 
with one hundred dollars, their price in 
advance for embalming. Then recover- 
ing, he had himself pushed down to head- 
quarters, or as near them as civilians 
might approach, only to learn that he had 
passed the precious freight on the way. 
He posted back again, beseiging the rail- 
road officials at every point with inquiries, 
scolding, arguing, beseeching in turn, un- 
til at last he overtook his guest at Dear- 
born Junction, only a score of miles from 
home. 

Then only he wrote, telling people his 
plans. He came first to Octavius, where 
a funeral service was held in the fore- 
noon, with military honors, the Wads- 
worths as the principal mourners, and a 
memorable turnout of distinguished citi- 
The townhall was draped with 
mourning, and so was Alva’s pew in the 
Episcopal church, which he had deserted 
his ancestral Methodism to join after his 
marriage. Old Arphaxad listened to the 
novel burial service of his son’s commu- 
nion, and watched the clergyman in his 
curious white and black vestments, with 
somber pride. He himself needed and de- 
served only a plain and homely religion, 
but it was fitting that his boy should have 
organ music and flowers and a ritual. 

Dana Pillsbury had arrived in town 
early in the morning with the grays, and 
a neighbor's boy had brought in the 
buggy. Immediately after dinner Ar- 
phaxad had gathered up Alva’s widow 
and little daughter, and started the 
funeral cortége upon its final homeward 
Stage. 

And so [ saw them arrive on that July 
afternoon. 
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IF I WERE YOU. 


BY NANNiE FITZHUGH MACLEAN, 


IF I were you, and had a friend 
Who called, a pleasant hour to spend, 
I’d be polite enough to say : 
* Ned, you may choose what games we'll 
play.” 
That’s what I'd do 
If I were you. 


If I were you, and went to school, 
I’d never break the smallest rule ; 
And it should be my teacher’s joy 
'To say she had no better boy. 
And ’twould be true, 
If 1 were you. 


If I were you I'd always tell 
The truth, no matter what befell ; 
For two things only I despise- 
A coward heart, and telling lies. 
And you would too, 
If I were you. 


If I were you I'd try my best 
To do the things I here suggest. 
Tho since I am no one but me 
I cannot very well, you see, 
Know what I’d do 
If Il were you. 
PITTSBURG, PENN. 
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MOONIE HOGLE'S STORY. 


BY JOHN V. SEARS, 


MoonriE HOGLE was my mother’s 
grandmother, ‘*Moonie” being the Hudson 
River Dutch equivalent for Granny. She 
was the best spinster in the Helderbergs, 
and throughout her life she continued to 
be proud of her skill, altho she lived to 
see cotton ‘ factory cloth” take the place 
of homespun linen, and the spinning 
wheel banished to the garret, much to her 
regret. How it happened that she at- 
tained such skill as a spinster is a story of 
the Mohawk country in the days before 
the Revolutionary War, which in her old 





ag? she often told her grandchildren. It 
was originally given in Dutch, as Moonie 
never learned to speak English fluently, 
but was translated for us of a later gener- 
ation by my mother about as follows: 

Moonie’s name was Gertrude, or Gear- 
troo-da, as it was pronounced, and she 
was born in the Helderbergs, a range of 
rolling hills on the south side of the Mo- 
hawk Valley. Her mother was born 
Gertrude Dygert and was married to 
Teunis Van Alstyne, of Guilderland, just 
before the last French and Indian War. 
The Dygerts were a good family and well 
to do, both in Bergen Op Zoom, in Hol- 
land, where they came from, and in the 
colony, where they stood as high as any- 
body ; but, having no Van to their name, 
Gertrude Dygert was, as a girl, inclined 
to regard Teunis as holding a somewhat 
higher social position than her own, the 
more, perhaps, as the Van Alstynes lived 
in the first brick house built west of 
Beverwyck—which is now a part of Alba- 
ny—and, further, because his mother was 
born a Schuyler, a cousin of Alida Schuy- 
ler, who married the Patroon Killian 
Van Rensselaer, This feeling of modest 
pride on the part of the high-spirited girl 
kept the young folks asunder long after 
their hearts were given to each other; 
and when Teunis went out on that trad- 
ing venture among the Indians, which 

every young man of enterprise was ex- 
pected to make in those days, she parted 
from him without permitting him to 
speak or to hear a word of love to cheer 
him on his way. 

Teunis voyaged up the Hudson into the 
Iroquois country, accompanied by a 
yonng friend and a veteran hunter, taking 
with him as a servant a slave boy named 
Anthony, or Tone, as he was commonly 
called. There were no mails between the 
Dutch settlement and the Northern wil- 
derness, and railroads and telegraphs 
were yet to be invented ; so it happened 
that nothing was heard from the party 
after their departure until the time came 
when their return might reasonably be 
looked for, About that time rumors of 
trouble on the frontier began to be heard 
in the colony and drifted down through 
Guilderland, After waiting many days 
in helpless anxiety, the litthe community 
in the Helderbergs was thrown into dire 
consternation by the return of Tone, with 
the news that the camp of the adventurers 
had been attacked by the Iroquois as the 
boys were making ready to start for 
home, and he had been the only one to 
escape the savage fury of the fight. 

Teunis and = his companiens were 
mourned as lost by their friends, except 
that Gertrude Dygert refused to abandon 
hope of theirreturn, She cross-questioned 
the Negro with intense eagerness of inter- 
est, and, after traversing his story, she 
declared that he was not telling the truth, 
proclaiming her faith that Teunis and the 
old hunter with him were not the men to 
be caught like woodchucks in a trap, and 
that they would yet be heard from, The 
weeks went by, however, bringing no sign 
from the lost ones, and even Gertrude’s 
hope began to fade into despair, when 
one evening, as she was crossing the road 
to the spring-house with a pail of milk in 
each hand, she saw the ghost of her lover 
limping toward her, Ragged, haggard 
and forlorn as he was, she recognized him 
in an instant and, dropping both her 
milkpails, ran and threw her arms about 
his neck, 

After being surprised into such an un- 
mistakable demonstration of affection, 
Gertrude could no longer maintain her 
attitude of maidenly reserve, and, accord- 
ingly, as required by the custom of the 
community, the engagement of the young 
people was formally announced at a 
banquet given for the purpose by Mev- 
rouw Van Alstyne. As long engage- 
ments were not countenanced among the 
primitive Hollandish settlers, the marriage 
took place as soon as Teunis recovered 
from the effects of his battle with the 
Iroquois. So far from being killed, as 
reported by the slave boy, he and his com- 
panions had driven off the redskins and 
had saved all their peluries. They had 
been hard pressed, however, in the attack 
from which Tone fled in mortal terror on 

the first alarm, and all three of them 





were badly wounded. The Indians had 
treacherously surprised their camp just as 
they were getting ready to leave it, but 
had not caught them napping. The old 
trapper was too wary to be ‘“scalped 
snoring,” as he quaintly put it, and he 
and the two young men gave the Iroquois 
such a hot reception from the cover of 
their slender defenses that after half a 
dozen of the braves bad fallen the party 
made off, leaving their dead and wounded 
behind them, ‘Teunis and his compan- 
ions, each one severely hurt, were unable 
to Jeave their camp for several weeks, 
but finally succeeded in making their 
way back to the settlement, 

Tne wedding took place at Christmas- 
time, and Gertrude went to live with her 
young husband in the Van Alstyne man- 
sion. They remained there during the 
winter, but in the spring set out to build 
a house of their own, Gertrude and the 
Mevrouw had no quarrel, but each wanted 
to be mistress of her own household; and 
accordingly a corner of the estate was set 
off to Teunis, and a small wooden house 
was erected on an eligible site near the 
main road to Palatine Bridge. The house 
had but two rooms, besides a small addi- 
tion for the kitchen; but it was a snug 
and comfortable place, with a_ broad 
Dutch stoop at the front door where Myn- 
heer could smoke his pipe after dinner. 
Here the young folk passed the first ten 
years of their married life, and here in 
due time a son and a daughter were born 
to them, The littke house was not en- 
larged, as it was supposed that in course 
of nature they would presently be called 
to take possession of the brick mansion. 
The Mevrouw, however, held out bravely, 
and had no idea of giving up her place to 
her successors as long as she could keep 
the direction of aifairs in her own hands. 

The Van Alstynes lived happily, in peace 
and prosperity until the summer their boy 
Kdward or * Ate-oo-ard,” as they called 
him, was nine years of age. During the 
spring of that year rumors began to be 
heard in the Mohawk Valley of renewed 
troubles with the Indians on the border ; 
but as the summer wore on and no enemy 
appeared, the fears of an invasion were 
forgotten, the Iroquois having been quiet 
so long that it was hardly believed they 
would again venture so far within the lim- 
its of the white settlements, Late in the 
fall, however, fugitives from the north 
came flying intoSaratoga bringing terrible 
tales of burning houses, massacred women 
and children and all the horrors of Indian 
warfare, Still it was not thought the in- 
vasion could penetrate as far as the Valley, 
but preparations were made for defense, 
and the younger men were organized un- 
der experienced leaders to take the field 
against the foe. Teunis Van Alstyne was 
made captain of the Guilderland Company 
and was very active in drilling and in- 
structing his recruits. His duties took 
him from home much of the time, and he 
was absent on the fatal sixteenth of No- 
vember, 1745, when the Indians, flanking 
the forces set against them, made their de- 
structive descent upon Saratoga. Word 
came to the Helderbergs the next day of 
the attack on the setulements, and from 
the northern hilltops the smoke from the 
burning houses could be plainly seen. 
Gertrude was alone with her boy and her 

little daugkter, Gertrude the younger, 
then about six yearsold. Her first thought 
was to seek safety at the brick house, but 
she finally determined to remain at home, 
as the mansion being conspicuous and 
well known would b>? sure to attract the 


attention of passing savages, while 
the little cottage might possibly es- 
cape notice. She male up her mind, 


however, to defend her house and her 
little ones to the last incase they were at- 
tacked, and she set about the undertaking 
as calmly and quietly as she would about 
her every-day duties. She had no arms 
but an old bell-mouthed Spanish match- 
lock, as big as a small calverin, brought 
from Holland by her great-grandfather, 
This she took down from the hooks over 
the fireplace and loaded it with all the 
powder left in the old powderhorn, and a 
handful of bullets, old nails, small stones 
and such broken bits of iron as she could 
find about the place. Chopping off the 











she trained the muzzle of the old firelock 
through the window, pointing it to the 
middle of the upper step of the stoop, and 
then closed the plank shutter upon it, 
The stock of this formidable gun she 
propped up on the kitchen table, bracing 
it with flatirons on either side. Having 
barricaded the back of the house, she get 
Gertrude in the middle of the bed, with 
the sugarbowl and whatever toys and 
attractions she could muster to keep her 
quiet, and bade her remain there until 
further orders. Then, setting a lighted 
candle on the table beside the gun, she 
placed Edward on a chair immediately 
behind it, with the strictest and most sol- 
emn injunctions to obey her word to the 
last letter, and not to move otherwise un- 
til she returned. The command was that 
when he heard her call his name, he must 
instantly take the candle and light the 
powder in the pan of the firelock. He 
might hear her call: ‘* Papa,” “ Teunis”’ 
or ** Uncle Wynant,” and he could then 
take the candle in his hand; but he must 
not touch it to the powder until she 
called his own name, when he must 
quickly and surely put the fire to the pan, 
Then, setting the ax just inside the front 
door, she ventured forth to reconnoiter 
and to act as sentry to her fortress. On 
the side hill next the house was the 
kitchen garden, and here she took her 
station to keep watch for the enemy. To 
disarm possible suspicion and to account 
for her presence iu the garden she em- 
ployed her hands in stripping the bean- 
poles, while her eyes were alert searching 
the vicinity in all directions ; and to keep 
up the heart of her garrison, she sang ina 
clear, strong voice the old nursery rhyme: 
“Trip atropa tronches, 

Der barrackes in die bohnches.” 

She had not been long on guard when 
her anxious sight detected the movement 
of dusky figures coming through the 
woods beyond the road, already near at 
hand, She turned and walked slowly and 
steadily toward the house, still singing 
and still keeping a keen eye on the sav- 
ages. As they saw her approach the door 
they broke into the open and, with a terri- 
fying yell, sprang across the road to inter- 
cept her. Then she ran for her life, but 
yettimed her steps to bear out the plan 
she had in view. As she reached the 
stoop she called, ‘‘'Teunis!’ and then, 

‘“*Wynant!” With her hand on the latch 

she half turned and saw two of the In- 
dians already onthe step. One of them 
threw his tomahawk which struck her on 

the right shoulder as she opened the door 
and cried, ‘* Ate-oo-ard !” atthe top of her 
lungs. Instantly there was a crash like 
thunder, and the two Indians dropped on 
the stoop half torn to pieces, One other 
at least must have been struck by flying 
picces of iron or scattering stones as a 
bloody trail was afterward found leading 
back to the woods, 

These Indians were on the run before 
the Guilderland men who had gone up to 
help the Germans defend the Palatine 
Bridge. Late in the day, when Captain 
Teunis reached the neighborhood, he saw 
smoke arising from the direction of his 
own house. Rushing home, he tound the 
house on fire, and two dead Indians in the 
doorway. Dropping his gun and dashing 
through the flames he entered the house 
and saw, as he supposed, his little family 
lying murdered on the floor. Edward 
had fallen in a heap in one corner, and in 
front of the fireplace was the form of the 
brave mother, prostrate, face downward, 
with littke Gertrude stretched across her 
body. Picking up the child he saw that 
she was unhurt, but was sobbing because 
she could not pull the ax from * Mamma’s” 
shoulder, The fire was creeping into the 
room, but he stopped to remove the 
hatchet and hastily bind up the wound. 
Then carrying one Gertrude in his arms 
and leading the other by the hand he took 
them both out through the kitchen into 
the open air. Flying back, he caught up 
his boy and bore him also to the same 
place of safety, finding to his great joy ip 
reaching it that his wife was retarning to 
consciousness. Her first thought was for 
her son, and her first word was to ask if 
he were hurt. ‘I forgot about the other 
end of the gun,” she said ; ‘it must have 





lower corner of the front window shutter, 


knocked him over, for I saw him fall. So, 
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indeed, it proved. The recoil of the 
plunderbuss had struck Edward in the 
chest and thrown him senseless across the 
room. A sprinkle of water in his face 
brought back his breath and his wits, and 
he was soon able to help his father in 
saving such things as could be taken from 
the house—the old matchlock and Ger- 
trude’s spinning wheel among them, 
these relics being preserved in the family 
to this day. Besides kicking Edward 
heels-over-head, it is probable the gun 
had set the house on fire, the burning wad 
falling on the stoop. 

Teunis took his little family over to the 
prick house that evening, finding the place 
deserted and the barns destroyed. Most 
of the slaves had been killed or driven off; 
but his mother and her two maids were 
secreted in the sub-cellar of the dairy, 
where he found them the next morning, 
nearly dead with terror and suffocating 
confinement. ‘The brave wife’s wound 
proved painful but not dangerous, and in 
afew wecks she was able to be about and 
take charge of the household, which the 
Mevrouw, much broken by the terrible 
experience she had been through, was 
glad to surrender to her. She did not re- 
cover the use of her arm fully, however, 
and from that time forth was never able 
to turn a spindle again. With all the 
winter's spinning to be done for both 
families, little Gertrude, not yet seven 
years old, was perforce taught to whirl 
the wheel. From this early beginning, 
throughout her life, until after she be- 
came a mother and a grandmother, spin- 
ning was her constant occupation, And 
this is how it happened that Moonie 
Hogle was the best spinster in the Helder- 
bergs. 





PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
— iin at ee 
PEBBLES. 
Iv is better to give than to receive. 


But it is pretty good to be a receiver.— 
Chicago Post, 


..“ Why does Snagsby keep his hair cut 
s0 outs » * Because he’s getting bald and 
he won’t have it long.”’— Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, 

These fellows who go around witha 
cart offering to buy up old iron ought to 
know something about buy metallism.— 
Tevas Siftings. F 


. Visitor: “That painting is by an old 
master, | see”? Mrs, MceShoddie (apologet- 


ically): “ Y-e-s; but the frame is new.”— 


New York Weekly. 


.- The Rivals.—The Blonde: “1 wonder 
if Ishall ever live to be a hundred 2” The 
Brunette: “Not if you remain twenty-two 
much longer.’’—Puck, 


smear A lady reader wants to know if we be- 
lieve iu cures by ‘ laying on of hands,” We 
do, madame—we do, most fervently. Buta 
slipper or pine shingle is better.—Galveston 
News, 


“What do nautical people mean by 
‘tacking’? said one girl to another. 
“Don’t you know that 2’ ‘ Not exactly.” 
“Why, tacking—er—tacking is sailing on 
the bias.”’-—Life. 


“Any interesting 
here ?’ asked the tourist. ‘ No,” returned 
the native, slowly ; ‘‘ain’t never seen uone, 
tho you may find’em ’way back in the thick 
woods.”—Harpers Bazar, 


legends about 


.-A Confederate guard in South Caro- 
lina during the War was questioned as to 
his knowledge of his duties: ‘* You know 
your duty here, do you, sentinel?” ** Yes, 
sir.” “Well, now, suppose they should 
Open on you with sells and musketry, what 
would you doy? ‘Form a line, sir.” 
“What! One man form a line?’ ‘ Yes, 
sir; form a beeline for camp, sir !’—Texas 
Siftings. 


--+»You can learn more about a man in 
twenty-four hours after it is too late than 
you could in a year before. Howa woman 
does like to pretend to defy a man of whom 
she is really afraid. It is very easy to make 
Up One’s mind, but the difficulty comes in 
keeping it there. If we all acted natu- 
rally we would have but few companions. 
Judging a man by his face is no more satis- 
factory than it would be to accept a banana 
for its skin.— Milwaukee Journal. 


“There isa young country boy stay- 
ing ¢ at our boarding house,” writes a corre- 
Spondent, “who is a perfect little gentle- 
man in his way. The other day he brought 
his sister in todinner and gave her a gen- 





eral introduction somewhat as follows: 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, this is my sister.’ 
Then he electrified the gathering by con- 
tinuing: ‘ My sister, these are ladies and 
gentlemen.’ Whereat the ladies and gen- 
tlemen present were highly delighted.’’— 
Tit-Bits. 


..A singular story is told by the Abbe- 
ville, Louisiana, correspondent of the New 
Orleans Picayune. The writer says: ‘““Two 
young men, after a talk on the road, gallop- 
ed their horses off in opposite directions. 
Each thought of something he wanted to 
say to the other and turned back. They 
both ran their horses and encountered each 
other at full speed. The horses passed un- 
hurt, but the riders’ legs struck as they 
passed and both were thrown in a manner 
to the earth and hurt alike. Each bad his 
thigh broken, neither more dangerously 
than the other.”’ 


.-Tom Mulcahy’s wife lay dying, and 
Tom was making note of herdirections on 
this wise: ‘‘ Tom, there’s Mrs. Smith, up 
at the crossing. She owes me $1.80 for but- 
ter. Seeyegetit.” ‘ Sinsible to the last 
ye are, my dear,’ said Tom; ‘ [ll get it.” 
“ And there’s Mrs. Jones at the creek ; she 
owes me $1.50 for chickens.” ‘‘ Ah !” said 
Tom, “look at that for a moind; she for- 


gets nothing.” ‘‘ And Mrs. Brown owes 
me $2.30 for milk.”? ‘' D’ye bear that ? Sin- 
sible to the last. Goon, my dear.” ‘t And 


—and’’— ‘ Yes?” 
the toll gate, I 


“And Mrs. Roberts, at 
owe her—” ‘Ah! poor 
dear, exclaimed ‘Com—poor dear! How 
her moind begins to wander! Sure, 
we've allowed her to talk too much entire- 
ly; so we have !?—Morning Star, 


.. lt was the fate of a practical and pa- 
triotic Scotchman of Rochestor to assist at 
a meeting of acertain improvement socie 
ty, the while a Shakespearean scholar di- 
lated upon the virtues of his favorite writer. 
At the close of the meeting the stranger 
approached the lecturer, and the following 
dialog ensued: “ Ye think a fine lot o’ 
Shakespeare, doctor ?”’ ‘‘ I do, sir,’”? was the 
emphatic reply. ‘*‘An’ ye think he was 
mair clever than Robby Burns?” ‘‘ Why, 
there’s no comparison between them” 
** May be no; but ye tell us the nicht it was 
Shakespeare who wrote ihe neasy lies the 
head that wears the crown,’ Now, Robby 
would never hae written sic nonsense as 
that.” ‘‘ Nonsense, sir?’ thundered the 
indignant doctor. ‘Ay, just nonsense. 
Robby would hae kent fine that a king, or 
a queen either, disna gang to bed wi’ the 
croon on their head. They hang it ower the 
back 0’ a chair.”—Evchange. 

i 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Commuiucatione for this department should be ad- 
dreseed “ Puzzle,” THE INDEPENDENT, Vew York. 





DOUBLE RHOMBOID, 


‘+ ££ & @ 6 0» @ 


Oo 6o 80 © 


The word across the top reads backward 
and forward the same. 

First Rhomboid, 

From right to left—down: 1, A conso- 
hant; 2, a printer’s term—singular ; 3, to 
devour; 4, a request ; 5, a part of the head ; 
6, myself; 7, a vowel. 

Across: 1, To see without discovery ; 2, 
masculine ; 3, horses harnessed together ; 4, 
any open surface. 

Second Rhomboid. 

From left to right—down: 1, A> conso- 
nant; 2, abbreviation for each ; 3, printer’s 
term—plural; 4, toturn out; 5, a foreign 
watering-place ; 6, a prefix to many words ; 
7, a consonant. 

1, To see without discovery ; 2, a 

man’s name; 3, a person in theatricals; 

4, bluster. 
PECULIAR 


alcross: 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Qo * oO F 0 


o* oO * O 


oO ¥ oO * oO 
oO * oO * oO 
1, Not a Christian ; 2, a fearfully diseased 
man; 3, the end; 4, one of the noblest 
traits ; 5, a repetition in music. 
The double acrostic is of letters, 
words. 


not 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The word is complex, of nine letters. 
My 1, 6, 8, a man’s nickname. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
_ Makes Delicious Lemonade, 
A teaspoonful added to aglass of hot or cold 
water, and sweetened to the taste, will be found 
refreshing and invigorating. 


My 2, 7, 8, doing good things. 

My 3, 6, 8, an ancient name. 

My 4, 5, 8, before. 

My 5, 2, 8, a female animal. 

My 6, 3, 8, a number. 

My 7, 4, 8, plead. 

My 8, 9, 8, abbreviation for a point of 
compass. 

My 9, 8, 8, behold. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 
BURIED FURNITURE. 
1, Bureau; 2, whatnot; 3, mantel; 4, 
piano; 5, clock; 6, flower stand; 7, carpet: 
8, painting; 9, sofa; 10, gas jet. 


5TH, 


CENTRAL ACROSTICS., 


Su N D ‘a y 
ACTIVE PUZZLE. 
George Washington. 
LEFT ACROSTIC AND CENTRAL ZIGZAG, 
PP ae. -¢ Fae 
a 8 «¢ Aw) t 
DreabDeda 


Selections. 
A “BEE” BALLAD. 


(PUBLISHED WH#N SPELLING-BEES WERE 
THE FASHION ) 

You say that vou can spell, 
good enough to tell, sir. 

How you spell me “ parallel,” 
thesis” and ‘‘ semaphore,” 

And perhaps you will try ‘ ecstatic ” 
“syncatigorematic,” 

“Homiletic” and “ hepatic, 
dozen more. 


sir, then be 
sir, ‘‘syn- 
and 


” with an extra 


Can you spell “chrvselephantine,” “ peri- 
phrastic,” and ** Levantine,” 
Or the simple ‘“‘adamantine,’’ and the 


‘* polysyndeton ’’? 
Can you tackle ** anchylosis,”’ 


can you spell 
“ anadiplosis,”’ 


“Knthymeme,” ‘“hypotiposis’”? If -you 
can, you’re getting on. 

Such little words as “ grieving,” ‘ galli- 
maufry,” and “ deceiving,” 


Oh, there’s really no believing what mis- 
takes you sometimes see ! 

“Pycnostyle,” “ paroxysmal,” ‘‘caryatides” 
and *‘charismal,” 

Words like these, its really dismal when 
they’re misspelt at a ‘ Bee.” 

So you’d better learn *‘enclitic’ 
conquer “‘analytic’’? 

With ‘‘torentic” and ‘ mephitiec 
“ penthemeral”’ pavse ; 

And there’s “ prestidigitation,” ‘‘ homocer- 
cal,”’ * cachinnation,”’ 

Oh, it’s quite an education to learn ortho- 
graphic laws ! 


’—can you 


, and a 


Some long words anatomic, have a sound 
that’s rather comic, 

And for verses palindromic would be sim- 
ply most absurd. 

‘There’s the shorter ‘ 
to-pharynveus,”’ 

“Sterno cleido-mastoideus ”’ 
choose a simpler word ? 

“ Hydrostatic,” ‘‘ iridescent,” ‘‘ aromatic,” 
** adolescent,’ 

“Enigmatic,” “evanescent ’’? — these 
easy words, you see ! 

“ Manducation,” ‘‘ macaronic ”’ 
tion,” “ geoponic,” 

“Annuation,” ‘ antiphonie,’ 


peroneus,” and * pala- 


—could you 
are 
“ Dercola- 


>— there’s a 


merry Spel Hing ‘* Bee !” 
. M. W. in The Spectator. 


POND 5 EXTRACT 





VEGETABLE 


IN DESTROYER 


THE WUNUtn UF HEALING) 
FOR PILES, BURNS, SUNBURNS. 
DIARRHGA, STINGS, SORE THROAT. 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 


HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT C., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 

See our name on every wrapper and label, 





IT still remains true that the greatest 
feature of the Exhibition is the architec- 
ture and the landscap egardening—in- 
cluding in these all their sculptured and 
painted decorations and adjuncts. In these 
the deepest pleasure and the deepest in- 
struction are to be found, as well as the 
largest and longest benefit to the coun- 
try. 

If the visitor can only be asingle day at 
the Fair, or a single night, it is werth any 
sacrifice to enjoy this alone. And if it 
were to be a question between the day- 
time or the illumination at night, we 
would advise the latter; for surely no 
eyes now open on this world are likely 
ever again to behold any sight so nobly 
beautiful.—The Century 


ORIENTAL RUCS. 








(Look for this window.) 

Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in the 
United States, 

VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL, 
935 Broadway. cor. 22d Street, New York, 
When you write please mention this paper. 


WE DID NOT INTEND 
that your children 
should use our 





STERLING SILVER INLAID 

SPOONS AND FORKS 
as playthings. They are intended for the table, 
and will give you 25 years’ service. Made 
only by 
me Holmes & Edwards Sliver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


OVININ 


Cannot 





cure in the last 


stages of consumption, but 
it can in the 


arly and 


middle stages, 45 





ELECTRIC pel 


I. FRINK. 





- BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver 
and Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty 
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THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 


The Rost. 8. GouLP Co.and W, T MERSEREAU Co. 
261 & 263 Canal “t., New York. 
20 Feet East of Broadway. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 








for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists 








POWERFUL, DURABLE 
ECONOMIC4L 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


| THATCHER FURNACE witntai, 
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’ 
BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 
tt only with thesignature of ”’ 
GENUINE Justus von Liebig in blue” 


ink across the label, thus :”’ 








It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
refers to the well-known 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 
For delicious refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 











FORM vs. SUBSTANCE. 


The form of a furnace may be secured 
without the ability to heat. The ‘‘ Perfect’’ 
furnace, which we manufacture, is the result 
of science, experience and mechanical 


knowledge combined. Catalogue free. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 
04 Union Street, BOSTON. 
84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 


Piso’s Kemedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRE 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. 
0c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 











Sarm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thia department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 


DAIRY TESTS AT THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


BY EK, H. FARRINGTON, 


A CiicaAGo daily recently stated that the 
directors are now convinced that in many 
features of this Fair, results have been sac- 
rificed *‘ to an inordinate desire for bigness.”’ 
After wandering about the Fair for a few 
days some humble citizens begin to be 
amused by so frequently running against 
exhibits which are labeled “ The biggest in 
the world,”’ 

It becomes a much more serious matter, 
however, anda rather interesting topic of 
conversation, when a person realizes or 
finds by analysis that the work at the Fair, 
with which he is connected, is by far the 
greatest thing of its kind that was ever un- 
dertaken., 

This can be truly claimed and clearly 
demonstrated of the Dairy Tests, which have 
now been carried on for five months. 

It has been stated that the running ex- 
penses of this test to the Exposition was 
$3,000 a month, and, iu return for this out 
lay, $1 200 for the product 


sold. 


was received 


About fifty men and seventy-five cows are 
doing their best to demonstrate which cow 
and breed of cows will make the greatest 
net profit in several different tests. Oaly a 
very meager account of the operations and 
results can be given in this short article. 

The work of organizing this test of breeds 
of dairy cows began nearly two years ago. 
First there was a discussion of the rules 
which should govern the test. This discus- 
sion and formulating of the rules was open 
to the representatives of any and all dairy 
breeds on equal terms. There were radically 
different opinions expressed, but the neces 
sary regulations were finally adopted. 

When the Fair opened, May Ist, 1893, 
there were Jersey, Guernsey and Short Horn 
cows on the grounds, ready for the World’s 
Columbian Exposition Dairy Test. The 
cows had been carefully selected by the 
cattle clubs from different parts of the 
United States and Canada, A stable was 
provided forthe cows of each breed. Some 
of the cows had been in these barns since 
January to get accustomed to their sur- 
roundings before the test began. 

The cows of each breed are in charge of a 
superintendant selected by the cattle club 
which provided the cows. The manage~ 
ment of each herd, as well as the kind and 
amount of feed given the cows, is controlled 
by these superintendents; but the daily 
weighings of each cow’s feed and milk are 
made by other men, whose entire time is 
given to this part of the work. These men 
are called ‘‘ checkers.’’ There is one in each 
barn, The superintendent indicates every 
day the kind and weight of feed he wishes 
given toeach cow. The‘ checker” bas it 
weighed out and sealed up in a feed box un- 
til given to the cow. Besides these two 





men and those who milk and care for the 
cows, a Columbian Guard is stationed in 
each barn day and night. All suggested 
precautions are taken to insure an accurate 
record of each cow’s feed and milk. 

At the milking time the cows are milked 
in the presence of a “‘checker,”’ who weighes 
and records the milk of each cow, and also 
takes a sample for analysis. This sample 
is put intoa bottle having a number corre- 
sponding to the number of the cow ; when 
samples are taken of the milk given in one 
day, they are placed in a box and then 
sealed and taken to the Laboratory. 


ANALYSIS OF THE MILK. 


The chemist receives daily three sealed 
boxes containing samples of milk in num- 
bered bottles. Each sample of milk is test- 
ed for butter-fat by the Babcock Milk Test, 
and the lactometer reading of the milk is 
also observed. The latter determination 
gives the specific gravity of the milk, and 
by use of a formula the total solid or dry 
matter in each sample is calculated from 
the per cent. of butter-fat and = specific 
gravity found. 

Kacb sample of milk is tested by two 
men independently, and if they disagree 
in results, a third test is made. From May 
Ist to September Ist there have been made 
daily over three hundred tests of milk. 
During this time at least, four new points 
have been developed in the manipulation of 
the Babcock Milk Test. This process has 
generally been considered a very simple 
Beginners have found, however, that 
it requires somewhat more attention than 
is necessary to turn the crank of a churn. 
It has been supposed to be easier to test 
a mixture of the milk of several cows than 
that of one cow, and that possibly there 
might be found acow’s milk which could 
not be successfully tested. Many who have 
used the process have had more or less 
trouble from foreign substances, either 
white or black, separating with the fat. 
This makes a reading of the per cent, of 
fat more or less indistinct. The common 
remedy suggested for this difliculty has 
been a change of the sulphuric acid used in 
making the test for one of different 
strength. If there was ‘‘ black stuff” in 
the fat get a weaker acid, or if white curd 
separated in the fat column, change to a 
stronger acid. This explanation is un- 
doubtedly correct in many cases, but not 
always. It was found by the writer that 
nearly, if not all, the acid sold for this pur- 
pose in Chicago was made at one factory, 
and by conversation with the mannfactur 
er, he was told that the still making this 
acid was running day and night, turning 
out the same quality of acid without 
change. 

During this World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion Dairy Test, samples of a great variety 
of milks have been tested. There have been 
great variations in the composition of these 
milks, and in the characteristics and health 
of the cows. 

We have been able to test success fully, by 
the Babcock method, any milk yet received, 
and by proper manipulation to get a very 
clear separation of the fat. Our work has 
demonstrated that a bad separation of 
the fat is not always caused by the strength 
of the sulphuric acid, and also that by 
slight changes in the manipulation, at least 
three kinds of tests can be made of one sam- 
ple of milk with the same acid. First, a 
test giving a very clear separation of fat; 
second, a separation of fat which contains 
more or less of a black flocculent substance, 
especially at the bottom of the fat column, 
and third a test very much like the second, 
except that a white instead of a black sub 
stance interferes with aclear measurement 
of the fat. 

The black substance that appears is prob- 
ably charred fat, and indicates too strong 
an action of the acid on the milk. The 
white adulteration of the fat shows either 
too weak a reaction, or an incomplete sepa- 
ration by the centrifuge. Each of these two 
defects can of course be produced by acid 
either very much too strong or too weak, 
They can also be brought out by different 
manipulations when acid having the cor- 
rect strength is used. A very important 
point in the test is the mixing of the milk 
and acid. If the acid is poured into the 
milk in the test bottle, so that it) passes 
through the milk instead of following down 
the inside walls of the test’ bottle, a portion 
of the milk is thus acted on by the strong 
acid before it becomes diluted with the wa 
ter inthe milk. This makes a more intense 
action of the acid on a small part of the 
milk, and the fat it contains is somewhat 
decomposed and blackened. This black 
substance is then separated with the fat by 
the usual method of finishing the test, and 
makes the measurement of the fat uncer- 
tain. 


one. 





Another cause of the ‘‘ black stuff ”’ in the 
fat is too warm milk. Sulphuric acid sp. 
gr. 1.82 may work all right for testing milk 
when both acid and milk are at a tempera- 
ture of 60° Fahr.; but if the weather changes 
or the testing is made in a warm room, 
when the temperature is up to 80 or 90° 
Fahbr., a great deal of black stuff will be 
found in the fat. The action of the acid on 
the milk will be more or less intense, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the liquids. 
Persons who have tested milk at creameries 
or other places throughout the year may 
have noticed that in winter the fat is often 
light colored or whitish, while in summer 
it isa deep yellow. This is caused by the 
difference in temperature of the milk and 
acid as well as the strength of the acid. 
Cooling the milk in the test bottles before 
adding acid will often prevent the formation 
of the black substance which appears in the 
columns of fat. 

The white curdy substance that some- 
times separates with the fat can be destroy- 
ed either by adding the hot water necessary 
to bring the fat up into the neck of the test 
bottle, in two portions and whirling the 
test bottles in the centrifuge after each ad- 
dition of the water, or by warming the 
milk in the test bottles so that it will be 
about 80° Fahr. when the acid isadded. Any 
one who has trouble from either the black 
or white substance separating with the fat, 
can remedy the difficulty by some changes 
in the manipulation provided the acid is 
anywhere between | 82 and 1.88 sp. gr. 

Too low results will be obtained if the 
centrifuge does not have sufficient speed. 
The machines must be watched, as con 
stant use wears some of them so that the 
speed designed by the manufacturer is not 
obtained. 


HANDLING OF THE MILK. 


Kach cow’s milk is weighed daily. The 
mixed milk from the cows of each breed is 
sealed up in large cans and sent to the Dairy 
Building where the milk is skimmed by a 
separator, the skim milk and cream weigh- 
ed, and this cream is churned the next day, 
After churning, the butter and buttermilk 
are weighed and the butter scored by an 
expert, The dairy is supplied with three 
complete sets of apparatus, such as separa- 
tors, churns, ete.,so that the milk of each 
breed is kept by itself; but they all go 
through the same treatment in the diary. 

Chemical analyses are made of samples of 
each lot of skim milk, buttermilk and but- 
ter. 

The butter-fat found by the analyses of 
the whole milk is thus traced from the cow 
to the consumer, and any too large loss by 
the skimming or churning processes is 
detected, 

A brief outline of the tests that are car- 
ried on is contained in the following state- 
ment: 

* Each cow is charged with the amount of 
feed she consumes, and credited daily with her 
proportion of the amount of cheese or butter 
and by-products (whey, skim milk and butter- 
milk) produced by the breed to which she be- 
longs, the details of the test being in’ charge of 
aspecial committee appointed for this purpose. 
The awards will be given in each test to the cow, 


cows and breed showing the greatest net 
prolit. 
“May ith 25th inclusive, Cheese Test. All 


products credited. 

“May 3ist-Aug. 28th, inclusive, Butter Test. 
All products credited. 

* Aug. 29th-Sept. 27th, inclusive, Butter Test. 
Only butter credited, 

“Sept. 28th -Oct. 27th, inclusive, Butter Test of 
Young Herds. All products credited.” 

The results obtained by the seventy-five 
cows and fifty men connected with this 
work are not vet ready for publication, be- 
cause of the enormous amount. of figuring 
necessary to be made from the records. All 
the details have been so scientifically and 
practically attended to that when the re- 
sults are published they can be depended on 
as showing exactly what the cows con- 
sumed and produced. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
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NOTES FOR OCTOBER. 


BY GEO, E, WALSH. 


Apples.—With the harvesting of the fall 
and winter apples the fact again confronts 
us that only the best fruits pay. But more 
than that, only the best varieties pay. It 
is not suflicient to prune, bud, fertilize and 
sort out only the best apples grown on trees 
of an inferior variety. The public taste has 
become so educated that only certain favo- 
rite varieties of apples are really salable at 
a profit. Red varieties of fall apples always 
command the most in the market, and 
blush kinds next, with green ones far be- 
hind both, Nearly all fancy apples must. 


be wholly or partly red, and it does not pay 
to attempt to market fruits in opposition 





——. 
to the public taste. That is something 
farmers must respect and cater to. Not, 
such a great while ago the chief distinction 
between apples as to varieties was that of 
natural, or from the seed, and that which 
was grafted. But it is very different to- 
day. We must select the best varieties in 
the market, and graft them upon the old 
stocks, if we are to make apple raising pay, 
This fact will be made emphatic this month 
by studying the returns for fruits and the 
market reports. 

Winter Fodder.—One of the best winter 
grasses for the dairy cattle is millet hay, 
and when this is properly cut and cured it 
forms a very nutritious fodder for the 
animals during the cold season. To get a 
good crop of millet bay much less labor and 
expense are required than for clover or tim 
othy. Two large crops of this grass can be 
cut in one season, and the last one is gen- 
erally so large in the fall that it will last 
the cattie pretty well through the winter, 
The dairyman needs a good, nutritious, 
but not expensive grass, and probably mil- 
let hay answers his needs better than any 
other. It is better not to cut the second 
crop too close, or the cold weather of late 
fall might injure the roots so that the see- 
ond year’s growth will be inferior. 

Culling out Animats.—It is true that all 
unprofitable animals should be culled out, 
at this season of the year and sent to the 
butcher’s ; but it does not pay to sell them 
just as they are. No matter how poor the 
cattle may be, they will improve with feed 
ing. The flocks should be weeded out, and 
those intended for the butcher should be fed 
fattening rations for a few weeks. A little 
forcing in this way will make very light 
cattle take on considerable flesh, and by the 
time they are ready for selling they will 
bring ten per cent. more than if sold when 
first separated from the others. 

Floral Hints.—To have good sweet peas 
next summer the trenches must be pre- 
pared this month. Dig a trench nearlya 
foot deep and wide and fill one-third full of 
fine manure. Then add as much soil as 
manure and mix them together thoroughly. 
Pound down smoothly and fill the trench 
up with the rest of the soil. Cover this 
with a layerof manure and let it remain 
there until the first of March ; then remove 
and plant the seeds of sweet peas in the 
well-pulverized — soil. Cover up with 
the manure again, and lay planks over the 
top until the last snow and heavy frost of 
the season have left. Fuchsias and pyre-. 
thrums should be taken up this month and 
banished to the cellar. Bulbs for early 
spring blooming should be selected and 
planted not later than October. All win- 
ter house flowers should be taken in by this 
time. They may be placed out in the open 
air during thedaytime, but the nights are 
too cold for them. 

Protection from Frosts.—Heavy 
are apt to come down upon us any night 
now, and asevery farmer wishes to prolong 
the growing season as much as_ possible 
some protection from heavy frosts is quite 
Many of the late fall crops do 
better if kept) out in the fields through 
October and even in November, but an un- 
timely heavy frost might injure them 
severely. Field crops can be protected from 
heavy frosts by a smudge of smoke. Place 
damp weeds, straw or hay through the 
fields, and on the approach of a cold wave 
set them on fire at night. The clouds of 
smoke hanging over the fields will protect 
them, A frost can be prevented from doing 
much harm by sprinkling the garden thor- 
oughly with water, and also by loosening 
the surface soil late in the afternoon. The 
cold, clear nights should be watched, and 
if heavy frosts are likely to come have the 
protection ready before midnight. The 
coldest time is from two to four in the 
morning. ‘The Government weather signals 
of frost are timely warnings to watch. 

The Root Crops.—Most root crops must 
be harvested this month in all latitudes 
north of Washington, but south of that 
the weather will probably be mild enough 
to let them remain out a great while longer. 
Beets cannot stand the heavy frosts, nor 
can the onions and carrots. <A slight frost 
will not injure them, but they will be 
ruined if left out through October unless @ 
very mild month prevails. Squashes and 
pumpkins are also crops that must be at- 
tended to at once. Frozen squashes are 
poor articles to sell, and they are fit only for 
cattle feed. If frozen too much they are of 
little value even for this purpose. Cauli- 
flower cannot stand heavy frosts; and if 
they are not yet ready for harvesting they 
must be protected at night. For a sligh! 
frost they can be protected by tying the 
large leaves together around the heart of 
the plants; but when heavy frost comes 
they need something thrown over them. 

The Winter Celery.—The winter celery 
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must be banked for blanching some time 
during October. It has been a rather wet, 
damp fall, and a great deal of celery is re- 

rted in bad condition. The rust and 
celery leaf-blight and spots always develop 
in such weather. All celery that shows any 
signs of these diseases should be sprayed 
freely with the ammoniacal carbonate of 
copper mixture to check the progress of the 
diseases. This is reported asa very satis- 
factory remedy, and it is a cheap one to 
use, There is nothing so injurious to the 
celery crop as the rust, which reduces the 
crop often by more than one-half. 

New YorK CITY. 
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BEES DO NOT MAKE HONEY. 


BY JULIA ALLYN, 


Ix THE INDEPENDENT, for August 31st, 
in the column devoted to ‘“ Science,” are 
these statements : 

“The nectar of flowers is not honey. It has to 
undergo the honey-making process in the body 
of the bee, just as it takes sugar when fed in 
short flower times and turns into that honey.” 





This shows, first, how unwise it is for any 
one, as skilled as he or she may be in any 
science, to go outside it and make positive 
statements. 

The bee keepers who read THE INDEPEN D- 
ENT must have been surprised, perhaps 
shocked, when they read the paragraph 
quoted, and it is easy to imagine them say- 
ing: ‘After all our talk and discussion in 
convention and out, after our lecturers and 
writers have declaimed, argued, protested, 
THE INDEPENDENT, in its ‘‘ Scientific” de- 
partment, sys that bees make honey—make 
honey out of sugar.’”’ Any one who has any 
interest in agriculture, realizes how damag 
ing the statement that bees make honey is 
tothe industry. Already the idea of feeding 
sugar to bees and selling the product as 
honey, followed by the practice, has done 
incalculable injury to bee keeping and to 
the honey market. IT have referred to this 
several times in THE INDEPENDENT, even in 
the article printed last August. 

The idea that bees make honey out of 
whatever they gather may be old as civil- 
ized bee keeping, but especial prominence 
was given to it about ten years ago. A 
woman in Maine advertised throughout the 
country to sell bees and, with every colony 
sold, agreed to inform the buyer how to ob- 
taina great deal of comb honey, several 
hundred pounds in a season. Asa result 
this woman sold her bees and her receipt for 
fast honey and money making in every 
State in the Union, probably. It was won- 
derfully successful, according to report. 
And why not? It was most attractive, 
alluring. The method was to feed the bees 
with a sirup, sugar and water, or glucose, 
ata cost of not over two or three cents a 
pound and then selling it for honey at 
twenty-five cents a pound, [said this was 
advertised by a woman; but it was reported, 
however, subsequently that men only were 
engaged in it and that the use of a woman’s 
name was merely to help the plan. 

This woman, or these men, knew that bees 
did not make honey, if they knew anything 
about bees ; but they knew, also, that this 
was acommon belief or idea among those 
not acquainted with the production of 
honey, that bees make honey, and hence it 
was easy to lead to the practice of feeding 
sugar and selling for honey. 

Of course the claim of these bee sellers 
was that the sugar and water or any saccha. 
rine matter taken into the stomach of the 
bee is changed, and in this chemical change 
honey comes from sugar and water. It is 
admitted that there is a change, but it. is 
so slight that it cannot be detected. For 
example, [ have had before me granulated 
Sugar and water, taken from comb where 
the bees stored it, and beside it I have 
placed granulated sugar and water. I was 
hot able to detect the slightest difference 
in them, and others present were unable 
to discover that one differed from the other 
In the slightest degree; but when honey 
gathered in the fields was tasted, then was 
there Something to taste, a rich aromatic 
sirup, with something more than mere 
Sweetness in it, delicious, indescribable, 
while the sugar and water was insipid, 
with no distinctive quality except that. of 
Sweetness, 

If bees made honey ont of any saccharine 
substance the whole bee plan, as designed 
by nature, were overthrown. 

As I have said already, the statement that 
bees make honey has worked to the great 
disadvantage of bee culture generally. 
Sugar fed to bees and sold as honey, in one 
case at least, where several thousand 
pounds were placed in the market, became 
apepe A buyer of some of it remark- 

* “If that is honey I see nothing desira 
ble about honey.” The fact is the majority 








of the people are not acquainted with honey, 
and if they get something that is not honey 
and believe it to be honey they will want 
no more if it be as insipid and flat as sugar 
and water. Further, honey is pronounced 
by medical authority to be one of the best 
medieines, as well as one of the richest, 
most condensed foods, and~ while honey 
granulates and becomes apparently sugar, 
yet it is declared that it is verv different 
from the ordinary sugar of commerce. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


(The paragraph referred to was not intended 
to teach that it was wise in the bee to attempt 
to make honey from sugar, but that a change 
from the sugar’s original condition occurred. 
Julia Allyn “admits there is a change.” and 
this is all that the original paragraph claimed. 

Ep. INDEPENDENT. } 


EGG FLAVOR DUE TO FEED, NOT 
BREED. 


THERE can be no doubt but that there is 
a difference in the quality of eggs, and fre- 
quently it is a very material one, says T. 
Greiner in The Country Gentleman. But 
my taste is not discriminating, not refined 
enough, to enable me to tell by the flavor 
of the egg alone whether it came from a 
Leghorn, from a Langshan or from a 
Plymouth Rock, or whether it was con- 
tained in a white or in a brown shell. 

Frequently we can tell by the flavor alone, 
however, when the hen that laid the egg 
has been feasting habitually on fish, or con 
fined some time in a filthy barnyard. I 
would as willingly eat tainted meat as eggs 
coming from hens that have made their 
living largely by scratching in a heap of 
nasty, rotten manure; for we once had 
fresh-laid eggs (manufactured largely from 
earth worms dug out of the manure pile) 
that proved their origin by the rankness of 
their smell, and had to be thrown away. 

Recently T was asked by some one wheth- 
er I thought an exclusive diet of grasshop 
pers would have an injurious effect on the 
flavor of eggs. This man evidently realized 
the bearing that feed has on the quality of 
meat and eggs. I imagine (so [ told him) 
that grasshoppers, like locusts (cicadas), 
havea mild and inoffensive flavér. Locusts, 
we know, have been and are still largely 
utilized for human food by whole tribes 
and nations, It is not even necessary to go 
to ancient history, or to the story of John 
the Baptist, for our authority. Was it not 
Dr. C. V. Riley who put our Western 
locust to a culinary test and found it decid 
edly palatable ? 

The mere fact that grasshoppers and ci 
cadas are a favorite diet with all kinds of 
birds, it seems to me, proves the inoffensive 
flavor of this food. In short, I believe that 
exclusive nse of grasshoppers as raw mate- 
rial for meat and eggs must be productive 
of good quality. But, on the whole, it looks 
reasonable that it is feed rather than breed 
that influences flavor and quality in our 
hens’ eggs.— Farm, ield and Fireside. 
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AUTUMN weather is usually inductive of 
rapid development, because the heat of 
summer is over, molting is past, and this 
severe strain upon young chicks is often- 
times very debilitating. Fall brings cool 
breezes that invigorate, causing activity, 
meaning health and quick development be- 
fore actual winter sets in. It is considered 
a better time to start into poultry raising 
because fine stock (surplus) can be bought 
lower than in the spring. If youare ready, 
start now. 





You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to tt. 
Maecbeth's “pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—ifyou 


insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
Thatistrue. He 


Don't you believe 


times as much as some others, 
may say they are just as good, 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Macnetu Co, 


is soft and tough in a 
minute with Vacuum Leather 
Oil; 25¢, and your money 
back if you want it. 

Patent 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 

Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 

INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00. 


lambskin - with - wool-on 





For Colds, Coughs 


bronchitis, 

and all diseases 
of the throat 
and lungs, 

take 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
teaaing to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothesa 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
sightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
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Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
Oue Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or xpress Money Orders, 

SUBSC RIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
ayents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
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bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
on application, Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street, New York City, 


made known 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK bh. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.”’ The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoin 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequeland key to Mr. Carpenter's great picture, “ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture tt- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “’THE 
INNEK LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted, 

Tre book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta:ied at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 345c. 
Early orders are requested, Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





130 Fulton Street, New York City. 





Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, Oct. 5th, 1893.) 

TEA.—The market for tea is practically un- 
changed from last week, prices and demand be- 
ingabout the same. Amoy is quoted at 11@l6c.; 
Fuchau, 12@30c.; Formosa, 16@40c.; and Japans, 
old, 10@20c., and new, 18@30c. 

COFFEE.—The Brazilian markets continue in 
a demoralized state, and this affects the price 
of coffee here. The markets will be uncertain 
until the war closes. Java coffee is 21@27c.; 
Mocha, 21@22c.; Maracaibo, 17@22c.; Laguayra, 
We@2lhoc., and Brazil, lAG@@l7e. 

SUGAR.--The demand for sugar has been ex- 
cessively beyond the supply this week ; but the 
orders are now being filled better, and refineries 
are only from seven to ten days behind. Prices 
are pretty firm. Cut loaf and crushed are 554@ 
5 18-l6c.; powdered, 5 7-16@55gc. ; granulated, 
5 3-16@53gc. ; Mold ** A,” 534@5 9-16c., and Colum- 
bia * A,” 4 15-16@5'¢c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
quiet but firm at 6@8e. per th for common to 
good quality, with selected wethers at 9e., and 
dressed lambs firm at 7446@1Woe. 
are firm at %e@%gc. Veals are firm at $3@5 per 
100 tb, City dressed beef is tirm at 6'4@9c. per 
th) for common to choice native sides, and 5@7ec. 
for Texas and Colorado steers. 

PROVISIONS.— Provisions are firm here and 
in the West, and there is a fair demand for all 
hog products. Extra mess pork is firm at $18.74 
@19; family, $20@20.50, and short clear, $18.50 
20. The market is firm for beef, with family at 
$12@14; mess, $9, and extra India mess, $18@25. 
Beef hams are firm at $16.50, and Western re- 
fined lard at 10.05¢. per th. Cut meats are scarce 
and in good demand, with pickled bellies at 
I24@l8'yc. per th); shoulders, 74o@ke., and hams, 
i0We@lle. 


FLOUR AND MEAL. The market is very 
quiet, with the old story of the differences be- 
tween buyers and sellers. Neither can seem to 
agree for any length of time upon the exact 
value of flour. Winter patents are held at $3.50 
@3.80; straights, $3.10@3.35, and clears, $2.80@ 
8.10; spring patents, $3.80@4.40; straights, $3.10 
@3.70, and clears, $2.50@2.90. Pure winter rye 
flour is $8@3.20, and mixed rye, $2.83 per bbl. 
Cornmeal is steady and in demand, with yellow 
Western at $2.60@2.75, and Brandywine, $ 


Dressed hogs 











GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
evidently declined more here than in the West 
proportionately, and some dealers feel that 
prices must react before long. However, prices 
are very weak and uncertain here, owing to lack 
of speculation. The action of the Senate comes 
in for a share of the blame, while the clearances 
from this port have been so small that little ex- 
pectation is placed in the demand from abroad. 
October wheat is 72'4c.: No. 1 Northern cash 
wheat, 73téc., and No. 2 red, 714@72c. Corn has 
been more active than wheat, and it closes a lit- 
the firmer in tone. There has been an increase 
in speculation in the West and East. No.2 corn 
is 4844c.; No. 2 white, 48.w50c., and October 
corn, 48i4c. The oats market is fairly good, fol- 
lowing the activity of corn more than the de- 
pression of wheat. No, 2 
No. 2 white oats, S6a@sic., and track mixed, 35 
@itic. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE. The market for 
butter has been improving slowly during the 
past week, and prices for all grades are better 
than last quotation, The demand is only fair, 
but arrivals are quiet and not at all large, while 
advices from productive points indicate a slack 
supply of stock. State creamery closes to-day 
at 20@30c. per Ib; Western extras, d0c.; firsts, 26 
State dairy is in 
good demand, with half-firkin tubs and pails, 
extras at 27c.; firsts, 24@25c., and seconds, 21@ 
2ec., with Welsh tubs le. cheaper on all grades. 
Western packings are all firm, with imitation 
creamery at 17@24c.; dairy, l7@21c., and factory, 
17@20c. Cheese is firm, altho demand is small. 
But the first cost of stock makes everything 
high. Large sizes are 4@l1l1c.; small sizes, 94y@ 
11Méec.; best part skims, 6@%e., and common to 
prime, 4@6'6c. 

POULTRY AND EGGs.— Within the last few 
days prices of live poultry have advanced a 
litule, and they close quite firm. Spring chick- 
ens are l0@12c.; fowls, ll@l2c.; old roosters, 7@ 
Tac.; turkeys, Wal2e.; ducks, a80c., and 
geese, $141.37 per pair. Dressed poultry is not 
in excessive supply, and the market cleans up 
pretty well, Philadelphia spring chickens are 
tirm at M@lXxce. per .; Western, ll@l2e.; 
fowls, 124@lsec.; old G¢ocks, 84@%e.; Eastern 
spring ducks, 1@l6c.; Western, 6@l0c., and 
Eastern young geese, @lice. Eggs have ad- 
vanced very decidedly, but they seem to have 
reached their limit. State and Pennsylvania 
are 24@25ec. doz.; Western, 22 €@23c.; icehouse, 
18220c., and seconds, $44.50 pe ase. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in moderate 
supply and very firm. Red varieties are $6@ 
3.50 ber bbl.; blush sorts, $2 50@3; green, $2@ 
2.75, and late, hard sorts, >1.50@2.50. Pears are 
firm, with Bartletts at $8@6 per bbl.: Seckel the 
same, and Beurre Rose, $%@5. Quinces are 
$2.5003.50 per bbl.; peaches firm at 25a4c. per 
basket; plums $1@8 per crate; Cape Cod cran 
berries. $4@4.75 per bbl. Grapes are very plenty 
and weak, with Western New York Delawares 
at 1l0@l15c. per small basket; Niagaras, &@12c., 
and Concords, 8@9¢. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Potatoes 
are quiet in tone, and Havana exports sma!ler. 
Jerseys are $1.75@2 per bbl.; Long Island, in 
bulk, $2.12@2.25 per bbl., and State, $1.50@1.47 
oad bbl, Sweet potatoes are $1.00@2.50 per bbl.; 

sastern white onions, $2.50@3..5; red, $1.75 and 
$2. Jersey and Long Island, yellow, $1.75@1.87 ; 
cabhages, $3@4.50 per 100; Long Island celery, 
$1.2504.50 per doz. bunches; Western, 16@4i« 
per doz. roots; tomatoes, 3s0@65c. per crate; 
squash, $1@2 ver bbl.; cucumber pickles, $1@ 
1.50 per 1,000: egg-plants, $1@1.25 per bbl. 


oats are 34)g@sdiGe. : 


(@ese., and seconds, 2e25e,. 
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Powder 





Pure 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., New York. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Goid Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Besi Pianos and several merito- 
rious ana useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y, 





Fall 
Overcoats and Suits 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
LARGE STOCK, 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 EAST 14th STREET, 


Union Square, N. Y. 


~ WRITE TO OR CALL UPON 


The Henry Dibble Company, 


Designers and Manufacturers, 
149 and 150 Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


if requiring information concerning 
Choice Cabinet Work, 
Bank, Office and 
Club Equipments. 
Fine Special Furniture, 
Mantels, Fireplaces, 
Mosaics and Decorations. 


See our Exhibit, Section N, near Main Kast Entrance 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
Are put up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes of buildings, old and new. Send for 
Circular, Many patterns made 


HENRY 8. NORTHROP, 30 Rose Street, New York. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
3 ad Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A.B. & ELL. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


7 SUDBURY ST. 
ety Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 





secre: Dodd's 9 490 Boston 









Gabhehecinican 


FREE, Book 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the greatest novelty of the age. 
address 


- tested recipes, 320 p 


ComPANY 


THE GRE AT AMERICAN Ae om Pan 
N.Y. 


Cor. Church and Vesey is. 





A Practical, Every-day 


Containing over 2,500 
pp. 
incloth Don’t fail to get the 


For full particulars 


The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


ESTERBROOK’S FALCON 







150 OTHER STYLES. 





learn for yourself. 
ww. C. 
LOCK BOX 431, 


Don’t Have aCold House 


When by using a PAGE BOILER youcan be warm and comfortable with the 
minimum of coal and attention. Catalogue explains it all. Send for one and 


MOWRY, 


NORWICH, CONN. 





ESTA BLISHED 1793, 


HEATING ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
Estimates Cheerfully Furnished, 
Bend for Jatalogas. 





82 UNION STREET, 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


iQ ifty years 


alogue free. 


195 and 197 Lake St. 
_CHICAGO. 


st fannrs ate 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 








A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor. Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 


“ing Guns, Buggies, A 
Sew achines, Organ Bie) 


Ate Pric Tools, Sa ete, List F ie 
a t mie AGO SCALE CO0., Chicago, Ill. 





Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN 


Branch Warehou 
87 John ot - pew w ork and 
197 Lake St., Chi 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
° UMPS 


ures, Iron Curbs, 
rdrants, Street Washers, 


BY CALEB B. LeBOsQuer. —___——~ 
CeBOSQUET BROS ye 57 










GLENWOOD 


at it fifty years already). 
would not be possible. 
If you try them you will say so too. 
Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 


a eel 


— 
Heating Apparatus, 


Specialties tor House Heating. 


LeBOSQUET Hot Water Heater. 
LeBOSQUET Low 


Pressure Steam Heating Apparatus. 


BOSTON. MASS. 








TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


from now 


we hope to be manufacturing heating apparatus (have been 


If our goods were not right this 
Our customers say they are right. 


Our Cat- 


Better send for it, indicating manner of heating desired. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
NEW YORK. 






Folding Beds, 
fee Desks tctal tasire’ 
A.H. Anitens& Cou Seton. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


Oooking Utensils, Moulds, 
Qutlery, Crockery, and Glass, 





Refrigerators, Ice-Oream Freezers, 


House-Oleaning Articles, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132:-West42d St., 
NEW YORK, 


A SURE CU CURE FOR CATARRH, 





26 John 8t., N. ¥. 
ir ae 7 


























HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





Hotel Brunswick, 





WorksFounded in 1832 


\ Highest medal awarded 
i) them by the Universal Ex- 








BOSTON, 


. BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 












October 12, 1898, 











World-wide, 
means world-tried. 
The high reputation 
and enormous sale of 


Beecham’s 
(=.Guinea) Pi II S 


a Box. 
(Tasteless) 
reflect the wisdom of 
two generations. 


25 cents a box, 










died 


Dr. Jaeger’s » 
Sanitary Woolen System Co 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, ERNEST BENGER 





President; Vice-President, 
All Beware 
Genuine of 
Jaeger 
Seale Spurious 
om Imitations 
Stamped a 
with Note 
THIS TRADE MARK. 
THE 
JAEGER UNDERWEAR 
FOR 


MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


THIS UNDERWEAR is absolutely ALL WOOL 
and should always be worn next to the skin, upon 
the normal action of which comfort, health, happi- 
ness and even life are dependent, 

Read the REASON of it and the TESTIMONY in the 
Catalogue (sent free) of the 


Dr. Jaoger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 
176 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Below 23d St., NEW YORK. 





_ TRAVEL, , RESORTS, ETC. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO) THE MEDITERRANEAN 


ew York to Genoa in leas than Eleven Days 
NORTH GERMAN iL LOYD s. 8. CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain, 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R.rides. 


fine, fast steamers FULDA, WERRA | and 

SER (Kaiser Wilh. II), will sail from NEW 
YORK for CIBRALT AR and GENOA as follows: 
VERRA, Oct. 14; KAIS SK (Kaiser Wilh. If) Oct. 21; 
"ULDA, Nov. 43 Ww ERRA, Nov. 18; KAISER (Kaiser 
Tn, Nov. 

Paswn ers pata a Italian lakes, Switzerland, — 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, easies' ¥ 
and most.comfortable. Switzerland ean be reache¢ 
in six hours from Genoa, 


For full information in regard to these trips apply 
OEL RICHS a c Oey 2 Bowling Green, N. ' N. ¥. 





THE DIRECT ROUTE 
between CHICAGO and 


DES MOINES 


DAILY TRAINS 
with Free Reclining Chair Cars Cars 


and Palace Sleeping Cars 
~ Through without change. 


PERFECT TRACK and TRACK and EQUIPMENT 


All Agents sell Tickets via the 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


W.H. Newman, J. VW. Whitman, W. A. —_ 








3d Vice-TPres Gen. Manager. Gen. Prs ATKt Al 
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Tau INDEPENDENT Press, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 
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